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PREFACE 


T he writ-ing of this book was made possible by my appointment 
to a Leon Fellowship in the University of London for tlie years 
1940-1 and 1941-2, and I wish in the first place to express rny 
gratitude to the Chairman and members of the Committee who 
made the award. I owe a special debt to Professor Sir Fred Clarke, 
the Director of the Institute of Education and one of the members 
of tlie Committee, wdio has given me the benefit of liis friendly 
advice through all the stages of my research. Without his encourage¬ 
ment and criticism my shortcomings would have been much more 
obvious. 

The heads of schools and teachers of art who have given mo tlieir 
willing co-operation are too numerous to mention: I am particularly 
grateful to those wlio have supplied me-with drawings to study and 
to illustrate. But certain teachers who have helped me by conducting 
experiments and making specific observations should bo named. I am 
particularly indebted in this sense -to Miss Beatrice M. Culham 
(Jslewortli), Mrs. Curtis (Langford Grove School), Mrs. Duroll 
(Bedales), Miss Gwendolyn M. Fry (Milhani Ford, Oxford), Miss 
Mary Hoad (Hall School, Weyhridge, and Sir William Perkins’s 
School, Chertsey), Miss Ruth Scrivenor (Bedales and Hahordashers’ 
Aske’s School), Miss Olive Sullivan (Warrington Secondary School 
and Manchester Municipal School of Art), Mr. Maurice Feild (The 
Downs School, Colwall), Mr, H. C. Wliaite (the Institute of Educa¬ 
tion, University of London), and to Miss Audrey Martin, Miss Nan 
Youngman and other officers of the Society for Art in Education. 

Dr. Samuel Lowy very kindly read through Chapter VI and made 
some valuable suggestions. Dr. Thomas Munro, of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art (Ohio, U.S.A.), supplied me with some very rele¬ 
vant American literature and Mr. F. V. Morley made various 
enquiries for me in New York. 

Mr. tlenry Morris, Director of Education for Canil)ridgeshiro, 
was kind enough to have drawn specially for this book the plan of 
the Impington Village College illustrated on page 294; this practical 
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demonstration of idealism in education is a rallying-point for all re¬ 
formers who realize the importance of the environment and the 
functional structure of the school. 

To the British Council I am indebted for permission to reproduce 
a number of photographs taken in connection with the very success¬ 
ful exhibitions of children’s drawings which they have lately been 
sending abroad. I must also thank Miss M. A. Rickeard and her staff 
at the National Gallery for the excellent photographic work they 
have done for me. 

Finally, I must thank Miss Leonie Cohn for her very efficient 
secretarial assistance. H. R. 

PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

In this impression a number of misprints have been corrected; 
I am particularly grateful to Sergeant Ivor Morrish for a most useful 
list of errata. I am aware of the need for more drastic revisions, but 
these will have to await a resetting of the type. I have, however, 
within the limits of the present setting, made one alteration. Two 
or three correspondents have pointed out the ambiguity of the word 
‘impressionist’ when used to describe one of the types of children’s 
drawings, and I have substituted (p. 144 ff.) the necessary neo¬ 
logism ‘empathetic’, the meaning of which I hope will he clear in the 
context. Other ambiguities of expression have been corrected, and 
I am again indebted to various correspondents, and particularly to 
Miss Irene Maguinness for a valuable critical commentary. 

October, 1945 H. R. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


Abbreviations: B=boy. G=girl. e = elementary, junior or primary school. 
p=private or preparatory school. S=sccon(lary school. The first figure after 
‘boy’ or ‘girl’ gives the years and the following Roman figure the montlis 
of the child’s age. 

The page numbers giuen below are cither facing page numbers or the 
numbers of the text pages nearest to the plates referred to, 

MONOCHROME PLATES 

la B 5 'Dollies’ tiOME 96 

Abstract ‘schema’. Direct representation of purely affective or ‘haptic’ 
realization of the object. See pp. 90, 132-3. 

\b G 3 'Snake round the World and a Boat’ HOME 96 

Abstract symbolic drawing, entirely spontaneous in origin. See p. 1137. 

2 b4 ‘Father Feeding the Birds’ HOME 96 

The ‘schema’ becomes more realistic, but is still an expression of the 
sensational affect. The birds are represented by an abstract symbol 
(wavy line). 

3a b4 Portrait DUNHUltST(p) 97 

Early evidence of intelligent observation anil organic feeling (tliere i.s 
some attempt to unite the figure with its cnvirDiimont). Tlie cliilil 
described as ‘remarkably observant and intelligent, but n\ost uncom¬ 
municative’, Proba!)ly introvert thinking type. 

5b g4 ‘ With Love from Esther' DUNiiuitST (p) 97 

By contrast with (a), a haptic, sensational drawing, Note; nose between 
the eyes, where it ‘feels’ to he, and cheeks realized as .separate etithies 
(round outlined blobs of red), white teeth, no torso. Title given by the 
child indicates desire to communicate. De.s'cribed as ‘very imaginative, 
sweet-tempered, with a definite will of licr osvn’, Probably extravert 
feeling type. 

4fl g5vi Figure iSLEWOltTii (i.c) 97 

Retention of affect-schema by ch'ild of backward intiillectual devidop- 
ment. Compare Plate 9a. 
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b5 Figure ISLEWORTH (e) 97 

Disinte'n-ate schema of a child of poor physique with marked want of 
co-ordination in speech, deportment and general behaviour. Compare 
next illustration. 


5<2 B(5vi ^Teacher' ISLEWORTH (e) 112 

A drawing by the same child as Plate 4b after eighteen rnonths’ pro¬ 
gress, Lade of co-ordination still shown in patched colouring of dress 
(red and green). 


6b Q 6 A first figure drawing duNhorsT (p) 112 

Another drawing showing lack of co-ordination (e.g., disjointed arms). 
This child often dissociates colour from object in separate patches. 
Described as ‘precocious, quick-witted, and full of "pretty” manner¬ 
isms’. Probably extravert thinking type. 

6 g5 ^KUty in the Sun' L.c.c. (e) 112 

Evidence of early imaginative activity. Kitty ha.s a clearly articulated 
body, but the sun has limbs only, radiating from a face. Probably 
introvert feeling type. 

la gS ‘Mother, Rain and a Flag’ ISLEWORTH (e) 115 

Another example of the retention of the schema in a child of retarded 
intellectual development (compare Plate 4b), hut in this case there is 
more evidence of rhythmical pattern and of extraverted sensation (the 
mother is actually very stout; note also the ground line, which is not 
characteristic of the strict schema). 

7b G 5 VI ‘The Family' 

THE MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL (e) 115 

Typical drawing of a robust child of normal intelligence, for com¬ 
parison with Plates 4a, 5b and 7o. Individual characteristics (e.g. 
hair) are now differentiated; head and body are distinct entities but 
the greater sensational value of the head is indicated by its relatively 
greater site; note also that the cheeks are still a distinct feature. 

8 a b5 ‘Ladybird' home 115 

The child has projected himself into the object, and is giving intuitive 
expression to its form and volume. It is the mode of apprehension and 
representation which in an older child is illustrated below. 

8i G 15 ‘The Cat' HIGHBURY HILL HIGH SCHOOL (s) 115 

The volume and structural form of the animal are intuitively appre¬ 
hended, and thrown out against the formal pattern of the carpet. 
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, p. ISLEWORTH (e) 128 

9a G 5 VI Figure 

Drawing by a girl of exceptionally high standard of '.x- 

..dve'^orofile view of facei accurate observation of hrnLs, fore- 

liliiiiiiiip 

thinking type likely to develop an organic style of expression. Compare 
Plates 6b and 7b. 

gb g5 KStirring the Christmas Pudding' dUNHURST (p) 128 

The ground-level, the level of the table on which the bowl 

fixities to which ihe body of the child must be accommodated. The 

sensational organ most immediately involved, the neck which 

the pudding from the bowl to the stomach, is therefore elongated. An 

example of haptic over-emphasis. See p. 134. 


lOfl g6 a first figure drawing DUNHURST (p) 1- 

Compare Plate 6h. Comparatively a backward child, but one ol 
‘normal, etpiable temperament’, expressed direct y in the ' 

mic lines of the drawing. Over-emphasis of buttons, hands 
fingers. Probably introvert sensation type. 


G 6 A first painting by the same child 


129 


lOZ? 

11-15 'The Trees Stood Stately and Tali' islewortii (e) 

A series devoted to the same subject drawn by .sixteen different chil¬ 
dren at the same time and under the same conditions. I hey are given 
in the class order, i.e. the order of tested school intelhgeiice. I lie Imel 
chnracterivation of temperament is given in the words of the Leacliu . 
1 have added my diagnosis of psychological type and mode oi jilastic 

Ah sixteen drawings are executed in coloured crayons as indicated in 
brackets. (br=brown, g=grecn, r=red, bl =blue, y-yellow, 
p =purple, bk =black.) 

ld'4 

11a G 7 

brilliant; attainment age well over 7. French mother. Extra verted 
intuitive =rhythmical pattern, (br, g, r, bl) 


\\b B 7 


T 


Studious, attentive to detail; reserved, cautious but friendly. Extra- 
verted intuitive =rhythinical pattern, (br, g, r) 


lie G 7 


l'i-1 


Sociable, confident, reliable; a good leader. Extraverted feeling 
decorative, (br, g, r) 
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I2a b7 


144 


Bold, imagina-tive 


=empathetic, (br, g) 


excitable, 


often sensational. Extraverted sensation 


144 

dancing. Extraxerted tlnnlung=enumerative. (br. g, r, y) 

144 

I2c G 7 

Solemn, intelligent, but very reserved. Introverted sensation =expres- 
.sionist. (br, g) 

14'5 

® ^ • I I- ■ n 

Backward through much absence, poor physique, quiet but friendly 
Id co-operative, reliable. Introverted thinking ^organic, (br, g, r, 

y, U) 

145 

156 B 7 ! 

Boisterous, sociable, generous, a natural leader, but impulsive. 
Extraverted feeling =decorative. (br, g, r, bl) 

13c G 7 . . , 

Self-conscious, timid. Introverted sensation =expressionist. (br, r, g, 

bl) y) 

7 - 17 145 

iDd G 7 

Tivin sister to c, same disposition but less advanced, careful and polite, 
tends to lead but no real initiative. Introverted sensation =expres- 
sionist. (br, r, g, y) 

14a G 7 

Very poor physique; introvert. Introverted intuitive =structural 
form, (br, p, y, r, g) 

146 b7 

Normal, uninteresting. Introverted intuitive =structural form, (r, g, y) 

14-c B 7 

Affectionate, unsteady, sensitive. Introverted feeling =imaginative. 

(y, bk, g, bl, br) 

15a g7 

Very poor physique, quiet, happy but not sociable. Introverted 
sensation = expressionist, (y, br, p, g) 
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14-5 

G 7 , , 

All-rou.ul poor development, no initiative, over-carelul motlie.. 
Introverted intuitive =strnctnral form, (y, p, {I, r) 


15c Gx 7 

Very poor nutrition, .sliy, sensitive, 
form, (r, y, hk, bl, g, p) 


14-5 

Introverted intuitive =sLructural 


I6a 

i6b 


ISLEWORTH (e) lt)0 


G 7 'yi Garden Full of Flowers 'I 
B 7 VIII The same subject J 

An oLtrciuc contrast in modes of plastic expression. I he giil (^-Q- 
produces a structural form of extreme rigidity, every detail balanced 
about the radial axes. The boy (I.Q.112) produces - complete y unbal¬ 
anced distribution of details (our enumerative type). See p. Ibt tor a 
comparison of stories invented by the same children about the same 
time as these drawings were made. From this evidence it may be 
deduced that the girl is of the introverted intuitive type, the boy ot 
the extravertcd thinking type—a deduction confirmed by the 
teacher. 


17-18 Fou-r Types of Animal Drawing by Children 11) 1 

17« b13-4- ^The Cattle Show’ MILL hill (s) Ihl 

Extravertcd attitude. The child is trying to record what his eye actu¬ 
ally saw. Me uses the ‘imbricated’ method of imlicatuig perspective 
(building his objects up one behind the other) and thus achieves a 
certain sense of rhythmical pattern. Probably extravcrt sensation type 
(impressionist) with secondary intuitive tendency (rhythnucal 
pattern), 

\7b B 13+ ''Cattle' mill hill (s) 1(31 

Introverted attitude. The child is trying to reali/.c tlic contour and 
mass of each animal as a unique structure, a vital form. Comparable 
with bushinan and neolithic art {cf. Hugo Obermaier and Ilcrlicrt 
Kuhn, Bushman Art (Oxford, 1930), pis. 10-15). Probably introvert 
sensation type (expressionist) with secondary intuitive tendency 
(structural form). 

18a B 13+ 'The Cattle Show’ mill HILL (s) 176 

Introverted attitude. The child tries to reali'/.c the animal as a moving 
object within an environment, thus showing an organic feeling for 
wholeness. Probably introverted feeling type (imaginative) with 
secondary thinking tendency (organic). 

ISif? G 4 XI ’Tiger’ HOME 176 

This drawing, by a much yoiutgcr chilli, illustrates the wholly 
introvert, inorganic basis of the schema. Whatever image of a tiger 
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the child «ay have, she pays no regard to it, but draws tnerely the 

L r„, .h„ ...er. 

features, its ‘fearful symmetry . 

^jjaddf 1 ISLEWORTII (e) 176 

b14 ^JVar Wedding'] LEICESTER (e) 176 

These Uvo drawings illustrate, at infant and adolescent stages, a type 
of ^reflective and naive expression which is characteristic of many 
children, and which persists into adalt life. It is essentially the mode 
of exprcUon of the extraverted feeling type, a superficial decorative 
Lle svhieh can develop into a talent for pretty embroidery, ete,, but 
is not capable of the qualities necessary for art of any deeper signifrc- 


19a G 7 


197i 


ance. 


20fl Ii6in ‘New York'{crayon) '^ome 17/ 

An unusually early example of feeling for spatial depth and vertical 
‘nersnective’. The child had been brought up in the country neai 
London, and had never seen New York. It is an imaginative con¬ 
struction, and the child’s work in general was of the introverted 
feeling type. 

20b G 16 ‘Home from the Sea' (pen) 

LANGFORD GROVE (s) 177 

The same mode of expression at a more advanced stage. 


21a G 16-t- ‘Guernsey Harbour' QUEEN’S COLLEGE, 

HARLEY STREET, LONDON (s) 177 

A more sophisticated and decorative treatment of an architectural 
subject (done after the teacher’s verbal description), Very bright 
colours. 


217i B 16 ‘Air Raid Shelter' CRANBROOK (s) 177 

The balanced symmetrical form probably imposed by the siiliject, 
Essentially an enumcrative type of drawing based on an extraverted 
thinking attitude. 


22-25 ‘Mind-pictures' MILHAM FORD, OXFORD (s) 18+, 185 

26 B 7 ‘Face' downs school, golwall (s) 192 

Object and drawing space completely fused—the object not conceived 
as a separate entity, with an environment. Introverted sensation type, 
with expressionist (haptic) inode of drawing. Compare Plate 37o by 
the same boy. 
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27 ^ g15 ^Earache' dunhurst (p) 192 

Hautic over-emphasis of affected organ. The colouring is also expres- 
sionistic, the left half of the face being a sickly yellow, Llie riglit halt an 
inflamed red. 


27b 


28fl 


G 11 ‘ Two Heads' 


PRENSHAM HEIGHTS (s) 192 


The expressionlstic style of the introverted sensation type influenced 
by an intuitive awareness of structural form. 


B 10 ‘Samson’ 


ST John’s junior, 

red lion square, LONDON (e) 192 

A perfect example of the expressionist style of the intro verted sensa¬ 
tion type. Note emphatic representation of the cheek. Reinnnscent o 
the work of the French expressionist painter, George.s Rouault. 


28h B 10 ‘Samson’ 


ST JOHN’S JUNIOR, 

RED LION SQUARE, LONDON (e) 192 

The same subject drawn by a boy of backward intellectual develop¬ 
ment. The same expressionist style. Samson is here cai-rying the Gates 
of Gaza on his shoulders, which is a more intelligent reali/.ation ol the 
scene than that in a. 


29a G 12 ‘The Flower Seller’ 

LADY MARGARET SCHOOL, LONDON IDf) 

Introverted feeling typo (imaginative mode of expression) with e.x- 
pressionist features due to subsidiary tendencies of introverted 
sensation attitude. 

29b G 12 ‘Tom before he became a Water Baby’ 

SIR WM. PERKINS’S SCHOOL, CHERTSEY (s) 195 

Introverted sensation -[-introverted intuition-=ex])ressiouisL mode 
with structural form. 

30a b8 ‘Outfor a Walk' Leicester (e) 19j 

Extraverted attitude (sensation) =empathetic Lyjie of drawing. 

506 g7 Self-portrait Leicester (e) 195 

The same type. Compare Plate 50 fur a more developed stage of the 
same style. 

31 Bl3-f ‘The Princess and the Swans' MILL HILL (s) 195 

The strong feeling for rhythm suggests the extravortecl intuitive type. 
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52 G 14 'The Babes in the Wood’ 

SIR. WM. PERKINS’S SCHOOL, CHERTSEY (s) 208 

Treatment of a similar literary theme liy a more iiitroverteil type 
(imaginative = expressionist). 

53 Gil 'The Witches’ HIGHBURY hill (s) 208 

Here the expressionist element tends to predominate over the 
imaginative. Probably introverted .sensation ty])e. 

54 g11-)- ' Girl at Window’ haberdashers’ aske's 

SCHOOL, ACTON (s) 20S 

This drawing, tvith its extraordinary poetic atmospliere, is probably 
an expression of an integration of all the mental functions of an intro¬ 
verted attitude. Haptic expression is shown in the over-einphasked 
head and the undersiied cat; imaginative expression in the a.s\sociatiou 
of images (girl, cat, tree and house); organic sensil)nity in tlie drawing 
of the tree and the fluttering of the curtains; structural form in tlie 
general balance and spatial coherence of the design. The colouvs sliow 
a restrained and liarnionious control of purple, ytdlow, wlute and 
black. 

55 G 14+ 'Wild I-Iorses'\ langford grove (s) 209 

56 B 14 ‘The Circus' j CHARTERHOUSE (s) 209 

These two drawings show the persistence of the introverted attitude 
into the adolescent stage. The vigorous rendering of the action of the 
horses and the animation of the whole lainbcape suggests the intro¬ 
verted thinking type with an organic mode of expre.ssion; whereas 
the second drawing, with its more summary treatment of detail and its 
strong contrasts, is more expressionist in style and suggests the intro¬ 
verted sensation type. 

^Ta b 7 'Tour 2>ee ^'the downs school, COLWALL (p) 209 

376 b9 Landscape clifton college (s) 209 

Tliese two drawings illustrate the contrast iretween an extraverted 
sensation of landscape (a) and an introverted intuition of a similar 
subject (b), the first resulting in an empathetic style of painting, the 
second in a strong emphasis on structural form. 

38 B 12 ‘Concert’ BED ALES (s) 224 

Introverted sensation type =iinpressionist style. 

39 B 14+ 'The Avenue^ MILL HILL (s) 224 

Extravert sensation, type =empathetic style. (The Iiiitcher’s boy, 
whose Llue-striped smock makes such an effective contrast to the black 
and white snow-scene, was the boy*s own addition to the set subject.) 
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40 G 12 ^Bridling a Ponf 

THE HALL SCHOOL, WEYDRIDGE (S) 

Extrovert intuitive type =rliytliiniciil pattern. 


224 


41 


G 16 ^Trying on Wellington Boots' 

THE HALL SCHOOL, WEYBKIQGE (S) 

This strongly ompliasrioti rliythinieal pattern suggests the extra verted 
intuitive type. 


42 G 13 'Snowballing' 

THE HALL SCHOOL, WEYBRIDGli (s) 22'J 

Similar rhythmical pattern, with colour more harmonized (subsuhary 
tendency to extraverted sensation). 

45(2 B 14 Landscape CHARTERHOUSE (s) *^.^3 

Reduction of the subject to structural form. Suggests introverted im 
tuition type. Everything is built up in the .same vertical plane-the 
plane of the picture-surface—a characteristic of certain type.s oi 
primitive art. 

45Z, B 14 'An Irish FalLey' charterhouse (s) 223 

By contrast, a landscape produced at the same school under the same 
conditions by a boy of the same age. Its expre.ssiouist stylo suggests an 
introverted sensation type. 

44 B 14 Landscape (oil) 'I'liE DOWNS school (s) d-lU 

Painted directly from nature, but with nncouscions emphasis, suli- 
ordiriation and re-adjustment. Structural form imposed on organic 
(introverted intuitive-f-thinldng type). The boy is now a uiusicum. 

45 g16 'The Beach'\ LANGFORD GROVE (s) 210 

46 b14 'The Farm' ] rath SCHOOL OF ART 21'1 

Another landscape contrast (PI. 45) is the decorative style characi er¬ 
istic of the extraverted feeling attitude; PI. 4(1 shows striicturanorm 
combined with organic style, which is the combination of attitudes 
(intuition -f thought) which the academic tradition reipdres and winch 
the average school of art tries to achieve. 

47 G 13 'Gypsies' warrington secondary school 241 

Decorative style (? extraverted feeling type). 


48 G 13 Family Group 

WARRINGTON SECONDARY SCHOOL 236 

This extremely sensitive drawing suggests an integrated leeliiig h 
sensation type with extravert attitude (einpathetic-j-decorative), 
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49a B 13 Drawing CRANBROOK (s) 256 

Characteristic drawing of the introverted sensation type (with tetanoid 
features belonging to the physiology of this type—c/. p, 80), 

49i. B15 'Smiling Soldier' CRANBROOK (s) 256 

Introverted sensation type =haptic style. 
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Chapter One 


the purpose of education 


So miisst du sein, dir kannst dii nicliC cntflichcn, 
so scigtcn schon Sibyllcn, so Propfu'Jioi; 
und keine Zcit and keine Macht zerstucckcU 
gepraegte For?n, die lebend sich enlwickclt.—Goethe 


1 . THE THESIS 

T he thesis which is to be put forward in this hook is not oriftiunl. 

It was very explicitly formulated by Plato many centuries ago, 
and I have no other ambition than to translate his view of the luiic- 
tion of art in education into terms which are directly applicable to 
our present needs and conditions. 

It is surely one of the curiosities of tlic history of phllosoiiliy that 
one of the most cherished notions of tills great man has never 
been taken seriously by any of liis followers, Schillei- alone being an 
exception. Scholars have played with his thesis as with a toy: they 
have acknowledged its beauty, its logic, its comjiletencss; but never 
for a moment have they considered its feasibility. 1 hey have treated 
Plato’s most passionate ideal as an idle paradox, only to be under¬ 
stood in the context of a lost civilization. 

The thesis is: that art should be the basis of education. 

Stated so briefly it has admittedly an air of paradox. But a paradox 
may owe its apparent absurdity to an unfamiliar use of language, 
and my first care will be to give a general definition of the two 
terms here involved—art and education. I believe that 1 lalo s 
reasonable thesis has been misunderstood, firstly because for cen¬ 
turies there has been no understanding of wliat he meant by art; 
and secondly because there has been an almost contemporaneous 
uncertainty about the purpose of education. 

Of the nature of art I might conceivably persuade my readers 
that there can be no two opinions, for the definition I offer is 
objective. It implies no ‘views’, no transcendental elements what¬ 
soever: it brings art within the world of natural phenomena and 
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makes it in certain essentials subject to the measurements upon 
which scientific laws are based. But it is not likely that^ I sliall carry 
general agreement on the purpose I ascribe to education, for here 
there are at least two irreconcilable possibilities: one, that man 
should be educated to become what he is; the other, that lie should 
be educated to become what he is not. The first view assumes that 
each individual is born with certain potentialities whicli have a 
positive value for that individual and that it is his proper destiny 
to develop these potentialities within the framework of a society 
liberal enough to allow for an infinite variation of types. 'I’he second 
view assumes that whatever idiosyncrasies the individual may 
possess at birth, it is the duty of the teacher to eradicate them unless 
they conform to a certain ideal of character determined by the 
traditions of the society of which the individual has involuntarily 
become a member. 


2. TWO BIYPOTHESES 

Both theories are equally hypothetical, if only for the reason tliat 
the mind of the new-horn child remains an incoiiiiiiuiiicable 
mystery, and long before the veil over this mystery can be lifted 
all kinds of environmental influences capable of di.stortiiig his 
original endowment have been at work. Certain instincts—the 
instinct to suckle, for example—are present from the moment of 
birth, and one school of psychologists maintains that the experience 
of birth itself leaves a permanent impress on the mind. The 
traumata of birth are variable, and there can be nothing uniform 
about their psychological effects—certainly nothing that can be 
described as necessarily good or evil. As for the neurotic trends 
which quickly develop in the infant and which give colour to the 
hypothesis of original sin—feelings of aggressiveness, of anxiety, of 
jealousy and fear—these are all certainly contingent; they are by¬ 
products of the processes of physical maturation and social adapta¬ 
tion, and can conceivably be controlled. 

The educator, then, begins with an insoluble mystery—the mind 
of the new-born infant. Empirical evidence, whether anthropo¬ 
logical, physiological or psychological, gives him no jirecise indica¬ 
tion of its nature. We find the same impulses in primitive tribes 
and in modern society; some of these impulses seem to be constant 
throughout human history, some appear to come and go, or to be 
given a widely differing degree of significance at different times, 
How these impulses arise and how they develop; which comes first 
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THE PURPOSE OF EDUCATION 
and which is most natural—we liave only to ask such questions to 
discover the complete relativity of the moral worldP 

The view that goodness is natural is based, however unconsciously, 
on the wider hypothesis of creative evolution. Good and evil are 
unknown to the animals, and we may if we like identify natural 
o-oodness with this natural state of innocence. But natural innnc.etice 
”s not a state we can recover, and remain men. At some point in the 
evolutionary process man acquired self-corisciousiiess, and out of his 
relations with other self-conscious human heings were horn those 
intuitive faculties to which we give the nniuo ‘moral conscience’. 
This moral conscience has been responsible tor the development of 
those finer spiritual qualities in man which make up civilization, 
and our object as educators is not to eliminate those qualities, but to 
encourage their growtli. But at least one important psychologist 
(Triganr Burrow) believes that man’s tragedy is that this sense of 
moral discrimination was allowed to disrupt the original socuital 
consciousness which gives unity to the animal world and to primi¬ 
tive human communities. From this point ot view tho inoial 
categories of ‘good’ and ‘evil’ are non-biological. Good may bo 
identified, if we 1 ike with those tendencies which make for the 
organic unity of human associations, and evil with those tendencies 
which destroy such unity. But the primary facts aro not el Ideal 
at all, but merely animal; and for this reason tho (luestions whether 
man was originally good or evil, or whotlior man is naturally good 
or evil, are nonsensical. The sub-man, like Niet/.scho’s su|)oririnn, 
is beyond good and evil. 

The hypothesis that man is naturally and inovitahly evil is older 
than the hypothesis of creative evolution, and cannot logically in¬ 
clude the evolutionary point of view. It implies tliat at some 
historical point there was an irrational cataslroplie—break in the 
evolutionary process, IVIan lost his animal innocence and became 
‘a horror to God and to himself and a creature ill-adapted to the 
universe’.^ He can only enter a state of goodness or beatitude hy 
serving his God in a prescribed way, and even then only through 
the intervention of divine grace. This is the Christian doctrine of 

iCf. F. C. Bnrtlctt, Psychology and Priiniliuc Ciillorc (Cainliriclge, 
1923), pp, 7—8; ‘Students who luivu their eyes fixed iipoti the fiiudiUTientid 
tendencies say that biunau nntiira never cluvn^e.s; liaise who concentrate 
upon the ways in which the tendeneies .'ire related to one annlber, and 
upon the ever-shifting play of external nature, assort that man moves end¬ 
lessly towards the riovid. Both views are, in fact, true.' 

* The Problem of Pain, by C. S. Lewis (London, 1940), p. 57. 
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the Fall, and though it is not to be judged apart from the rest of 
Christian dogma, as a doctrine it has inevitably determined the 
practice of education during the Christian eta. It led to the con¬ 
ception of education as a moral discipline, and in so far as Christians 
have contributed to the growth of the contiaiy conceyjtion of 
freedom in education, they have tended to ignore the doctrine of 
original sin in favour of the more optimistic outlook offered by the 
complementary doctrine of free will. 

Rejecting the ‘either/or’ of good and evil in its entirety, we shall 
proceed on an hypothesis of natural neutrality. This hypothesis will 
he explained presently, but first let us glance at the educator’s 
dilemma in its sociological aspects. Then the clioice is seen to be 
between variety and uniformity: between a conception of society as 
a community of persons who seek equilibrium through mutual aid: 
and a conception of society as a collection of people who conform as 
far as possible to one ideal. In the first case, education is directed 
towards encouraging the growth of a specialized cell in a multiform 
body: in the second case, education is directed towards the elimina¬ 
tion of all eccentricities and the production of a uniform mass. The 
second aim involves a particular conception of the state and of the 
duties of its citizens—as, indeed, does the first aim. In modern terms 
the choice is between a totalitarian and a democratic theory of 
education. Though theoretically democracy may propose an ideal of 
‘the common man’ to wliich all citizens sliould conform, and one in 
whicli all differences will be categorically eliminated, that is a con¬ 
ception of democracy which can only enter into an authoritarian 
mind. In democratic practice each individual has his birthright; he 
is not material to be poured into a mould and given a hall-mark. 

The hypothesis of natural neutrality is the only liypothesis about 
human nature which can logically be linked with a libertarian con¬ 
ception of democracy and a democratic conception of education. It 
is true that the libertarian state must, no less than the totalitarian 
state, have some ideal of citizenship towards which its educational 
system will tend. But that ideal is not, and could never be, an ideal 
of uniformity, nor of merely hierarchical classification. The essence 
of democracy lies in individualism, variety, and organic differen¬ 
tiation. The democratic state should be conceived as a vital 
organism, its limbs articulated, its functions determined and its 
forms proliferated by the natural mode of living.® 

^ ® Cf. Erich Fromm, The Fear of Freedom (London, 1942), p. 9: 
Although there are certain needs, such as hunger, thirst, sex, which are 
common, to man, those drives which make for the differences in men's 
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5. A PRELIMINARY DEFINITION 

Havln<r made clear the choice I make between these uecessaiT 
and fundamental assumptions, I can now give lh(3 first of the gcmeral 
definitions promised: it can best take the form of an answer to the 

IVhaL i!; th>i purpose of cducaiion? 

Actually we answer the question when wo elect lor a hbertanan 
conception of democracy. The purpose of education can then only 
be to develop, at tlie same time as the unbpieness, the socml con¬ 
sciousness or reciprocity of the individual. As a result of tlie uiluute 
permutations of heredity, the individual will inevaably be uni([uu, 
and this uniqueness, because it is something not iiossessed by anyone 
else, will be of value to the community. It may bo only a unupio 
way of speaking or of smiling—but that contributes to life’s variety. 
But it may be a unique way of .seeing, of thinking, of inventing, of 
expressing mind or emotion—-and in that case, one inuu .s indivi¬ 
duality inay be of incalculable benefit to the whole of hunumity. 
But uniqueness has no practical value in isolation. One ol the iuo.-.t 
certain lessons of modern psychology and of recent historical 
experiences, is that education must bo a process, not only ol in¬ 
dividuation, but also of integrnUon, which is the reconciliation ol 
individual uniqueness with social unity. From this iioint ol view, 
the individual will be ‘good’ in the degree that his individuality is 
realized within the organic wholeness of the comiiuuiity. llis touch 
of colour contributes, however imperceptibly, to the beauty of the 
landscape—his note is a necessary, though unnoticed, oloiueiit in 
the universal harmony. 

But, many people will hasten to point out, this conception of 
organic wholeness implies potentialities of success or lailure which 
differ in nothing but name from the old potentialities for good and 


characters, like love and hate, the lust for power and the yearning loi sub¬ 
mission, the enjoyment of .sensuous pleasure and the lear ol it, aie all 
products of the social process. The most heautilul as well as the most ugly 
inclinations of man are not part ol a iixeil anil biologically given human 
nature, hut result from the social iirocess which creates mail. In other 
words, society has not only a sii])])ressing function—altliough it has that 
too—but it has also a creative funetioii.' 


^It is possible that I onglil to have given more empliasis to the dis¬ 
tinction which exists, and which I believe to lie lundameiital, betwi’eii 
a libertarian and an authoritarian coiicepUoii ol democracy, hut I. wish to 
exclude political discussions from this hook and must rider the reader In 
a volume of essays which I hope to jjiililish almost siumltaneously; dim 
Politics of the UiipoLilicai (London: Routledge). 
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evil. If an individual achieves social integration you will call liitn a 
good citizeiij if he does notj you will call liini had. Izi this senssj 
if in no other, education must discriminate between good and evil 
inclinations, and therefore, in addition to its creative function, it 
must have a destructive or repressive lunclion. 

If the objection is in this manner posed abstractly, then it must 
be admitted. But it is really d question of social dynninics. To talk 
of encouraging in one direction and of repressing in another 
direction implies an exercise of powez’_/lo7M cl ceutrii, and tliat is 
precisely the false authoritarian concept I am anxious to avoid. 
Evolution, history in the making, does not proceed from a fixed 
point. To describe the real nature of its activity some plulosophers 
have used the word ‘emergent’ (Bergson used ‘creative’ with the 
same intention). But the point I wish to make is not c[uitG covered 
by these terms. Freedom should not bo conceived in a negative 
sense, as freedom/rom certain wants or restrictions. It is a state of 
being with positive characteristics, characteristics to ho developed in 
all their self-sufficiency. My contention will be, that the develop¬ 
ment of these positive qualities inevitably eliminates their opposites. 
We avoid hate by loving: we avoid sadism and masochism by 
community of feeling and action. We shall not need to repress 
because we shall have made education a process which, in the old 
and literal sense of the word, prevents us in the ways of evil. The 
impulses which education will release precede and preclude the 
formation of those egoistic and anti-social impulses which are the 
present product of the social process. 

Some such conception of education has been accepted by people 
of democratic faith for many years now, but like democi’acy itself, 
it is far from being consciously formulated or deliberately put into 
practice. It is not a specifically modern conception; in spite of the 
political limitations he placed on its application, Plato’s theory of 
education assumes this principle of freedom. ‘Avoid compulsion,’ 
he says, ‘and let your children’s lessons take the form of play. This 
will also help you to see what they are naturally fitted for.’® But 
though there were earlier anticqzations of many of its featui'es, 
freedom as the guiding principle of education was first established 
by Rousseau. Rousseau did not by any means develop the theory to 
its democratic limits, and his writings even include a docti'ine of 
sovereignty which was elaborated in a totalitarian direction by later 

Rcpvblic, VII, 536 (trans, Cornford). For an excellent account of 
Plato’s conception of ‘freedom through control’ see W. J. McCallister, 
The Growth of Freedom in Education, ch, II. 
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nhilosophers.® After Iloussoau came Pestalozzi, Froebol and Mon- 
tessori all of whom contributed to the growth of freedom in 
education; hut it is not until modern times, as in tlie works of John 
Dewey and Edmond Holmes, that we get something like a tlicory 
of education fully integrated with a democratic r,onco[)tion of society. 

Though it seems olivlous that in a democratic society the purpose 
of education should he to foster individual growth, many problems 
arise when we begin to consider what methods we sliould arlopt to 
this end. Growth itself is a process which has never heen adetpialely 
defined. It is usually regarded as a process of gradual pliysicnl 
enlargement, of maturation, accompanied by a corresiinuiling 
development of various inentnl faculties such as tlumght and under¬ 
standing. We shall see that this is a vvholly inadoipiate view of 
what is, in effect, a very complicated adjustment of the sultjecLlve 
feelings and emotions to tlie objective world, and that the cpiality 
of thought and understanding, and all the variations of personality 
and character, depend to a large extent on the success or precision of 
this adjustment. It will he my purpose to show that the most 
important function of education is concerned with this psycltological 
‘orientation’, and tliat Cor this reason the (Hlucatioii of ilu! atisllietic 
sensibility i.s of fundainentiil impoi-Lanco. It is a form of educsttiou 
of which only rudimentary traces are found in the ediicalioual 
systems of the past, and which appears only in a most liajiha/.anl and 
arbitrary fashion in the educational practic.o of tin; prtjstml day. It 
must be understood from the beginning tliat what I have in iniuil 
is not merely ‘art education’ as .such, which sliould more pn,)|)erly be 
called visual or plastic oduentiou; tlie theory to bo jiut forward 
embraces all modes of self-oxprossioii, literary and poetic (verhiil) 
no less than musical or aural, and forms nii integral approacli to 
reality which should he called nasthctic education—the education of 
those senses upon which consciousness, and ultimately the in¬ 
telligence and judgment of the human individual, are based. It is 
only in so far as these senses are brought into harmonious and 
habitual relationship with the external world that an integrated 
personality is built up. Without sucli integration we get, not only 
the psychologically unbalanced types familiar to the psychiatrist, 
but what is even more disastrous from tlie point of view of the 
general good, those arliitrary systems of tliouglit, dogmatic or 
rationalistic in origin, wliich seek in des|iiLe of the natural fiicts to 
impose a logical or intellectual pattern on the world of organic life. 

“This development i.s dearly traced liy Alfred Gohlian in The Crisis of 
Civilization (London, ID H). 
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. Ihe senses to their objective environment is 
This adjustment 01 function of aesthetic education, but 

perhaps the most ^ g^all have to consider, one which 

there is another conclusions. The environment of the 

may profoundly J objective: his experience is not only 

individual is not ent ^ two 'interior courts’ or 

empirical. Within ta externalized by the aid of the 

existential states wh exists even in blind mutes; 

aesthetic faculties. One ^ external perception, but 

“ ‘ iTna nIrvo« hnsions -Hd* »" “ “"e*"' 

tom , (g,,, touch) sensihility is perl,.ps no, 

In Itself such haptic element as it appears in aesthetic 

important, hut the negte of those deviations 

of our awarene s in day-dreaming, hypnosis, or 

apparent casualness imagery is a form of expression, a 

ordinary dreaming, < ducatedh It is one of the fundamental 
language, which can activity. We shall have to consider 

such sHouM he en. 

couraved by our methods of education. 


4. SUMMARY 

Tt is assumed then, that the general purpose of education is to 
foster the growth of what is individual in each human being at the 
;amrtime harmonizing the individuality thus educed vint i the 
organic unity of the social group to which th^e 

It^wll be demonstrated in the pages which follow that in this 
process aesthetic education is fundamental. Such aesthetic educatio 
mil have for its scope; 


(i) the preservation of the natural intensity of all modes 
perception and sensation; 

(ii) the co-ordination of the various modes of perception and 
sensation with one another and in relation to the environ 
ment; 
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(iii) the expression of feeling in communicahle form; 

(iv) the expression in communicable form of modes of mental 
experience which would otherwise remain partially or 
wholly unconscious; 

(v) the expression of thought in required form. 

These various forms of expression will be explained and more 
clearly differentiated as we proceed, but the technique of aesthetic 
education has the following distinct aspects; 


A. Visual education 

B. Plastic education 

C. Musical education 

D. Kinetic education 

E. Verbal education 

F. Constructive education 


EYE = 

TOUCH = 
EAR = 

MUSCLES = 
SPEECH = 
THOUGHT= 


Design 

Music 
Dance 
Poeti-y and Drama 
Craft 


Eurhythmies 


In practice it is difficult to separate visual and plastic experiences; 
they are both involved in any unified apprehension of the external 
world of space, and may be covered by the word Design. Dance and 
music have also a functional affinity, and, indeed, all these cate¬ 
gories overlap in various degrees (dance with drama, for example, 
and design with craft). But it is feasible to regroup these techniques 
of aesthetic education so that they correspond to, and are an ex¬ 
pression of, the four main functions into which our mental pro¬ 
cesses are traditionally divided: 


I. 

DESIGN 

. corresponding 

to SENSATION 

II. 

MUSIC AND DANCE 

• 9 } 

7? 

INTUITION 

III. 

POETRY AND DRAMA . 

• ?? 

7? 

FEELING 

IV. 

CRAFT . , 

• 77 

77 

THOUGHT 


This is a purely formal or descriptive classification, and its use¬ 
fulness will only become obvious as we begin to accumulate facts 
and observations in the course of our inquiry.’ 

I shall begin with a definition of art, because I believe that to a 
false or inadequate use of this term all the misunderstanding of 
Plato’s theory of education is due; and if for centuries Plato has 

’ Thi? classification, tiiough arrivefl at independently, corresponds closely 
with one made by Edmond Holmes (H'tiat Is and ll'hat Might lie, London, 
1911, pp. 164-9). Apparently elaborating John Dev.'ey {The School and 
Society, Chicago, 1898, pp. 59—60), Holmes distinguishes six educable 
instincts: 
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been misundei-stood, I cannot hope, without some such preliminary 
clarification, that my own so much less graceful presentation of the 
same ideal will be accepted any more readily. This definition made, 
I shall proceed to an examination of the basic mental processes 
involved in art and education alike—perception and imagination. 
I realize that my treatment of such a subject as perception, or the 
related subject of consciousness, cannot appear to the scientist as 
anjnliing but cursory and superficial. That is the inevitable in¬ 
dictment against anyone who, to establish ‘values’, intrudes into 
the world of ‘facts’. My own point of departure is the aesthetic 
sensibility—a point of departure not very different from that of 
perception itself; and at no stage in my subsequent and perhaps 
more elaborate experience of the world do I find this element 
unessential. To establish its validity in the sphere of education, I 
find I must invade that field of experience which is labelled ‘science’, 
making use of the scientist’s own instruments and terminology. 
But, to repeat an image I have used before, in order to keep my 
ground rny excursions must be limited—in the nature of raids into 
occupied territory. If I ventured too far into the problems of per¬ 
ception and consciousness, I should lose my way, and perhaps my 
point of view. But I do assure the scientist who might happen to 
glance at these pages that I have the greatest respect for his methods 
and achievements, and that I am not out to conquer any of his 
territory or establish a rival power. To extend the metaphor a 

(1) the communicative instinct, the desire to talk and listen; 

(2) the dramatic instinct, the desire to act. 

These two instincts are related and grouped together as the sympathetic 

INSTINCTS. 

(5) The artistic instinct, the desire to draw, paint and model; 

(4) the musical instinct, the desire to dance and sing. 

These two instincts arc grouped together as the aesthetic instincts. 

(5) The inquisitive instinct, the desire to know the why of things; 

(6) the constructive in.stinct, the desire to make things. 

These two instincts are grouped together as the SCIENTIFIC INSTINCTS. 

This classification is again merely descriptive, but it already gives sub¬ 
stantial importance to the aesthetic instincts. Further, it should be observed 
that aesthetic expression is by no means confined to what Holmes calls the 
artistic and musical instincts. The communicative and dramatic instincts 
can be expressed aesthetically in the art of poetry, and the connection 
between the artistic instinct and the constructive instinct, as both Dewey 
and Holmes recognize, is veryclose. It is the fifth instinct, which Holmes 
calls the inquisitive instinct, the desire to know, which stands out in sharp 
contrast to the rest, and which has received an overwhelming emphasis in 
the educational .systems of the past. 
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little fartliei’, my proposals are federal. I believe that what is wrong 
with our educational system is precisely our habit of establishing 
separate territories and inviolable frontiers; and the system I 
propose in the following pages has for its only object the integration 
of all biologically useful faculties in a single organic activity. In the 
end I do not distinguish science and art, except as methods, and I 
believe that the opposition created between them in the past has 
been due to a limited view of both activities. Art is the repre¬ 
sentation, science the explanation—of the same reality. 

Having established the relevance of aesthetics to the processes of 
perception and imagination, I shall then pass on to the less disputed 
ground of expression. Education is the fostering of growth, but 
apart from physical maturation, growth is only made apparent in 
expression—audible or visible signs and symbols. Education may 
therefore be defined as the cultivation of modes of expression—it 
is teaching children and adults how to make sounds, images, move¬ 
ments, tools and utensils. A man who can make such things well 
is a well educated man. If he can make good sounds, he is a good 
speaker, a good musician, a good poetj if he can make good images, 
he is a good painter or sculptorj if good movements, a good dancer 
or labourer; if good tools or utensils, a good craftsman. All faculties, 
of thought, logic, memory, sensibility and intellect, are involved in 
such processes, and no aspect of education is excluded in such 
processes. And they are all processes which involve ai-t, for art is 
nothing but the good making of sounds, images., etc. The aim of 
education is therefore the creation of artists—of people efficient in 
the various modes of expression. 

The establishing of Lius simple, and to some people obvious truth, 
will take us a long way Into the jungle of psychology, and the reader 
might be grateful for a compass-reading of the direction I intend to 
take. There are at least three possibilities, and all have strong 
powers of attraction for me. I admire the inductive methods of 
Freud and his disciples; they are part of the empirical tradition of 
science for which I, like most Englishmen, have an innate pre¬ 
ference. But these methods, however valuable as a description of 
mental processes, and as a healing therapy, have not been very 
successfully applied to the problems of e.xpression. Here, in one 
direction, the aesthetician will tend to rely on the physiologists, 
particularly on Kretschmer and Pavlov, who have correlated modes 
of expression and somatic processes in the endocrine and nervous 
systems; and in another direction on the psychology of Jung, who 
has had far more success than Freud in the interpretation of those 
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super-individual or collective phenomena which take the form of 
myth and symbol, and are so much involved in expression. There 
is, however, still another pull on the aesthetician venturing into the 
psychological field, and I am not sure that it is not the strongest of 
all. This comes from the Gestalt school, and is strong precisely 
because it provides an explanation where explanation is most 
needed—in the actual formative moment. It provides a principle 
of discrimination, and a basis for mental evolution. It tries to solve 
the problem of why one form should be preferred to another: the 
still more fundamental problem of why form, as distinct from chaos, 
should exist at all. The application of Gestalt psychology to aesthe¬ 
tics has proceeded slowly, but no firmer ground has ever been won, 
and the reader will see to what an extent I rely on it in the pages 
which follow. 

Here let me add, that if a similar pointer-reading is needed for my 
more metaphysical tendencies, then having no pretensions to 
originality in this direction, I should indicate the same sympathetic 
attraction. At any rate, the William James Lectures delivered at 
Harvard in 1934-5 by Wolfgang Koehler, one of the leaders of the 
Gestalt school of psychology, and subsequently published as The 
Place of Falue in a World of Facts (London, 19d'0), seem to me to 
express the kind of attitude towards the problems of philosophy and 
science which, had I the training and knowledge, I might venture 
to share and support. In particular, Koehler’s doctrine of ‘psycho¬ 
physical isomorphism’ removes for all time that tiresome bogey 
dualism, and its equally tiresome companion, monism, spectres 
which have for so long haunted philosophy with such disintegrating 
effects. Koehler, at any rate, provides a theory of nature which 
satisfies the aesthetician, who is so intimately concerned with the 
correspondences between matter and mind. 

The further development of my thesis, that art should be the 
basis of education, takes us into the sphere of practical pedagogics, 
and here again I have to offer my apologies to the experts. But edu¬ 
cation, unfortunately for the educationalists, is a subject in which 
most people can claim experience—^if only the experience of the 
guinea-pig. We have memories of our own schooldays, and have 
tested the adequacy of what we then acquired in the post-graduate 
school of ‘life’. Many of us have become parents, and our love for our 
children has been the measure of our sense of the inadequacy of the 
existing system of education. These qualifications I can claim, and 
in addition a certain amount of teaching at the university stage. 
But all this leaves me very conscious of the far greater claims of 
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those who, day-in, day-out, struggle with the raw material—with 
the multiple problems of the infant school and kindergarten, the 
day school and the boarding school; with problems of equipment 
and environment; with problems of economic security and pro¬ 
fessional integrity. I have seen enough of this agonizing reality to 
feel very humble in the presence of these brave men and women, 
and it would cause me acute distress if anything in the pages that 
follow were to be construed as talking down to them. I write from 
no priggish altitude, and if at any time any suggestion of con¬ 
descension becomes falsely apparent, the reader who is a teacher has 
only to turn to the ninth chapter to see how vital a function is given 
to his or her calling, not only in the school, but also in the wider life 
of the community. 
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Chapter Two 


THE DEFINITION OF ART 


yind the same is, of course, true of the appeal of a work of art: we are 
in contact with it by virtue of its structural qualities. — K. Koffka 


1. A POINT OF DEPARTURE 

B efore we begin the discussion of our main problem, the value of 
art as an educative medium, I have undertaken to give the reader 
a definition of art. I am conscious of having done this already in a 
number of books, but it would be presumptuous to assume that my 
present readers are familiar with them. In any case, it is always 
possible to improve on the definition of a category like art, which is 
one of the most elusive concepts in the history of human thought. 
That it has been so elusive is explained by the fact that it has always 
been treated as a metaphysical concept, whereas it is fundamentally 
an organic and measurable phenomenon. Like breathing it 
has rhythmic elements; like speech, expressive elements; but ‘like’ 
does not in this case express an analogy: art is deeply involved 
in the actual process of perception, thought and bodily action. 
It is not so much a governing principle to be applied to life, as 
a governing mechanism, which can only be ignored at our peril. 
My final contention will be, that without this mechanism, civil¬ 
ization loses its balance, and topples over into social and spiritual 
chaos. 

I shall begin this definition at what may at first seem a distant 
point, situated within the realm of science rather than of art. But 
such a point of departure is essential to my purpose, which is to build 
up a conception of art as a part of the organic process of human 
evolution, and therefore as something quite distinct from the more 
or less arbitrary and ornamental activity which is all the function 
that biologists, psychologists and historians usually ascribe to it. 
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3, form 

The question, what is art? is one which many wise men have 
tried to answer, but never to everybody’s satisfaction. Art is one of 
those things which, like air or soil, is everywhere about us, but 
which we rarely stop to consider. For art is not just something we 
find in museums and art galleries, or in old cities hke Florence and 
Rome. Art, however we may deline it, is present in everything we 
make to please our senses. We shall see presently that there is a 
kind of hierarchy in art, and that many qualities go to make a work 
of art of the highest type. But there is no genuine work of art which 
does not primarily appeal to our senses—our physical organs of 
perception—and when we ask: What is art? we are really asking 
what is the quality or peculiarity in a work of art which appeals to 
our senses. In the next chapter we shall find that according to one 
school of psychologists, an aesthetic element is present in per¬ 
ception itself. ,1 , . 1 r ■ 

Because the senses are so universal, so open to all kinds ot im¬ 
pressions and so interwoven one with another, just because the mind 
is like an automatic telephone exchange with senses ringing up 
every second and asking to be connected in every direction—for 
that reason there is no simple answer to our question: What is art? 
But we can say, to begin with, that common to all works of art is 
something we call FORM. That is quite a simple short word, and it 
has a meaning familiar to everybody. If someone plays well, or runs 
well, or does anything well, we say that he or she is in good foim . 
And by that we mean, that they do what they undertake to do as 
well as possible. We mean that their bodies are in good trim, that 
they see and hear and act quickly and efficiently. If we use the 
same word about singing a song or playing a violin or acting in a 
play, then we are already using ‘form’ in connection with art. 

We also use ‘form’ as a verb. We ‘form’ fours. We ‘form’ 
cricket clubs and football teams. We ‘form’ a society for nature 
study or for political agitation. In this sense the word ‘form’ means 
something like ‘shape’; it means that we give shape to. a number of 
people for a particular purpose. But we go further and say, 
for example, that ice ‘forms’ over a pond, or that dewdrops form 
on the twig of a tree. Then ‘form’ does actually mean take 
shape’. 

And that is what ‘form’ means in art. The form of a work of art 
is the shape it has taken. It does not matter whether it is a building, 
or a statue, or a picture, a poem or a sonata—all these things have 
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taken on a particular or ‘specialized’ shape, and that shape is the 
form of the work of art. 

I have said that the work of art ‘takes on’ its shape, hut actually 
the shape is given to it by a particular person, and that person we 
call an artist; and an artist, we must remember, is not only a man 
who paints pictures, but equally a man who makes music, or poetry, 
or furniture—even shoes and dresses. There are all kinds and degrees 
of artists, but they are all people who give shape to something. 

If it is now clear what is meant by the form of a work of art, let 
us next ask; what is good form in art? For if we can say that one 
form is better than another, and that the work of art wliirh pleases 
us best is the work of art with the best form, then we shall have 
explained the real meaning of art. The best works of art, we shall 
have said, are the works with the best form, and one form is better 
than another becau.se it satisfies certain conditions. 

What are these conditions? Generally, of course, they are the 
conditions which give our senses the most pleasure, and by that we 
mean the conditions which give pleasure, not only to one sense at a 
time, but also to two or more senses working together, and finally 
to that reservoir of all our senses which is our mind. 

But this is where our difficulties begin. For what pleases one 
person does not necessarily please another. We even go so far as to 
say that one man’s meat is another man’s poison. 

What we have to find, therefore, is some touchstone outside the 
individual peculiarities of human beings, and the only touchstone 
which exists is nature. And by nature we mean the whole organic 
process of life and movement which goes on in the universe, a 
process which includes man, but which is indifferent to his generic 
idiosyncrasies, his subjective reactions, and temperamental vaii- 
atlons. 

But nature is so immense and multiform that at first sieht it 
would seem to be quite impossible to select any general or universal 
features which we could then take as the touchstone for the form of 
things we are to make. And actually, of course, artists have not 
usually sought for such a touchstone. They have sensed it: they 
have found it instinctively. But what I am now going to suggest is, 
that the elementary forms which men have instinctively given to 
their works of art are the same as the elementary forms which exist 
in nature. 

What are these forms in nature? They are present in the vast 
interstellar spaces of the universe as well as in the most microscopic 
cells and molecules of matter, A scientist will make a model to 
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, nw US for example, the orderly arrangement of atoms inside a 
T.l of diamond. We then see that the atoms form a regular 
n a pattern which the scientist himself will describe as 
Proof that this pattern is not invented by the scientist, 
taidoes .clually e,ist, cn be obuined by pa»mg en X-Il.y througl. 

a crystal of kaliophilite (potassium aluminium silicate). The 
Tiattern of the atoms within the crystal is then translated by the 
X-Ray into a formal arrangement of light and shade which can be 

recorded on a photographic plate. -i 

But to observe such patterns m nature we do not necessatily need 
the aid of a microscope. If we are to compare art and nature, we can 
simply begin with what the human eye sees in its daily activity, but 
Lnoring, of course, all tliat has been formed by human hands. We 
must also put on one side what I will call the accidental forms of 
nature. Rocks thrown up in volcanic eruptions, trees blasted by 
lightning—these are not universal or absolute forms, and so do not 

for the moment concern us. ^ ' 

We are then left with such forms as all unimpeded growth 
assumes; the growth of crystals, the growth of vegetation, of shells 
and bones and flesh. All these processes of growth take on definite 
shapes and proportions, and if we can find general laws which govern 
these shapes and proportions, then we shall have found in nature 
a touchstone of form which we can apply to works of art. ^ 

What we do find are certain mathematical or geometrical 
equations. Many centuries ago Plato and Pythagoras liad already 
found in number the clue to the nature of the universe and to the 
mystery of beauty. Science and philosophy have undergone many 
transformations since that time, but the final result is the same, and 
ooes to show that number, in the sense of mathematical law, is the 
Lsis of all the forms which matter assumes, whether organic or 
inorganic in kind. Moreover, we do not find a mathematical chaos, 
as might be the case if every form had its own mathematical 
equation; the truth is rather that the innumerable forms, of lifeless 
substance no less than of living things, obey a definite number of 
comparatively simple laws. That is to say, the growth of particular 
things into particular shapes is determined by forces acting in 
accordance with certain inevitable mathematical or mechanical laws. 

The bee’s cell might be taken as a simple example. Each cell in 
a honeycomb is a close approach to a perfect mathematical figure 
or rather, to an uncompleted perfect mathematical figure, for one 
end is left open. In the technical language of mathematics it is a 
hexagonal prism with one open or unfinished end, and one tri 
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hedral apex of a rhombic dodecahedron. And further, this form is 
not only the strongest possible structure for a mass of adjacent cells, 
but theoretically it is also the most economical, the one which 
requires the least possible amount of labour and wax. But it is no 
longer assumed that economy is the object of this minimal configura¬ 
tion: it is merely one of the characteristics of the given structure. 

It is no wonder that ancient philosophers believed bees to be 
endowed with reason, but though there are naturalists who still 
speak as though the facts could only be explained by the bee’s 
possession of a special instinct, we now know that actually the form 
of the cell is due to an automatic play of physical forces. ‘The direct 
efforts of the bee or wasp may be supposed to be limited ... to the 
making of little hemispherical cups, as thin as the nature of the 
material permits, and packing these little round cups as close as 
possible together. It is then conceivable, and indeed probable, that 
the symmetrical tensions of the semi-fluid films should suffice . . , 
to bring the whole system into equilibrium, that is to say, into the 
configuration which the comb actually assumes.’^ If we remember 
the high degree of heat which is generated within the bee’s hive, 
and the extreme thinness of the waxen walls, then it is possible to 
realize how the cells automatically assume a shape of mathematical 
regularity, that is to say, of minimal configuration. The process 
may be observed by blowing a mass of soap bubbles into a glass bowl, 
for the hubbies will tend to assume the shape of hexagonal cells as 
their surfaces come into contact and press against each other. A 
uniform flattening takes place with a tendency for the sides to meet 
at equal angles of 120”. 

Many other tissues take on a mathematically regular form. The 
lens of a water-beetle’s eye, for example, is exactly like a cross- 
section of a honeycomb, when seen under a microscope. A water- 
beetle is a sizable thing, but floating in the sea are millions of 
millions of microsco])ic animals and plants called radiolaria and 
diatoms. You would think that nature would be rather careless 
about the form of such countless objects, but there is nothing, 
perhaps, more ‘beautiful’ in nature than these regular but intricate 
forms—all, apparently, shaped by the same mathematical and 

^ D’Arcy tTeiitwovth Thomp.son: On Groiolh and Form (new edii., 
Cambridge, 1942), pp, 542—3. I would like to pay a layman’s tribute to this 
remarkahle book, which should be regarded, not only as one of the classics 
of scientific literattire, but as a work of fundamental importance for the 
understanding of all the problems of natural philosophy, not excluding the 
nature and scope of art. 
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mechanical laws that determine the forms of crystals and cells, 
snowllakes and beetles eyes. 

What I wish to stress at this point is that when we call such 
thirin-s ‘beautiful’, we are really admitting that certain mathematical 
proportions give rise to that emotion in us which we normally 
associate with works of art. What I am going to suggest presently 
is that when, without thinking, we use the same adjective to describe 
such apparently dil'ferent things, we are not being careless or 
illohcal, but are unconsciously identifying similar qualities. 

But first let me remove a possible misunderstanding which our 
consideration of the bee’s cell and of crystals might have led to— 
the notion that the beauty of natural forms is necessarily rectilinear 
and regular. That is far from being the case. There are other 
remdar forms which are cnrvillnear, and there are a great many 
forms, perhaps the majority, which while obeying recognizable 
mathematical laws, are irregular and contorted. Of the first class, 
good examples are provided by the sj)iral conformations of many 
natural growths. Spirals are of more than one kind, hut the 
logarithmic spiral is tite one most commonly found in nature and 
most beautifully represented by certain shells. In their growth 
these shells—the pearly nautilus, for example, or the ammonite— 
obey absolutely uniform mathematical laws, due to a varying ratio 
in the rate of growth of the outer as compared with the inner surface 
of what would be, if the rates of growth were uniform, a tubular or 
conical shell. The same logarithmic spirals are to be found in plant 
growths, such as the florets of a sunflower, the scales of fir-cones, or 
the arrangement of leaves on the stems of most plants (phyllotaxis). 

For an example of asymmetrical form in nature we might take 
any of the individual hones which make up a skeleton. There is 
every reason to believe that not only in its internal structure, but 
also in the actual form it assumes, the bone is a matliematical 
solution of a problem in strain and in stress. The bone grows, so to 
speak, exactly where there is mo.st strain, and generally it conforms 
in its growth to the lines of tension and pressure to which it is 
submitted: an automatic effect of mechanical forces. The beauty 
which we recognize in modern cantilever bridges, where the form 
is a geometrical solution of a problem of strain and stress, of tension 
and pressure, must be due to the unconscious acceptance of the 
naturalness of a rational or mathematical structure: the bridge and 
the bone possess the same fitness, the same appropriateness. 

We might venture the conclusion that there is not a form in 
nature which is not due to the operation of mechanical laws under 
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the impulsion of growth. The rate of growth, the basic material, 
the function or use may vary, but the laws of physics do not vary, 
‘The forces that bring about the sphere, the Cylinder or the ellipsoid 
are the same yesterday and to-morrow. A snow-crystal is the same 
to-day as when the first snows fell’ (D’Arcy Thompson). It is to 
these forces that we owe, not only the variety, but also what might 
be called the logic of form. And from the logic of form proceeds the 
emotion of beauty. 


5. NATURE AND ART 

Let us now compare the forms of nature with the forms of art. 
I will leave out, of course, those art forms which are a deliberate 
imitation of natural forms—vessels in the shape of animals, dishes 
in the shape of leaves, etc. These are usually unintelligent facsi¬ 
miles with no appreciation of the structure of what they imitate, 
The examples I shall take are of two lands: they are either un¬ 
conscious, that is to say, intuitive copies of the internal structure of 
natural forms; or they are due to the deliberate application of laws 
derived from the structure of natural forms. 

Take the case of the humble jug. Jugs are of all shapes and sizes, 
but if we held a census of jugs, I think we should find that one form 
had predominated ever since pottery was invented: the pear- 
shaped or unduloid jug. Now though it is pear-shajied I do not 
think this form is derived from the fruit. The form of the fruit 
itself is due to a basic law of physics. If you take a suitable liquid, 
a little denser than water and incapable of mixing with it, and pour 
a little into a glass of water, it spreads over the surface and gradually 
turns into a hanging drop, nearly hemispherical; but as more 
liquid is added the drop sinks, or rather grows downwards, still 
clinging to the surface film; and the balance of forces between 
gravity and surface-tension stretches out the drop until it assumes 
the pear-sliaped or unduloid form, and finally breaks in two. But 
at the moment of greatest tension the drop assumes the pear shape; 
and this is a sliape assumed, not only hy the pear, but by many other 
objects in nature.—the shells of tiny molluscs, various seed-pods and 
cellular organisms. What I am suggesting is that when a coffee-pot 
or milk-jug assumes this shape, and we find it beautiful, it is because 
the potter, in shaping the pot, has instinctively given it the tense 
form of a liquid drop. Once having discovered this essential form, 
he can, of course, play variations on it: he can, for example, turn it 
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upside down, elongate or depress it, though the limit of such 

variations is probably strict. r. j i v 

I now pass to a more complicated example. We find that many 

nrxranisms—I am thinking particularly of plant growth, conform 
to^a well-known numerical series—2:3, 3:3, 5:8, 8:13, 13:21, etc.-— 
a series which has several curious mathematical properties. If 
arranged as fractions for instance, the denonunutor of each fraction 
is the numerator of the next^ and each denotninator is the sum 
of the preceding numerator and denominator. Ihi.s series is closely 
connected with the Golden Section, that ideal proportion which is 
obtained by dividing a Line in such a way that the shorter part is to 
the lon-rer part as the longer part is to the whole. Now the presence 
of these proportions in plants can be explained as due to the simple 
operation of mechanical forces, just as the mathematical form of the 
bL’s cell was explained. What is significant, for our present pur¬ 
pose, is that if we are sen.sitive to form we find the proportions 
represented by these figures especially pleasing, and a work of art 
which is based on them is, other things being eiiual, invariably 
pleasinT. The steeple of St. Bride’s in Fleet Street, or the tower of 
Saint-Sernin at Toulouse, are examples of the application, perhaps 
unconscious, of this principle: the intervals between each storey 
diminish as the structure of the tower rises in tlie same iiroportion 
as the intervals between the nodules in a shoot of bamboo or rush. 

These are examples taken at random, and I confess that I have 
not bad them measured by a mathematician and found correct. 
But the superficial similarity is at once apparent, and it would not be 
a difficult matter to find even more striking examples of the Golden 
Section in architecture.''^ 

But we must now leave the question of form, because form does 
not exhaust the properties of a work of art. There is also, to take the 
most nearly related property, colour. 


= That architecture is capable of taking over, not merely the proportions 
found in vegetable growth, but even its inecliaiiical structure, was illus¬ 
trated in the Architectural Review (January, 1937) by the Czech architect 
Karel Honzik. The rictoria Regiit, or South American water-lily, has a leaf 
about six feet wide which can support a large dog or a small cliild on the 
water; the struts of tliis leaf, which serve the same purpose as the veining 
of an ordinary leaf, are enormously develo]ied and corresponil closely to 
the structural form evolved by engineers for a reinforced concrete ioof- 
span. Indeed, Sir Joseph Paxton once, when explaining Ids plans foi the 
Crystal Palace, held up a leaf of that water-lily and remarked. Natuie 
was the engineer, providing the leaf with longitudinal and transver.se 
girders and supports that I, borrowing from it, have adopted in this 
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I. COLOUR 

Properly speaking, form cannot be perceived except as colour; you 
cannot separate what you see as form from what you see as colour, 
because colour is simply the reaction of the form of an object to the 
rays of light by means of which we perceive it. Colour is the super¬ 
ficial aspect of form. Nevertheless, colour has a very important part 
to play in art, because it has a very direct effect on our senses. The 
range of colours, indeed, might be placed in a series to correspond 
with the range of our emotions; red corresponding with anger, yel¬ 
low with joy, blue with longing, and so on. There is probably a 
simple physiological explanation for this correspondence, the pleas¬ 
ure or discomfort being determined by the frequency with which 
the waves or rays of light strike the retina of the eye. That is the 
physiological aspect of colour, but coloui- has also its psychological 
aspects. Some people like or dislike colours because they associate 
them with their general likes or dislikes—they like green because 
they associate it with springtime, or blue because it reminds them 
of Italian skies; they dislike red because they associate it with danger, 
or mad bulls. These likes and dislikes perhaps have their source in 
the unconscious, and are, at any rate, part of the temperamental dis¬ 
position of each individual. Such associative values have nothing to 
do with the aesthetic value of colour as such, though they may have a 
great deal to do with any particular individual’s reaction to a partic¬ 
ular work of art. The aesthetic relation to colour is simply this: that 
we enter intuitively into the nature of the colour, appreciate its 
depth, or warmth, or tonality—that is to say, its objective qualities 

b;iil(ling.’ And the architect Honiig, in the article I have mentioned, siims 
up the wliole matter in these words: ‘The cone, the pyramid, parallel lines, 
the plane and the globe are all “constants” in Nature's technique. Nature 
.seeks an ideal state of equilibrium between these forces. The moment she 
begins to succeed she ceases to be formless; the result being an embodiment 
of the shapes characteristic of flowers, crystals and other organisms. We 
are told that everything on earth is changing, and so moving; but an 
equally universal law governs its movement: an urge to find a condition of 
harmony or rest; harmony, maturity or crystallization. The shape in which 
matter achieves a balance of strength is its perfection, a solution of its 
own particular problem in which there is no waste or superllnity, If we 
add to, or lake something from, that perfection, the shape loses its eqiii- 
poise, its characteristic appearance, and has to start in quest of both afresh. 
In the same way, human inventions arise from the will of man, and move 
towards the intrinsic perfection of a final form that can only be invalidated 
by the emergence of new conditions.' 
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^and then proceed to identify these qualities with our emotions.® 

Actually, in a work of art, we are rarely concerned with a simple 
reaction to a single colour, though it has been demonstrated that the 
apprehension or appreciation of a single colour may be aesthetic. But 
more generally we are concerned with several colours, and it is ac¬ 
cording to whether they make a harmony or a discord that we h^dge 
a visual work of art. But again there is probably a phy.sical explana¬ 
tion as there is in the case of music. Just as from a scale of tones you 
can in accordance with certain laws of tonality, produce eitlicr har¬ 
mony or discord of music, so from the scale of tlie spectrum you can 
produce a similar harmony or discord of colour. 

In considering the use of colour in the work of art we must re¬ 
member two further facts; first, that the recording instrument, that 
is to say, the human eye and the nervous system with which it com¬ 
municates, varies in efficiency from one individual to another, much 
in the way that the efficiency of wireless receiving-sets varies. Sec¬ 
ondly, in using colour to depict an object, that is to say, to give a 
pictorial imitation of an object, the artist will find that colour has cer¬ 
tain visual properties which can he used lo suggc.st space and there¬ 
fore three-dimensional form—red, for example, seems to come out 
from the plane of the canvas, blue to sink into it. But these are tech¬ 
nical niceties which we may leave aside in the present very general 
description of the properties of a work of art. 

To resume: we have found two elements present in every plastic 
work of art; Form which we have traced to the operation of univer¬ 
sal laws of nature, and colour which is Lite superficial property of all 
concrete forms, and which serves to emphasise the physical nature 
and the texture of such forms. There are certain secondary proper¬ 
ties which arise from the combination of two or more forms—from 
the way one form is related to another, or to several others—forms 
within forms, so to speak. Balance, Symmetry, and Rhythm are all 
properties of this kind, and their purpose is to suggest the static or 
dynamic, the passive or active condition of the related forms. Com¬ 
position is the sum-total of all tliese secondary properties, including 
colour, and the purpose of composition is to organize all the physical 
elements which make up a work of art into a coherent pattern, pleas¬ 
ing to the senses. If the work of art involves an illusion of space, 
then all these properties must contribute lo that illusion. 

^ Cf. Edward D\illough; ‘The Perceptive I’robleni in the Aesthetic 
■Appreciation of Single Colours’ {Brit. J. Psych. II, 406 If.) and ‘The 
Perceptive Problem in the Appreciation of Simple Colour-combinations’ 
ilhii]. Ill, 106 ff.). 
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6. THE SUBJECTIVE ASPECT 

So far we have been considering the work of art as though it were 
a natural phenomenon, an object focused by a sensitive instrument 
of uniform scientific precision. A good deal of aesthetics has pro¬ 
ceeded on this assumption, and has resulted in a formalism far too 
limited to include within its scope the reality of art. It was Tlreodor 
Fechner, 'the father of modern aesthetics’, who first broke away 
from this barren formalism by introducing the factor of association, 
and since his time (his principal work was published in 18G7) much 
work has been done on what might he called the subjective aspects 
of art. For the work of art, however concrete and objective, is not 
constant or inevitable in its effect: it demands the co-operation of the 
spectator, and the energy which the spectator ‘puts into’ the work of 
art has been given the special name of ‘empathy’ (Einfithlung), 
Lipps, who gave currency to the term in aesthetics, defined empathy 
as ‘the objectivated enjoyment of self’, and it is often assumed that 
it means merely that the spectator projects into the work of art his 
own emotions or feelings. But this is not the proper meaning, By 
‘empathy’ we mean a mode of aesthetic perception in which the 
spectator discovers elements of feeling in the work of art and identi¬ 
fies his own sentiments with these elements—e.g., he discovers 
spirituality, aspiration, etc., in the pointed arches and spires of a 
gothic cathedral, and can then contemplate tliose qualities in an ob¬ 
jective or concrete form; no longer as vaguely apprehended subjec¬ 
tive feelings, but as definite masses and colours.* But obviously such 
‘empathetic’ perceptions will vary from individual to individual, ac¬ 
cording to emotional or psychological disposition. This is, indeed, the 
next important fact to recognize: namely, that the appreciation of 
art, no less than its creation, is coloured by all the variations of 
human temperament. 

* The best definition of empathy I have ever discovered is given by 
Ednard Spranger in Tj-prs of Men (tram. Figors, Halle, 1928), pp, 92-3: 
‘The expression used liy I.ipps, that empathy is objectivated enjoyment of 
self, is linijle to be misunderstood. For, one might think that this ego is tlie 
real ego in the sense of the really desiring, suffering and acting ego. But this 
putting oneself in another's place and empathic action is obviously some¬ 
thing wholly different from the aesthetic attitude. In aesthetic contempla¬ 
tion we do not find in the particular object our real .self hut only “some¬ 
thing psychical’’. The liveliness of a red is not onr vivacity, but there is, 
in the specific object (for instance, in tlie perceived or imagined rod) 
“something vivacious”, and it is this which radiates back and gives our self 
the corresponding quality. One must not call these cognized feelings but, 
more accurately, feelings of empathy. Our soul, in the aesthetic .state 
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At first sight it would seem that in deserting the objective unity 
and form of the work of art, aesthetics merely flounders into a chaos 
of subjectivism, but many psychologists have worked on this problem 
(Binet Dessoir, Bullough—we shall have occasion to mention some 
of their contributions to the subject in a later chapter) and as a result 
it has been possible to classify types of aesthetic perception, and to 
show that the varieties of art (or variations of sLyle) correspond to 

these perceptive types. 

It is far from my wish to deny the existence of a general factor in 
aesthetics. Both in Lite creation and the a]ipreciatiori of the work of 
art there exists a state of aesthetic consciousness for which we can 
find physiological or even physical correlates. It is possible that the 
mental processes involved can be expressed in general terms,® just 
as for example, the laws of organic growth can be expressed in gen¬ 
eral terms. But we are now concerned v\uth a description of the 
species which are produced by a generic process, and we find that 
they can be classified according to the psychological types through 
which the process operates. 

We shall have a good deal to say about the psychology of types in 
a later chapter; at present the reader is asked to accept tlie statement 
that all the researches of modern physiology and psychology (includ¬ 
ing Kretschmer, Pavlov, Jaensch, Pfahlcr and Jung, upon whom we 
shall mainly rely) have not departed materially from a basic classi¬ 
fication corresponding to the traditional classification of tempera¬ 
ments, which in its turn corresponds with an equally traditional 
classification of mental activities. According to this traditional classi¬ 
fication, there are four basic types of mental activity—thinking, feel¬ 
ing, sensation and intuition; and according to the balance and scope 
of these activities within a particular individual, that individual will 
belong to a corresponding psychological type. 

apprehends in the object (besides tlie qualities wliich can he conceptually 
determined) psychical accompanying qualities, and when we live in these 
concretely our soul expands above the real sphere of its struggle with the 
external world to a free and floating imaginative self. Foreign selves too 
can be absorbed aesthetically- Then, however, the emphasis does not lie 
on the understanding or affirming of their individual existence and be¬ 
haviour, but on a psychic empathy of our subjectivity wliich is expanded 
by the object and into it.’ 

® Cf. H, J. Eysenck: ‘The Experimental Study of the “Good Gestalt”— 
a New Approach’— Psych. Reinciu, vol. '1-9 (1942), 344-()4, where a ‘law of 
aesthetic appreciation’ is convincingly presented in the following terms; 
The pleasure derived from a yiereept as such is directly proportional to the 
decrease of energy capable of doing work in the total nervous system, as 
compared with the original state of the whole sy.stcm.’ 
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It may be fully admitted that this result is determined by such 
factors as endocrine constitution, cortical motility, and other purely 
physiological factors. For the moment we are not concerned with the 
factors which determine individual variations, but only with the 
final product—the personality® of the individual. 

Just as we may recognize four’ types of personality corresponding 
to the four modes of mental activity, and having four distinct modes 
of perception, so it is possible to recognize four distinct modes of 
aesthetic activity expressed in works of art. This result may also be 
reached by an empirical classification of the historical styles of art, 
and the unsystematic phraseology of the history of art does in fact in¬ 
clude four distinct styles or types. There is the style known variously 
as realism or naturalism, which consists in making as exact an imi¬ 
tation as possible of the objective facts present in an act of perception; 
there is the style known variously as idealism, romanticism, super¬ 
realism, fantastic or imaginative art which, while making use of 
images of visual origin, constructs from these an independent reality. 
Thirdly, there is the style which we call expressionistic, and which is 
determined by the artist’s desire to find a plastic correspondence for 
his immediate sensations, liis temperamental reactions to a percep- 

It may be tlcsirahle at this point to introduce certain definitions which 
will be observed throughout tills book. They are ba.secl on a survey of current 
usage made by W, A. Willemse, Constitution-Types in Ddinqueiwy, 
London, 1952, pp, 226-7. Temperament includes affectability, tempo and 
intensity of impulse, and is closely connected with the ncuro-glandnlar 
system and the relations of the cortex to the sub-cortex. Character is a 
product of interactions between the individual impulses (instincts), tem¬ 
perament, and the sociological environment; it therefore includes primarily 
the sociological attitudes and sentiments, and especially the aim-aspect, 
piirpo.siveness or direction of the manifestation of these attitudes and 
sentiments, with particular stress on ethical values. Constitutitm. is defined 
by Kretschmer ns ‘The totality of individual qualities which depend on 
heredity’. Persnnnlily- is the most inclusive term, and is used to indicate 
the total individual as he manifests himself in all social relations. Certain 
aspects of physifpie arc included (‘iinposlngness’ or ‘insignificance’, etc.) 
but personality is mainly determined by the conrhinntion of temperament, 
character and intellect. Intellect seems to he the only new factor ])re.sent in 
personality, and it is closely related to the cortex of the brain, where even 
Pavlov, for example, allows that a controlling centre may be situated. 

’ Some writers (E. Spranger and F. Miillcr) recognize six basic types, 
but tliese further elaborations do not affect our argument—the corre¬ 
sponding types of art could be correspondingly elaborated. Dr. Joan Evans, 
wlio has made the most direct study of psychological types in their relation 
to the vis\ial arts (Taste and Temperament, London, 1939) confines herself 
to four basic types. 
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tion or experience. Fiimlly, there is the style which avoids all imh 
tative elements and invites an aesthetic response to the purely formal 
relationships of space, mass, colour, sound, etc. This style is some¬ 
times called abstract, but ‘constructive’, ‘ahsoluto’, or ‘intuitional’ 
would be more exact terms. 

We shall analyse the correspondences between temperament and 
style more closely in a later chaj)ter, but they suggest themselves 
without much difficulty. Realism or naturalism obviously corres¬ 
ponds to the mental activity we call tlunldiig—the observation, analy¬ 
sis and exact recording of the material given in tlie act of percep¬ 
tion. The aesthetic correlates of sensation, which is the awareness of 
the sensible quality of things—heaviness, sharpness, warmth or 
coldness, etc., are expiressed metaphorically, that is to say, by the ex¬ 
aggeration of representative detail at the exjiense of exactness, as in 
caricature. If we read the letters of a gi-eat exjuussionist jiainter Like 
Van Gogh, we see that lu painting a picture it is always for him a 
question of translating his subject into sensible (puilities which have 
no imitative function but wliich ui-ouse in the spectator a correspond¬ 
ing sensation—not a corresponding image. ‘The tiling is greens of a 
different quality, of the same value, so as to form a whole of green, 
which by its vibration, will make you think of the gentle rustle of 
the ears of corn swaying in tlie breeze.’® Feelings, and the emotions 
whicli are the content of feeling, are too various to be correlated with 
a particular style of art, but it is quite possible to set on one side types 
of art which aim, not to express sensations, or to record objective 
phenomena, but to represent feelings of anger, fear, love, hate, joy, 
grief, shame, pride and all the in finitely subtler grades of moral and 
intellectual emotion. We must avoid a discussion of the relation of 
feeling to sensation, wliidi belongs to academic psychology; what is 
pertinent to our jnesent discussion is the fact that in the degree that 
emotions become more subtle and refined, and therefore more diffi¬ 
cult to relate to the sensational processes with which they are accom¬ 
panied, so the rejiresentation of these emotions becomes more a func¬ 
tion of the imagination, that is to say, of tlie ability to construct a 
myth, allegory, personification, etc., capable of embodying and 
thereby expressing the emotion. An expressionist jiainter, like Van 
Gogh, is limited to subjects with a phenomenal existence—sun- 
flow'ers, chairs, trees, the features of an individual; only an idealist 
or super-realist painter, such as Raphael or Michelangelo, can attempt 
subjects which involve feelings of sublimity, immortality, divinity, 

^Further Letters of Vincent Van Gogh to his Brother. London, 192!), 
p. 472, Many similar passages might be quoted, 
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devotion, power, love, etc. It is significant that when Van Gogh 
wished to paint an emotional subject, he copied a painting by Millet, 
Rembrandt or Delacroix: he reacted to an already existing object— 
he did not, and could not, create the sensational equivalents of a sub¬ 
jective emotion. 

As for the mental activity called intuition, by which we do not 
mean any super-sensational faculty of the mind, but the apprehen¬ 
sion of abstract quantities and relations (size, shape, distance, volume, 
surface-areas, etc.) it is the basis of a fourth type of art which, 
though it is most nearly related to the formal qualities pertaining to 
all types of art, is not commonly distinguished as a type. This is 
because theories of art are too exclusively based on pictorial art; and 
though there has arisen in modern times an abstract pictorial art, 
this type of art is more frequently represented by music and archi¬ 
tecture. This type of art,consists in the effective juxtaposition of 
surfaces, solid forms, colours and tones, and tlie appreciation of such 
art springs from the direct awareness of the relationships which 
exist between such surfaces, solid forms, colours and tones. 

Though it is easy to make this theoretical classification of art into 
four main types corresponding to the four main types of personality, 
in reality all the types, whether of men or their artifacts, merge into 
one another. Realism may be tinged with idealism, idealism with 
expressionism, and all three types with constructivism. Extreme 
modes of representation, no less than extreme modes of apprehen¬ 
sion, are rare, and though we should resist the temptation to con¬ 
struct a hierarchy of typos, in art as in men, nevertheless it may be 
doubted whether those works of art which humanity has for cen¬ 
turies accepted as universal in their appeal, are ever of a pure type. 
Great works of art are complex and various in their appeal. 

It is the considerable achievement of modern psycliology and of 
modern art to have made the world conscious of these facts, and 
tolerant (intellectually, if not politically) of variety. Modern art has 
broken through the artificial boundaries and limitations which we 
owe to a biased view of the human personality. Modern psychology 
has correspondingly shown that the mind of man is complex; that it 
is a balance of forces—of various impulses or unconscious ‘drives’, 
and that the various psychological types into which human beings 
can he divided are determined by the predominance of one particular 
impulse or group of impulses. What I am saying, therefore, is simple 
enough and should always have been admitted; namely, that there 
is not one type of art to which all types of men should conform, but 
as many types of art as there are types of men; and that the cate- 
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gories 


into which we divide art should naturally correspond to the 


categories into which we divide men. This statement does not ex¬ 
clude the philosophical problem of value, to which I shall come pres¬ 
ently; I am ii-Ot suggesting that there is no possibility of making 
judgments about the various types of art, or of men. But from a 
scientific point of view, each type of art is the legitimate expression 
of a type of mental personality. From a scientific point of view, that 
is to say, realism and idealism, expressionism and constructivism are 
all natural phenomena, and the warring schools into which men 
divide themselves are merely the products of ignorance and pre¬ 
judice. A true eclecticism can, and should, enjoy all the manifesta¬ 
tions of the creative impulse in man. 


6. THE FUNCTION OF IMAGINATION 

It may be objected that in thus disintegrating the concept of art, 
we lose sight of its essential unity—of the qualities which, irrespec¬ 
tive of type, differentiate tlie artistic expression of men from more 
habitual modes of communication. We have, it is true, suggested 
tliat all works of art conform in some degree to the structural laws 
which are characteristic of tire physical universe, but it might with 
some justice he argued that all expression, and indeed all perception, 
is inherently artistic—tends, that is to say, to seek an aesthetically 
satisfying form or configuration. In this sense, what works best, in 
any activity, is what is most functionally organized—whatever com¬ 
bines the greatest economy of material with the maximum struc¬ 
tural strength (the bee’s honeycomb, for example, or the crow of a 
cock, the song of a nightingale, the ‘action’ of a racehorse). But this 
quality in art is, let me repeat, the objective aspect, and man in his 
originating activity can only slavishly follow the models provided by 
Nature. He is not, so far as that aspect of art is concerned, a creator, 
but merely an imitator. But art has its subjective aspect, and the 
question we are now asking is whether, in that subjective aspect, it 
amounts to more than a reflection of the idiosyncrasies of each in¬ 
dividual temperament. Briefly, is there a subjective state of aesthetic 
consciousness which is necessary, in any type of personality, for the 
production no less than for the appreciation of a work of art? 

At the end of a survey of ‘Recent Work in Experimental Aesthe¬ 
tics’ written twenty years ago,® Bullough remarked that ‘we have 
reason to believe that there is a distinction which imqjarts to the 
aesthetic consciousness a character and significance of its own, irre- 
<• Brit. J. Psjrch., XII (1921-2), 76-99. 
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ducible to the value of other attitudes’. He then called on aesthetic 
theory and experiment to define and analyse this consciousness, to 
ascertain the conditions of its realization and the range and typical 
features of its occurrence. Although Bullough himself made an im¬ 
portant contribution to the discussion (the concept of ‘aesthetic dis¬ 
tance’) the scientific analysis of aesthetic consciousness has not ad¬ 
vanced much beyond the level it reached with Wordsworth and 
Coleridge and their Geinnan contemporaries. Wordsworth’s descrip¬ 
tion of ‘the lieightened state of sensibility’ in whicli poetic composi¬ 
tion can take place; and Coleridge’s definition of imagination as the 
power v\'liich ‘reveals itself in the balance or reconcilement of op¬ 
posite or discordant qualities: of sameness with difference; of the 
general with the concrete; the idea with the image; the individual 
with the representative; the sense of novelty and freshness with old 
and familiar objects; a more than usual state of emotion with more 
than usual order; judgment ever awake and steady self-possession 
with enthusiasm and feeling profound or vehement; and while it 
blends and harmonizes the natural and the artificial, still subordi¬ 
nates art to nature; the manner to the matter; and our admiration 
of the poet to our sympathy with the poetry . . .’—this description 
and this definition carry the discussion as far as, at any rate, is neces¬ 
sary for our present purpose. For imagination is revealed as the 
common factor in all the subjective aspects of art, and as the factor 
which reconciles these diverse subjective aspects with the invariable 
laws of objective beauty, the more than usual state of emotion with 
more than usual order. The mode of its operation will be discussed in 
the next chapter. 

We must admit, of course 'that in a certain sense, order in itself 
appeals to the imagination, and it is even possible to maintain that 
the highest type of imagination is precisely the one which occupies 
Itself with the creation of abstract proportions and harmonies. This is 
the kind of imagination which, as we have seen, expresses itself in 
music, in architecture, in industrial design, and in abstract or non- 
figurative painting. But however highly we estimate such art, we 
cannot pretend that it exhausts the powers of the imagination, nor 
even that it satisfies the normal need for aesthetic expression. There 
is about such art a purity, a severity and a discipline which corre¬ 
sponds only to one side of our nature—to the conscious desire to 
imitate and unconsciously to emulate the structural perfection of the 
physical universe. But we are endowed with a mind that is not satis¬ 
fied with such a circumscribed activity—a mind that desires to create 
and adventure beyond the given. We are endowed, that is to say, 
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with a free will, and in virtue of this Freedom we strive rather to 
avoid the fixed and regular features of tlie laws of natui'e. and to 
express instead a world of our own—a world which is a reflection of 
our feelings and emotions, of that complex of instincts and thoughts 
which we call the personality. 

7. THE PLACE OF VALUE IN THE WORLD OF ART 

There are, of course, many deg-roes of feeling and many modes of 
expressing those feelings, and wo are comj)elled to seek some stan¬ 
dard of value to enable us to distinguish between them. It will not 
do to say that the strongest or nios' direct way is necessarily the best 
way: that would put a liigh value on a merely aiiiinal cry of joy or 
sorrow, and lead to what we call crudity or .sentimentality in art. Ob¬ 
viously, if we are to distingulsli an art of expression from expression 
itself, everything will depend on the elaboration or the refinement 
of these elemental responses. 

We might begin by assuming that tlie artist himself feels so 
strongly and puts so much of this feeling into his work of art, that 
the work of art becomes as it were infectious, and conununicatcs 
what the artist felt to anyone who looks at it. Such, indeed, is the 
basis of that kind of art already mentioned which lias quite logically 
been called expressionist art. Tlie artist strives to express liis feelings 
rather than to record his observations. Indeed, it has been shown by 
experiments with the congenitally blind, that even people who have 
never had any visual images can nevertheless give plastic exp]'es.sion 
to their bodily sensations; it has been shown, too, that the expression 
of these non-visual sensations accounts for certain qualities even in 
the art of normally sighted people, qualities of distortion and signi¬ 
ficant emphasis which have usually been regarded as arbitrary man¬ 
nerisms of the artist. But these expressive cpialities in art, though 
they may account for the deviations from the formal perfection of 
physical laws which our sensibility may seem to require, do not ex¬ 
plain the appeal which art makes, not only to our sensations, but to 
the higher synthetic faculties of mind and imagination. 

We have seen that the imaginative appeal of art is a very subtle 
process, taking place below the level of our normal conscious life, and 
I do not think any philosoj)her or a critic would venture to explain 
it fully. If we look at a portrait by Raphael, or a landscape by Breug¬ 
hel or Constable, it is natural enough to assume that what appeals to 
us in such pictures is the sum total of wiiat we see with our eyes and 
understand on the basis of everyday experience—the exact repre- 
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sentation of the personality of a man or the details and atmosphere 
of an out-of-door scene. We appreciate the cleverness of the artist 
and if we are simple-minded we think that the art is in the clever¬ 
ness, and that all paintings ought to be more or less like paintings by 
Raphael and Breughel. 

We can look further around and we discover in other times and 
countries that the works of ai't made by men are very different from 
the works of art made by Raphael or Breughel. We discover that the 
Ancient Egyptians and Assyrians carved monstrous animals like the 
sphinx and the griffin; that the Indians cast bronze statues of god¬ 
desses with four or even six arms, and that when the Chinese paint 
a landscape they leave out nearly all the details and seem satisfied 
with a cloud, a mountain peak and perhaps one solitary tree. We 
find that the Greeks had one form of art, and the Celtic tribes in the 
Noj’th of Europe quite another; that when Africa and America and 
the South Seas were discovered, in each new continent a new and 
strange kind of art was found. In short, if we put together all tlie art 
of the wmrld, the kind of art we associate with Raphael or Breughel 
or Constable is seen to be a minority. It is merely one kind of art, and 
it is confined to a few countries in one corner of the world. So we 
must not be too snobbish about it and imagine that it is the only kind 
of art, or necessarily the best kind. We must look at all types of art, 
and only then shall we be in a position to understand how art appeals 
to the imagination. 

We liave seen tliat the form of a work of art appeals directly to 
the senses; it is possible to explain that appeal in teimis of physics and 
pliysiology, and since these sciences are universal, we might expect, 
and we do find, that tlie formal pi-operties of art do not vary from 
country to country, or age to age. There are, of com'se, ma.ny dif¬ 
ferent applications of tlie laws of nature, and the forms of art are as 
various as the forms of life; but the underlying principles of form and 
structure are the same. But the remaining properties of art, those 
which are not formal, have no inevitable basis; they are rather 
fancies, conjured up by the imagination. It is possible that imagina¬ 
tion, too, has laws under which it operates—that the fantasies which 
seem so arbitrary when they come to us in the state of dreaming, and 
which are instigated by the pathological complexes which psycho¬ 
analysis reveals, have their own dramatic unities and tendencies to 
formal organization. We shall in a later chapter offer evidence which 
points in this direction. We speak commonly of ‘calling up’ images 
and the metaphor suggests that there is a hidden depth from which 
the images emerge—a well from which they rise up like genii in the 
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Arabian Nights- And sucli we know to be the actual truth. These 
images when we are not conscious of thent, are stored more or less 
deeply iti the mind, and when they are completely submerged wo say 
that they are in the unconscious, which is that part of the mind to 
wliich we normally only have direct access in states of hypnosis or 
(luring sleep. A great part of our li fc—as much as a third—is spent 
in this state of sleep, during which we live in another dimension of 
time and space, full of an active play of images. 

There is little doubt that some of llie attraction wo find in works 
of art is due to the presence in th(i work of art of primordial images 
which have found their way from the unconsciou.s levels of the 
mind. Both the artist in creating the work of art, and we who look 
at the work of art, are penetrating nioi-e or less deejily into the world 
of dreams. From that world the artist derives what he calls his ‘in¬ 
spiration’—his sudden perception of an image or a theme—and into 
that world and in the very act of perception, the .spectator—the per¬ 
son enjoying a work of art—brings a new image. The psychology of 
what then happens is still obscure, hut we know that it depends, to 
a considerable extent, on what we bring with us wdien we come into 
the presence of a work of art—on wliat psychologists call our adap¬ 
tation. We must think of the unconscious iniiul of Lire spectator as a 
sort of carnival into wliLcli a strange figure sudJoiily strays. All the 
merry-makers turn towards the nowcoiucr aiul welcome hlinj he 
joins in their dance and the fun goes nil tlie faster. Soniethiiig like 
that must happen when we look at a picture and ex])eiiGnco the 
wonder which it is the artist’s aim to induce in us.^® 

It was Ballough who fir.st pointed out, in the .-u ticlu alreiuly ([itottsl 
{Eric. J. Psych., XII, 92-99), the impoitancc of the .s-tiige of iuhiptation 
which precedes the apprehension of the aestlietic object. ‘There is a growing 
sense,' he then wrote, ‘tliat here, if anywhere, we may lind tliat bedrock 
upon which the whole super-structure of aestlietic experience—of appre¬ 
ciation as well as artistic production—nltirnatoly rests,’ lie dol'ines tlie 
phenomenon in the following way: ‘In a general way, adajilation impdies, 
positively, the attending to the various aspects jiresentcd by the object 
(either spontaneously or by an art of voluntary attention), and the opening 
of all the channels of reminiscence, associations, historical and technical 
knowledge, inferences, emotional I'esonances, organic sensations, etc., in 
so far ns they may serve to iinjiart an adequate meaning to the object 
and to lead to an adequate interjirctation of it on the lines jiredetermined 
hy the nrtht. Negatively, it involves the cutting out of all irrelevant 
trends of thought, extra-nosthcLic points of view, the selection of valuable 
associations and the sujipression of nselc.ss or disturbing dispositions. 
Especially of such as by their intensity or nature wonhl lead to deviating 
associations, purely personal interests, or reminiscences splitting the 
interest in the object or destroying the unity of attention and ajjpreciation.' 
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I do not want to suggest that it is always cariiival-time within the 
unconscious mind; sometimes it is a danse macabre, or a solemn 
tragedy. And perhaps there are modes of unconscious mental activity 
altogether different from our conscious modes of thinking and per¬ 
ceiving. I am only using a parable in an attempt to describe one of 
the hidden mysteries of life. It has been the aim of that modern 
movement in art known as superrealism, to give a more direct account 
of these unconscious phantasies, and thereby to present a more com¬ 
plete picture of the total reality of our being. The unconscious has, 
of course, played a part in the art of the past, but the tendency, with 
the advance of civilization and rationalism, has been to discoun¬ 
tenance its appearance, and even to suppress it altogether. Superreal¬ 
ism not merely recognizes the importance and necessity of this ele¬ 
ment in art, but even insists that it is the fount of all imaginative 
power, the basis for all creative activity. 


8. SUMMARY 

This preliminary definition of art must halt at this point. We have 
seen that two main principles are involved—a principle of form, de¬ 
rived, in our opinion, from the organic world, and the universal ob¬ 
jective aspect of all works of art; and a principle of origination pecu¬ 
liar to the mind of man, and Impelling him to create (and appreciate 
the creation of) symbols, phantasies, myths which take on a univers¬ 
ally valid objective existence only in virtue of the principle of form. 
Form is a function of perception-, origination is a function of imagi¬ 
nation. These two mental activities exhaust, in their dialectical 

Ill the course of his further description of aesthetic adaptation, Biillough 
recognizes its impersonal or rather non-personal character as its most 
important feature—its divorce from all directly practical needs and 
functions and from the personal relevance of the object. ‘It is neither 
agreeable (as a personal affection), nor useful (as fulfilling a praclical 
function), nor directly ethically valuable (as serving a socially sanctioned, 
remotely persomd purpose). At the same time, our adaptation is not 
impersonal, in the sense of scientific impartiality or mere intellectual 
curiosity. It is rather a non-personal relation to the object: its significance 
does not affect me in my everyday experience, yet it does not lose touch 
with either the emotional sphere or a generally human interest; and 
though the experience has a certain \inrcality or, if yon like, fictitiousness 
about it, it yet docs not fail to obtain a full resyjonse of the personality to 
which it appeals.’ This description of the aesthetic experience, which every¬ 
one will recognize as exact, has, it seems to rne, been largely substantiated 
by the hypothe.sis of the unconscious, particularly in its collective or non¬ 
personal aspects. See Chapter VII. 
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counterplay, all the ps 5 "chic aspects of aesthetic experience, But art 
has other aspects—biological and social—and it is far from my in¬ 
tention to underestimate their importance. Indeed, the following 
chapters are nothing but an inquiry into these wider aspects of the 
aesthetic activity, and an insistence on its fundamental importance 
in all spheres of life. But that kind of phrase does not adequately repre¬ 
sent the total nature of my claim, for I maintain that life itself, in 
its most secret and essential sources, is aesthetic—that it only is in 
virtue of tire embodiment of energy in a foi-m which is not merely 
material, but aesthetic. Such is the formative principle discernible in 
the evolution of the universe itself. It would soem that the more the 
physicist is able to reveal of the nature of the ph 3 rsical structure of 
the world, the more he relies on numerical harmonies which are 
aesthetically satisfying. Fundamentally, the aesthetician, no less 
than the physicist, is ready to accept a view of tire universe which 
finds that the cleavage between the aesthetic and the extra-aesthetic 
domain of experience, no less than that between the scientific and 
the extra-scientific, is the cleavage between the metrical and the 
non-metrical rather than that between the concrete and the trans¬ 
cendental. 

Cf. A. S, Eddington; The Nature of the Physical World (Ciunlnddgt;, 
1928), p 27S. 
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Chapter Three 


ON PERCEPTION AND 
IMAGINATION 


j 4 whole essay might be written on the danger 
of thinking without images.—Coleridge 


1. THE PROBLEM OF PERCEPTION 


N o subject in psydiology has involved so much research as the 
act of perception. It is the basic act of our psyche or mind, and 
unless WG are clear what is involved in the act, the whole of our 
psychology will he false. 

We can say (tliougli some philosophers have questioned even this) 
that two terms are involved: an object and a subject. The object may 
be a part of the furniture of the mind, as we shall see later, but in 
the simplest case it is separate and external. The subject is a sensitive 
human being—tliat is to say, a living organism, part of whose physi¬ 
cal equipment are certain senses which can be directed on to this ex¬ 
ternal object. We can see it, touch it, taste it, smell it or hear it. 

We are mainly concerned in this study with the sense of sight, 
and we shall for the most part discuss the problem of perception in 
relation to this sense alone. We have, therefore, an object ‘x’ and 
we have a sensitive human being directing his attention to this 
object, ‘x’ is seen: a reflection of its outline, mass and colour passes 
through the lenses of the eyes and is registered as an ‘image’ by 
the brain. 

What the brain apprehends in this act is the appearance of the ob¬ 
ject. We learn by experience that the object has other characteris¬ 
tics which are not immediately evident to the eye, but for the 
moment we are not concerned with this process of learning, nor 
with the apprehension of the whole content of the object. The act of 
perception has culminated in an awareness of the appearance of the 
obj set. 

But that is not the whole story. We do not live in a vacuum which 
at any one moment contains an isolated object and a mind as im¬ 
personal as a mirror. The object, for example, is probably one of 
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many that enter into the field of vision—it has a context, as we say, 
and the act of perception therefore becomes in some measure an act 
of discrimination, even, some psychologists maintain, discrimina- 
lion in favour of a particular (‘good’ or ‘best possible’) piattern. 
Further, the brain which receives the rellection of the object is a 
train which has, during the whole of its conscious existence, re¬ 
ceived many such rellectioris, and these refleclions have left their 
impressions, impressions which are capable of being revived, and as 
it were, re-experienced. For ‘it ])ertains to the very being of a mind 
that it has the facility, in and through subsequcMit states, of “re¬ 
producing” or “recalling” the awareness which was the awareness 
of the content of a previous state and of utilizing this retained 
awareness in the life of the [ircsent and of the future’T 

The retained awai-eness of the object, therefore, finds itself among 
the traces of other retained avvarencsses, and it tends, by its mere phys¬ 
ical presence, to attract to itself those awarenesses which are relev¬ 
ant, i.e., wliich complete the required pattern. If we open the door 
to go out and we see rain, we are immediately aware of the existence 
of objects which protect us from the rain, an umbrella or a raincoat. 
We call such a process of Unking a present act of perception with a 
revived act of perception association, and the faculty wliicli enables 
us to revive the awareness of previous perceptions we call memory. 
We may note here, for it will perhaps concern us later, that all associa¬ 
tions are not of the simple rain-umhi-ella typo^: the therapeutic 
method known as psychoanalysis is built upon the fact tliat associa¬ 
tions can be indirect—that is to say, tlie connections between an 
awareness and a revived awareness, or between two revived 
awarenesses, is often hidden from the conscious mind of the 
subject, 

2, THE AESTHETIC FACTOR 

We are still treating the subject as a passive reflector, hut actually 
it is ‘sensitive’, and reacts to the reception of the content of the act 
of apprehending. The subject that responds is actually a psycho¬ 
physical organism, and its reaction is a motor reaction of nerves, 
glands and the whole metabolism of the body to the stimulus re- 

^ G. Dawes Hicks; ‘On the Nature of Iniagos,’ Brit. J.Psych. XV (1924—5) 
129, 

am ignoring the problem of how such associations arise and are 
fixated; problems of attention, learning, behaviour-patterns, conditioned 
reflexes, etc. 
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ceiYed through the sense organs. This motor reaction we call sen¬ 
sation. But there is besides the response of the affective system. The 
response of the mind to any act of perception is not an isolated event: 
it is part of a serial development: it takes place within a complete or¬ 
chestration of sense perceptions and sensations, and is controlled— 
given its place within the pattern—by what we call feeling. We 
could not possibly live that ‘life of pure sensation’ which Keats de¬ 
sired: it would be a chaos from which mind could not emerge. We 
have therefore evolved, not only the power of discrimination, wdiich 
is essential for the apprehension of a particular object, but a power 
of reacting in our own interests to our awareness of the object. If I 
hear the whistle of a descending bomb, I do not only register the 
pitch of the note: I do not only hove those pliysical sensations of fear 
which physiologists tell us are due to the injection of adrenalin 
into tlie blood stream: but 1 have also an \ns,l&n\. fceling for the wliole 
situation. Time and space become more than objects of perception: 
they are factors in self-preservation and I seek cover with instinctive 
speed and economy of action. I am, after all, not a passive mirror of 
events, but an organism with the desire to live, and this biological 
aim is involved in all my experience—that is to say, even in my acts 
of perception, 

Such an action (taking cover in the presence of danger) would nor¬ 
mally be called instinctive, but from our immediate point of view it 
deserves a closer scrutiny. It is instinctive in tlie sense that the mo¬ 
tive of tlie action is to preserve life; but it has not only a motive, but 
also a pattern. My agility, in the circumstances, was not deliberate. 
A detached observer might have discovered in it speed, economy and 
grace. If it liad been clumsy, it would have been ineffective; I should 
have stumbled and been killed. I am therefore tempted to call the 
pattern of this reaction aesthetic., and I find support foi' this view 
among psychologists. For example: 

'Long before we are able to think about life in general, and about 
its larger problems, we are guided in the pursuit of ends that are not 
comprised within the cycle of a single perception. And this guidance 
is afforded, not by discernment, but by feeling. In the discernment 
of a perceived event our disposition is a positive factor no less real 
than the event itself. The feelings which attach to a dispositional 
readiness for response—either in a single perception, or in a series 
of perceptions, interrupted, perchance, by pauses of sleep and dis¬ 
traction—are aesthetic. It is the aesthetic feelings that mark the 
I'hythm of life, and hold us to our course by a kind of weight and 
balance. . . A disposition to feel the completeness of an experienced 
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event as being right and fit constitutes what we have called the 
aesthetic factor in perception.’® 

5, THE NATURE OF THE IMAGE 

I shall have something to say about the pedagogical significance 
of this fact presently, but first let us complete our account of the act 
of perception. We have hitherto syjolcen of awarenesses, and that is 
perliajjs the best term for the content of the act of apprelioruling. 
But there exists the word images which we must come to terms with, 
because even if we could dispense with it when describing the act of 
perception, we shall need it when we come to deal with imagination. 

Some psychologists'* consider the percept itself as the most perfect 
kind of visual image, but it is more usual to regard the image as 
something divorced from the act of perception. I look up and see a 
bird on a branch; so long as I keep my eyes on tire bird, my brain 
continues to register a percept. I close my eyes, but if I so desire, I 
can still see tlie bird in my mind’s eye. What I still ‘see’ (i.e. retain), 
is an ‘image’ of the l)ird. ft is less distinct than the percept, though 
I may be able, by concentration, to make it clearer and more de¬ 
tailed. I then dismiss the bird from my mind and the image disap¬ 
pears; hut if some days later I am reminded of the bird, the image 
returns, though the less distinct the longer the interval. 

Memory is the capacity to recall such images, in various degrees 
of vividness; and Imagination, as I shall use the term, is the capacity 
to relate such images one to anotlier—to make combinations of such 
images either in the process of thinking, or in the process of feeling. 
It will be seen, therefore, that as Professor Dawes Hicks has said, 
‘the process of imagining is, in truth, of one piece, so to speak, with 
tbe process of perceiving . . . the chief difference being that in 
imagination a relatively larger proportion of revived factors are 
involved.’® But it is important to remember that even these re¬ 
vived factors are still images in the strict sense of the word, the term 
‘images’ being reserved, in Dawes Hicks’s words, for such contents 
as in memory and imagination do appear to stand over against the 
cognizing mind as objects, and upon which the act of apprehension 
seems (to the conscious subject in question) to be directed.’ We have 
been warned by another psychologist that ‘whenever an author 

® 1\. M. Ogden: Psy'chology mid Eiiucalion (New York, 1926), pp. 151-2, 
155. 

^For example, F. Aveling, Brit. J. Psych,, XVIIT, 18. 

“ Brit. J. Psych,, XV, 151. 
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thinks that an image is a faint copy of a sensation the rest of his re¬ 
marks on the subject may be ignored’®; and here, indeed, we have 
the strongest motives for affirming that sense-stimulation is in¬ 
volved in the process of imagination, for ‘in imagination, where 
objective imagery is present, there is, as in perception, a real object 
upon which the art of discriminating is directed, and this accounts 
for the objective character whicli the content appreliended seems to 
possess, although the number of the features of this object actually 
discriminated is considerably less than in perception . . (Dawes 
Hicks, loc. ch., p. 152). It is not suggested that the image includes the 
sensation which it aroused when it first entered the brain as a per¬ 
cept; nor that the revival or recall of an image is necessarily accom¬ 
panied by a sensation similar in kind or degi ee to the primary sen¬ 
sation. Nevertheless, the image is alw'ays, at the moment of its ap¬ 
pearance, an objective phenomenon. 

From the image in this its normal sense (the memory image) we 
must distinguish two, if not three, otlier types of image. The first of 
these is easily disposed of—-the so-called after-image. If, for example, 
we stare at a red object for twenty seconds or so, and then transfer 
our gaze to a neutral background, we see that object reappear, but 
in its complementary colour, green. This is a purely physiological 
phenomenon, and of no significance for our immediate study. 

But there e.xlst certain images which are not directly connected 
with perception, and which may exercise an important role in our 
lives. Until a few years ago these images would have all been in¬ 
cluded under the term hallucination., a distinction being made be¬ 
tween those which appear to an individual in his sleep (dreams) and 
those which, in exceptional cases, appear during a normal state of 
consciousness. 

Dream images will not concern us until a later stage in our in¬ 
quiry. But certain waking images, of the same type as dream images, 
must be carefully distinguished from ordinary memory images. 

Apart from memory images and after-images, standard psycho¬ 
logy only recognizes the images involved in hallucination, and hallu¬ 
cination it would explain as a lapse in complete consciousness accom¬ 
panied by an uprush of images from the unconscious levels of the 
mind. If the hypothesis of the unconscious is not recognized, then 
the psychologist of this school will not admit anything more than 
illusions (i.e. false perceptions) of varying degrees of vividness. And 
illusions can be very vivid, even in moments of acute awareness. In 

* Charle.<; Fox, Educational Psychology (London, 1930), p. 363, note, 
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trench warfare, for example, anyone who has acted as a sentry has 
seen shapes materialize in the darkness and become the moving 
forms of enemies. But even in daylight, and in the course of normal 
experience, an imperfectly apprehended phenomenon—the passing 
shadow of a bird, the fluttering of a leaf, a Hash of sunlight on some 
bright surface—will bring a totally different, hut vivid image into 
the field of awareness. This merely means that our senses are momen¬ 
tarily deluded: once the attention is thoroughly aroused and dis¬ 
crimination takes place, the illusion disappears. 


4. eidetic images 

Distinct from the memory-image and the after-image, and having 
nothing in common with the hallucinatory image except its vivid¬ 
ness, and apparently distinguished from the dream image by a more 
direct connection with acts of perception, is another kind of image 
which has been called eidetic. By those wlio claim to experience such 
images, they are said to differ little, if at all, In completeness and 
vividness, from the original percept. Unfortunately the eidetic dis¬ 
position is mainly confined to young children, from whom reliable 
evidence is difficult to obtain. But since the hypothesis was first put 
forward by the Marburg school, some twenty years ago, it has grad¬ 
ually established itself hi modern psychology, in spite of formidable 
opposition.’’ 

’Formidable, and even violent. Cf. C. Fox; TLducatiotial Psychology, 
p. 81. ‘The inability to discriminate between hallucinations and normal 
mental imagery and the mental confusion therel)y entailed is responsible 
for a psychological abortion called the “eidetic image”. To the Marburg 
school under the direction of Jaensch we owe the introduction of this 
monstrous confusion into child psychology. When the eyes are closed in 
a darkened room, and sometimes when they are open, hallucinatory visions 
are seen, brought about by pressure on the eyeballs, the slight stimulation 
clue to lens adjustment, by changes in the convergence of the eyeball, etc. 
Under emotional tension as in delirium it is easier by slight stimulation to 
produce these hallucinations. Now, the same sort of ])henomena are evident 
sometimes when one stares at a dark surface in daylight. If then a child is 
induced to look at a picture against a dark background and the picture is 
soon withdrawn he may be the victim of such hallucination so that he 
“sees” the picture after withdrawal. It is said that 60 per cent of all childien 
investigated, between the ages of ten to fifteen, produce these “eidetic 
images”. I have been ymesent at such investigations and have been con¬ 
vinced that the whole operation is due to .strong suggestion by the influence 
of the experimenter and the surrounding conditions, and the oljservations 
are worthless.’ 
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Professor JaenscE, the originator of the term, defines eidetic im¬ 
ages in the following way: 

'Optical perceptual (or eidetic) images are plienomena that take 
up an intermediate position between sensations and images. Like 
ordinary physiological after-images, tliey are always seen in tlie 
literal sense. They have this property of necessity and under all con¬ 
ditions, and share it with sensations. In other respects they can also 
exhibit the properties of images {Vorstdlungm). In those cases ii\ 
which the imagination has little inlluence, tliey are merely modified 
after-images, deviating from the norm in a definite way, and when 
that influence is nearly, or completely zero, we can look upon them 
as sliglitly intensified after-images.’^ 

There is a very general agreement among psephologists that the 
iiTiagery of young children is exceptionally vivid. The question to 
decide is wliether such imagery is sui generis, or merely due to an 
ability to retain and recall memory-images of exceptional vividness. 
In the presence of such images, is the act of perception always re¬ 
newed: does tlie eidetic individual actually see the image; or does 
he, as in ordinary memory-images, merely revive a sort of mental 
token or ‘sign’ of the content of a previous state of awareness? As the 
methods by which eidetic imagery can be discovei’ed in children are 
admittedly difficult, let us turn first to the evidence provided by 
adults who claim to .see eidetic images. 

Such people are generally artists—visual artists like painters, buL 
sometimes also poets and musicians. It may be that such eidetic in¬ 
dividuals are more self-analytical than an eidetic person wUlrout 
creative gifts would he, but the theory has been put forward by 
Jaensch and others® that such persons are creative artists because they 
are eidetic, a fact wliich, if it could be proved, would have consider¬ 
able significance for our studies. A certain amount of evidence of 
tins fact, but without specific reference to eidetic imagery, has been 
collected by Dr, Rosamond Hardingd® She quotes statements by the 
® Eidetic Iinagejy (London, 1950), pp. 2-5. 

® Cr. 0. Kroh: ‘Eidetiker untcr (leutschen Dichtcim’, Ztschf. f. Psych- 
Si (1920), pp. 118-02. Kroli gives evidence for eidetic disposition in the 
following German writers: Otto Ludwig, Ludwig Tieck, E. T. A. Hoff¬ 
mann, J. V. V. Scheffel and Goethe. I have not been able to consnll 
Jaensch’s own work on this aspect of the subject, vi?..: Ueber das JVesen 
dcr Kunst uiid die Runst dcs Kiiides, l)y E. R. Jaensch (Augsburg); Sludicn 
zur psycIwLogiscIteii dcstlietik und Kunslpsyclwlogie, edited by E. R. 
Jaensch (Langensalzii, 1929). 

.-Jrt Anatomy of Inspiradon, Cambridge (Ileffer), 19+0, pp. 27-50. 
Cf. also J. E. Downey: Creative Imugination (London, 1929), 
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painters WUliam Blake and W. Northcote, writers such as Charlotte 
Bronte, Charles Dickens, Thackeray, Alphonse Dandet, Shelley, 
Coleridge, and one musician, Elgar. All these .statements point to tho 
presence and use of eidetic imagery, and are soniotiines very spacifii:. 
For example, Medvvin in his Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley, relates 
that the poet ‘could throw a veil over his eyes and find himself in u 
camera nbscura, where all tlie features of a scene wei-e reproduced in 
a form more jmre and perfect than they had bnen originally jrre- 
sentod to his external senses’. It should he recalled that Shelley suf¬ 
fered from halluclual:iini.s, which sometimes had a disastrous effect 
on his life. From a less romantic source, evidence may be quoted 
which shows the high value which the artist places upon such images 
when he can command them. In his ylnccdolcs'^^ Hogarth relates 
liow, at an early age, he grow dissatisfied wltli the practice of ‘copy¬ 
ing’ or ‘transcribing’. ‘Drawing in an academy, though it should be 
after the life, will not make tho student an artist; for as the eye is 
often taken from the original, to draw a hit at a time, it is possible he 
may know no more ol what he has been copying, when his work is 
finished, than he did before it was begun. . . . More rea.sons, not 
necessary to enumerate, struck ino as strong objections to this prac¬ 
tice, and led me to wish that I coidd find the shorter path—fix forms 
and characters in my ntintl, and, instead of copying the lines, try to 
read the language, and, if j)ossible, find the grammar of tlie art, 
by bringing into one focus the various observations I had made, and 
then trying by my power on tlic canvas, how far luy plan enabled 
me to combine and apply them in practice—I llierefore endeavoured 
to habituate myself to the exercise of a sort of Leclmical memory; and 
by repeating in my own mind, the parts of which objects were com¬ 
posed, I could by degrees combine and put them down witli ray pen¬ 
cil. Thus, witii all the drawbacks which resulted from the circum¬ 
stances I have mentioned, I had one material advantage over my 
competitors, viz. the early habit I thus acquired of retaining in my 
mind’s eye, without coldly copying it on the spot, whatever I in¬ 
tended to imitate.’ 

This language is perhaps not as precise as the psychologist could 
desire, hut it does indicate that Ilogartli acquired by training, the 
power of retaining very precise images. It might be objected that 
Hogarth’s language indicates that these images were memory im¬ 
ages, continually in need of refreshment by reference to the original 
objects; but unless we can subject such evidence to direct examina- 

Anecdotes of IPilliani Hognrth IPrilUii hy Himself, with Essays on 
his Life and Genius, etc. (London, 1833), pp. 3-5. 
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f.ionj it is difficult (and in this case impossible) to draw the line be¬ 
tween precise memory images and eidetic images. 

What is significant about his evidence is, that in the case of pain¬ 
ters it comes from one t 3 'pe—that which Hogarth calls ‘a natural 
designer’, and which is nowadays called 'naturalistic’. An accurate 
reproduction of some scene or object can, of course, be made by care¬ 
ful and assiduous copying, and probably most people could be 
trained in sucli a laborious talent. But certain people do not need to 
be so laborious about the task: the^^ retain a perfectly clear image of 
the scene or object in their minds, and need to refer to the original 
only rarely—in exceptional cases only once. We must conclude, 
therefore, that such people have an exceptional power of visualiza¬ 
tion, and if the hyjwthesis of the eidetic disposition is accepted, it is 
reasonable to suppose that such people possess it in some degree. 
What is irot yet clear is whether ‘good visualizers’ in the popular 
sense of the phrase are always eidetic. It should also be noted that 
though he was a ‘good visualizer’, and almost pathologically eidetic, 
Shelley’s poetry is anything but ‘visual’; it is, indeed, highly ab¬ 
stract or conceptual.!® It is true that his images are very precise and 
vivid,—‘The lake-reflected sun illume/I’lie yellow bees in the ivy- 
bloom’—but they are subordinated to the flow of his conceptual 
thoughts, and the expression of these is poetic in virtue of verbal 
(i.e. aural or musical) rather than of any visual appeal. Poets can be 
classified as predominantly ‘visual’ or ‘aural’, and there is a tendency 
for the appreciation of poetry to be divided by the same line. 

The case of William Blake, which would deserve a separate study, 
is perhaps too exceptional to be pressed in this connection; it might be 
maintained that in his case eideticimages were the hallucinations of a 
very abnormal mind. But in what sense abnormal? Contemporary 
accounts suggest that in Blake’s case the images, whatever their 
nature, could sometimes be evoked voluntarily. Gilchrist relates 
that ‘the visionary faculty was so much under control that, at the 
wish of a friend, he could summon before his abstracted gaze, any of 
the familiar forms and faces he asked for. This was during the 
favourable and befitting hours of night; from nine or ten in the 
evening until one or two, perhaps three or four o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing; Varley sitting by, “sometimes slumbering, sometimes waking.” 
Varley would say, “Draw me Moses,” or David; or would call for a 
likeness of Julius Caesar ... or some other great historical personage. 

I have dealt more fully with the psychological significance of this 
feature of Shelley’s poetry in In Defence of Shelley (London, 1936), 
pp. 37-9, 82-1. 
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Blake would answer, “There he is,” and paper and pencil being at 
hand, he would begin drawing, with the utmost alacrity and com¬ 
posure, as though he had a real sitter before him. . . Sometimes 
Blake had to wait for the vision’s appearance^ sometimes it would 
not come at all. At others, in the midst of his portrait, he would sud¬ 
denly leave off, and in his ordinaiy quiet tones, and with the same 
matter-of-fact air another might say “It rains”, would remark: “I 
can’t go on—it is gone. I must wait till it returns”j or.- “It has 
moved. The mouth is gone”j or: “He frowns; he is displeased with 
my portrait of him” . . 

Other accounts suggest that the visions were accompanied by 
more mental agitation. ‘A friend of James Porter’s who happened 
one day to call on Blake, found him contemplating some sketches of 
Sir William Wallace and King Edward I. Blake, who was in a state 
of almost breathless ecstasy, said: “1 was sitting meditating, as I had 
often done, on the heroic actions ... of the Scottish hero, when, like 
a flash of lightning, a noble form stood before me, which I instantly 
recognized as Sir William Wallace. Knowing that it was a spiritual 
appearance which might vanish as quickly as it came, I begged him 
to remain a few minutes. The hero smiled and I sketched 
him. Presently the phantom vanished, and Edward the First, 
who also remained long enough to be sketched, occupied his 
place”. 

But the most precise evidence of the eidetic nature of Blake’s im¬ 
ages is given in the following observation of Varley’s—it relates to 
the famous drawing of the Ghost of a Flea, done in Valley’s presence 
‘I felt convinced by his mode of proceeding that he had a real image 
before him, for he left off, and began on another part of the paper 
to make a separate drawing of the mouth of the Flea, which the 
spirit having opened, he was prevented proceeding with the first 
sketch, till he had closed it’.^® 

It may be suggested that the visualizing abilities of Hogarth and 
Blake represent two very different mental processes. It should be 
rioted, however, that though Hogarth’s faculty was acquired by as¬ 
siduous practice, Blake’s was not entirely innate or personal to him, 
for he taught his wife to see the visions. In both cases the images were 

Life of JVilliani Blake, by Alexander Gilchrist. Everyman’s Library 
(1942), pp, 262-6. 

The Life of William Blake, by Thomas Wright, 2 vols. (Olney, 1929. 
Vol. II, 63-4.) 

Quoted by Gilchrist, op. cit., p. 266. 
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precise. Blake, on two occasions, summoned^** King Saul in order to 
complete the drawing of an intricate helmet he was wearing. In 
Both cases the images depended on a process of concentration. The 
fundamental difference is not so much in the nature of the images 
as such, but in their origin. Hogarth’s images were always based on 
objective observation: Blake’s were purely subjective in their origin. 
Hogarth’s images were stored just below the surface of conscious¬ 
ness: Blake’s images came from the depths of the unconscious. But 
I see no real reason for supposing that in both cases the images were 
not, as it were, projected and actually seen, and therefore, in the 
strict meaning of the word, eidetic. 

The conclusion we have reached may be expressed in the words of 
Professor Spearman: ‘From this and many other pieces of evidence, 
we seem obliged to conclude that hallucinations are essentially the 
same thing as images, only pushed to a fuller degree of sensuous¬ 
ness’. (Creatiue Alinej p. 159.) 

Long before the hy]ioLhosis of the eidetic image was put forward, 
Francis Gallon carried out his famous inquiry into the function of 
mental imagery.^’ His conclusions have been subjected to a good 
deal of criticism by later psychologists, but since they form the basis 
of all subsequent discussion of imagery, and anticipate some of the 
most recent theories, they must be briefly referred to here. Gallon 
found, by questioning 100 adult men (of whom 19 were Fellows of 
the Royal Society), that there is a very wide variation in the power 
of visualization, and that as a rule ‘scientific men’ as a class come at 
the lower end of the scale. He found that tlie power is liigher in the 
female sex than in the male, and is somewhat, but not much, higher 
iu public, schoolboys than in men. ‘After maturity is reached, the 
further advance of age does not seem to dim the faculty, but rather 
the reverse, judging from numerous statements to tliat effect; but 
advancing years are sometimes accompanied by a growing habit of 
hard abstract thinking, and in these cases . . . the faculty undoubt¬ 
edly becomes impaired. There is reason to believe that it is very high 

Tile visions seem to liave been invoked by prayer. George Riclimond 
relates that on one occasion, when calling at Fountain Court, where he 
found tbe Blakes at tea, he was in low spirits. ‘For a fortniglit,’ he said, 
‘I have been deserted by the power of invention.’ Blake, turning to his 
wife, said: ‘It is just so with ns, is it not, for weeks together when the 
visions forsake us? What do we do then, KateV’ 

‘We kneel down and pray, Mr. Blake.’ 

Inquiries into Human Faculty and its Detrlnpment, 1885. Second 
edition (Everyman’s Library), 1907. 
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in some young children^ who seem to spend years of difficulty iti dis¬ 
tinguishing between the subjective and objective world,’’ This statement 
which 1 have italicized, is a remarkable anticipation of the findings 
of the Marburg school, and it is a pity that Galton does not give any 
specific grounds for his belief. One further point is worth noting; 
Galton states that he has abundant evidence to prove that the visual¬ 
izing faculty is a natural gift, ‘and, like all natural gifts, has a tend¬ 
ency to be inherited.’ 

There can be no doubt that in his reference to the visualizing 
faculty in children, and to the visualizing faculty as a natural gift, 
Galton is referring to the same phenomenon as Jaensch—that is to 
say, to an eidetic image which is seen in the literal sense, and is al¬ 
ways accompanied by sensation. Galton assumed, as indeed does 
Jaensch, that all powers of visualization, including memory-images, 
are based on this primary faculty, and are always in some degree a 
depreciation of its original vividness and totality. But to this point of 
view there is a strong opposition. Professor Fo-v, already quoted, 
states very categorically, that ‘the total disparity between primary 
and secondary presentation is obvious to introspection, though the 
majority of psycliologists seem unaware of the distinction’, and he 
quotes in support the evidence of Dr. Wohlgemuth, who describes 
himself as a good visualizer: ‘That these ineinory-iinages are faint 
reproductions of the sensatioms, i.e. weak sensations, sensations of 
low intensity, is decidedly not true in my case; they are an exper¬ 
ience According to Professor Colvin^®—a mental image 

is ‘that activity of consciousness in which an object of sensation is ex¬ 
perienced as not immediately present to the senses’. And to make 
the distinction ciuite clear, Professor Fox adds: ‘Unless the exper¬ 
ience carries with it the feeling that the primary object is absent and 
only the secondary pre.sent, the psychosis is not properly described 
as a mental image’.The distinction is important from the edu¬ 
cational point of view because our pedagogic methods will depend 
on whether we are dealing with what Professor Fox prefers to call a 
psychosis, and which even Galton, sometimes, seems to have re¬ 
garded as an exceptional gift; or with a normal faculty present in all 
children and gradually lost.In the first case it would be important 

‘Nature of the Mental Image,’ Psych. Review. Vol. XV (1908). 

Op. cit. pp. 79-80. 

It might be as well to point out here Gallon’s inconsistency on this 
point. I have already quoted his view that the visualizing faculty is a 
natural gift, present in some young children, with a tendency to be 
inherited. This would seem to support the psychotic point of view, bringing 
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to identify such eidetic children and give them special treatment; 
in the second case we would have to decide to what extent our edu¬ 
cational methods should encourage or discourage the retention of the 
faculty. 

To this important question it does not seem that psychology can 
yet give a definite answer. The extreme ‘genetic’ theory as put for¬ 
ward by Jaensch, is not very simple. Pie admits that all children have 
not got eidetic images (op. cit. p. 122) but makes a distinction be¬ 
tween manifest and latent eidetic images. According to this theory, 
perceptions and ordinary memory-images have an ‘eidetic compo¬ 
nent', present in every one. In the course of the perceptual process, 
the latent eidetic images can ‘develop’ and thereby give concrete¬ 
ness to the percept. Jaensch claims complete empirical proof for this 
theory—he says, indeed, that ‘we are not dealing with theoretical 
questions here at all; they are purely questions ol fact, and I can 
only ask my opponents over and again to test these facts for them¬ 
selves, They have been verified by us and by others so often, from 
such diverse points of view, that I am quite content to take up a 
waiting attitude towards their attacks’. He proceeds to give a final 
summary of his conclusions: 

‘In Our own investigations we followed the progress of many 
young individuals through a number of years and noted the changes 
that took place. In this way we came to the conclusion that the per¬ 
ceptions pass through a building-up process. That this is so, has also 
been sufficiently proved by the older empiricism, e.g. in its obser¬ 
vations of people who were born blind and received sight later, and 
of people who were operated upon and had to loam to see and to 

eidetic images into line with hallucinations. But on a later page {op. cit., 
pp, 176-7), generally neglected because it iloe.s not occur in the chapter 
on ‘Mental Imagery’, Gallon wTites: ‘The visualising tendency is much 
more common among sane people than is generally suspected. In early 
life, it seems to be a hard lesson to an imaginative cliild to distinguish 
between, the real and visionary world. If the fantasies are habitually 
laughed at and otherwise discouraged, the child soon acquires the power of 
distinguishing them; any incongruity or non-conformity is quickly noted, 
the visions are found out and discredited, and are no further attended to. 
In this way the natural tendency to see them is blunted by repression.’ 
Galton has substituted the word ‘visions’ for ‘images’, but from the 
context it seems obvious that he had the one phenomenon in mind—he 
cannot have thought that the child, already charged witli the difficulty of 
disting\ushing between his percepts and his memory-images, had the 
additional burden of distinguishing between memory-images and visions. 
It seems clear, therefore, that Galton would have welcomed Jaensch’s 
integral and developmental conception of mental imagery. 
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localize. The development of perceptions passes through several 
phases. In each phase the perceptual world is as yet incomplete, and 
is related to the final form as a rich, completed drawing, is to the 
original sketch. At each stage preceding the final completion, the 
contents of perception offer certain sketches and outlines, which 
can make even a weak eidetic disposition active. This disposition will 
then fill in the details with its products, however far removed these 
may be from manifest eidetic phenomena. Detailed experimental 
investigations have shown us that all eidetic elements are easily 
fitted into the external world, and from the point of view of the ob¬ 
server, become part of it, if they find “points of contact’ ’ in the above- 
mentioned sense (where, for instance, the data of perceptions to 
some extent already include the contents of eidetic phenomena, so 
that they do not arise out of nothing, but fill in a given frame, like 
a painting arises out of the preliminary sketch).’ 

We see, therefore, why .laensch gives the eidetic image an inter¬ 
mediate place between the after-image and the memory-image. It 
tends to resemble the after-image in its physiological characteristics 
—that is to say, it is an object of visual sensation, but it shares with 
the memory-image a capacity to be recalled by peripheral or asso¬ 
ciative images, and is often, if not generally, an intensification or 
clarification of a given memory-image. 

It is this characteristic which gives the eidetic image its genetic 
function. ‘Its true function is performed only in the earlier years of 
mental development, when by preserving and elaborating sensory 
data it enhances the meaning of the stimulus situation for the child 
and enables him to perfect his adaptive responses. 

5. EIDETIC IMAGERY AND EDUCATION 

The pedagogical significance of eidetic imagery is obvious, and 
laensch has not been slow to make his claims in this direction. ‘The 
value tliat is placed on pedagogical work,’ he writes, ‘the emphasis 
that is given it, and the hopes that are centred in it, are always 
measured by the degree of plasticity or educability that the psychic 
organization is estimated to possess. It has always been correctly sup¬ 
posed that the higher psychic events can be Influenced with ease, but 
the more elementary ones only with difficulty. But it was presup¬ 
posed that tliis “plastic” nature of the psychic only began above tire 
perceptual sphere, which was almost always regarded as something 

‘Eidetic Imagery’, by Gordon W. Allport. Brit. J. Psych., XV 
( 1924 - 5 ), 99 - 120 . 
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absolutely rigid and merely physiologically determined. The new re¬ 
sults about the structure of perception show the range within which 
human nature is “plastic” to be far wider than even the most opti¬ 
mistic were willing to admit. They show that even the perceptual 
sphere is plastic, although it has always been regarded as being the 
most rigid and least plastic part of the mind’s inventory—as, indeed, 
it is. All this is not theory, but experimentally discovered fact.’'^^ 

What this claim means is that educational methods can be de¬ 
vised, and have been successfully carried out, which ensure ‘that the 
eidetic phase and the whole mental structure accompanying it, in 
particular the perceptual structure peculiar to it’, can be preserved 
longer tlian usual in children. These methods seem to consist of an 
extension of the familiar 'object lesson’; indeed, they are but an 
appreciation of the principles long ago enunciated by Rousseau; 
‘Keep the child dependent on things only,’ and ‘Never show a child 
what he cannot see’—principles whicli, as Jaensch would admit, are 
already io some extent embodied in the Arbeitsschula of Germany and 
the similar American schools described by John and Evelyn Dewey. 

We are thus introduced to two very important and debatable 
questions: 

1. The relevance of visual imagery to educational development, 
and, depending on our answer to this question; 

2. The relative value of ‘sensationalism’ and ‘intellectualism’, not 
only in the scholastic sphere, but for humanity generally. 

6. THE RELEVANCE OF IMAGERY TO THINKING 

The smaller problem has so far received the most attention; in¬ 
deed, the relevance of visual imagery to processes of thought has 
been one of the stock subjects for psychological investigation ever 
since Galton first raised the question, and much experimental work 
has been done on adults as well as on children. Up to the date of its 
publication (July, 1927), an adequate survey of the problem was 
made in a symjiosium contributed to the British Journal of Psycho¬ 
logy by Professors T. H. Pear, F. Aveling, and F. C. Bartlett,and 
Op. cit., pp. 23—4. 

“3 Schools of To-morrow (London, 1915). I emphasize the qualifying 
phrase ‘to some extent’ because there is a prevalent fallacy, which must 
be dealt with later, which confuses ‘doing things’ (constructive activity) 
with ‘inventing things’ (imaginative activity), Koehler’s chimpanzees were 
constructive, and miglit vcith benefit have attended an Arbeitsschule-, 
but even Koehler would not claim that they were incipient artists. 

24Vol. XVIII, pp, 1-29. 
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from my own review of the literature of the subject written before 
and since that date, it seems that the ‘considerations’ then put for¬ 
ward by Professor Pear still represent the most positive findings of 
this research. Professor Pear made eleven propositions, namely: 

(1) That the characteristics of visual imagery are extremely 
numerous and varied. 

(2) That its development as a vehicle for thinking passes 
through dilTerent stages, that these stages ought to receive different 
names and ought not to be confused. 

(5) That, while at some of these stages the visual image is dis¬ 
advantageous for efficient abstract thinking, other ways of arriving 
at truth along visual routes may be uniquely efficient, and 

(4) that this fact is more familiar to artists than to psychol¬ 
ogists. 

(5) That considering the patchy growth of recent psychology, it 
is quite credible if less creditable that workers should differ about 
the ‘irrelevance’ or ‘discrepancy’ of visual imagery. 

(6) That to the results of some experiments investigating the 
usefulness of imagery in thought an unjustifiably wide significance 
has been attributed. 

(7) That in considering the use of visual imagery the ‘biological 
importance’ of the situation in which it functions should not be 
neglected. 

(8) That in many experiments, the situations were already 
‘half-abstracted’, and so might discourage visual imagery even in 
a visualize!'. 

(9) That the apparent irrelevance of their imagery is sometimes 
experienced by visualizers themselves. Yet this irrelevance raises 
problems which require for their solution the concept of the un¬ 
conscious. 

(10) That the distinction between ‘concrete’ and ‘abstract’ imag¬ 
ery is not helpful. 

(11) That the nature of visual imagery makes it difficult to re- 
coi'd, that this hindrance may be minimized, with results which 
will be shown. 

Professor Aveling’s criticism of these propositions was mainly 
directed to the introspective methods by means of which they had 
been reached, and the conclusions he came to on the basis of his own 
objective methods were as follows: ‘Thoughts may or may not be 
accompanied by sensorial elements (images), and they remain un¬ 
impaired while the imagery tends to become fragmentary, obscure, 
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and even to drop out of consciousness altogether. Images, accord¬ 
ingly, are not relevant to thought in the sense of being necessary to 
it; though they may be relevant as associated with thoughts or il¬ 
lustrative of tlietn. Further, the ‘universal’ tends to be present to 
consciousness as imageless substantive content; the ‘individual’, on 
the contrary, tends to be present as a concept in connection with 
sensorial contents (images). Finally, I concluded that the image best 
securing ‘individual’ thought is the direct image or percept. (Joe. cit. 
pp. 19-20.) 

Professor Bartlett’s conclusion is not very different; ‘It will be ap¬ 
parent . . . that I consider that most certainly the image is, in gen¬ 
eral, relevant to the process of thinking. I would in fact go further 
and say that in proportion as the form of thinking is to be given 
genuine material to work with, so more and more must images be 
utilized in our thinking process. 

‘Bui to say that images are relevant in general to the thinking pro¬ 
cess, is not to say that the latter is simply the utilization of the for¬ 
mer. The device of images has its numerous defects wliich are the 
price of its peculiar excellencies. To take two of these only; the image 
and, in particular, the visual image, is apt to go farther in the direc¬ 
tion of the individualization of situations than, is biologically useful, 
and the principles of the combination of images have their own pe¬ 
culiarities, resulting in constructions whicn are relatively wild, 
jerky, and irregular compared with the somewhat orderly march of 
thought.’ Joe. cit., p. 27.) 

Professor Bartlett would presumably allow us to identify the 
term ‘imagination’ as used by Coleridge and by literary critics gener¬ 
ally with his ‘principles of the combination of images’. There can, 
of course, be no question of the relevance of imagery to the process of 
imagination; but the point I wish to make in passing is that a modern 
psychologist is prepared to admit two distinct mental processes, pos¬ 
sibly quite independent of each other—thinking and imagining. In 
the essay just referred to, Professor Bartlett distinguishes ‘imaging’ 
and ‘thinking’-® but it seems to me that the parallel mental activi¬ 
ties are ‘imagining’ and ‘thinking’. The distinction is important be¬ 
cause in the process of imagining, the image may lose much of that 

‘Imaging’ he defines as ‘the reference to a concrete object or situation 
in the absence of peripherally aroused stimulation adequate to account for 
this reference. . . . “Image” is the name we give to the way in wliich the 
concrete object or situation which is then referred to appears to us, when 
it appears in some sensory (in so far as this discussion goes, in some visual) 
mode’. 'Thinking' has tltree outstanding characteristics; (a) it is a capacity 
for dealing witli situations at a distance, and hence involves the use of 
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‘indiTiduality’ or isolation which both Aveling and Bartlett regard 
as its limitation; and the relative wildness, jerldness and irregularity 
of the imaginative process may not be any criterion of the value of 
the construction eventually arrived at—to resort to an image our¬ 
selves, it would be wrong to conclude that in its relatively wild, jerky 
and irregular Iliglit the bee was not nevertheless fulfilling its func¬ 
tion, which is to gather honey. 

We shall return to the process of imagining presently, but first we 
must finish with the question of the relevance of imagery to think¬ 
ing. We may take it as experimentally established that in the most 
abstract kind of thinking (that concerned with the relations of uni- 
versals) imagery has no useful function, and may indeed impede the 
economy and efficiency of such thinking. But Gallon’s conclusion 
that a persistent indulgence in abstract thinking gradually leads to 
the atrophy of the visualizing faculty still seems to hold good—and 
it therefore remains to ask what on balance is lost or gained in a 
general biological sense by such an uneven development of the 
mind. 

Apart from such purely abstract thought, it is generally admitted 
that the visualizing faculty may have an ancillary function in the 
process of thinking—images are ‘visual aids’ to thought. As Gallon 
put it; ‘There can ... be no doubt as to the utility of the visualizing 
faculty when it is duly subordhiated to the higher intellectual oper¬ 
ations. A visual image is the most perfect form of mental representa¬ 
tion wherever the shape, position, and relations of objects in space 
are concerned. It is of importance in every handicraft and profession 
where design is required. Our bookisli and wordy education tends to 
repress this valuable gift of nature. A faculty that is of importance 
in all technical and artistic occupations, that gives accuracy to our 
perceptions, and justness to our generalizations, is starved by lazy 
disuse, instead of being cultivated judiciously in such a way as will 
on the whole, bring the best return.’ And Gallon then adds, which 
points to the direct relevance of this question to the subject of our 
inquiry; ‘I believe that a serious study of the best metlrod of develop- 

signs, of which visual images are one sort; {b) it is a capacity for responding 
to the qualitative and relational features of a situation in their general 
aspect, and hence involvc.s ihe forniuUiLiori of signs; and (c) in the great 
majority of ca.ses it is a capacity for utilizing these general qualitative and 
relational features in reference to a special situation, often of a concrete 
nature, and having a problematic significance. In other words, thinking is 
not merely a reference to a past situation; it is a reference to a past situation 
in .such a way, as to attempt to solve a present problem, {loc. cic. 
p. 24.) 
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ing and utilizing this faculty, without prejudice to the practice of ah- 
stract thought in symbols, is one of the many pressing desiderata in 
the yet unformed science of education.’2® 

This quotation from Galton has carried us rather too quickly into 
the heart of our problem: we should note first that the function of 
imagery in thinking is not merely illustrational. We do not always 
or necessarily think in abstract terms, and then translate these terms 
into conci ete images for the sake of clarity. A good deal of thinking 
goes on in the form of imagining, and much of modern pliysics, for 
example, is stated in images, or at any rate images are offered as the 
only alternative to mathematical symbols. Between the mental ref¬ 
erence to a symbol and an image there may be only a difference of 
degree: both are ‘signs’. But the difference must then be one of sen¬ 
sorial concreteness. The mathematician may claim concreteness for 
the symbols Gf^v^Xgiiv as a representation of the law of gravitation; 
but the process of thinking in Newton’s brain which discovered this 
law actually involved the much more sensorial concreteness of the 
falling apple. Either physics is a highly metaphorical science, or it 
is the result of processes of thinking which have involved imagery 
to a considerable extent. It is not enouglt to say that such processes 
have been ‘accompanied by' or ‘illustrated by’ images: images tvere 
an integral part of the thinking. The laboratory experiments which 
tend to disprove the relevancy of imagery to thinking seem to me 
to take thought at a comparatively low level—the level of habitual 
conceptual thought. The higher in the scale of inventiveness or orig¬ 
inality such thought rises, the more readily it seems to resort to 
imagery, excepting always the purely abstract consideration of ‘uni- 
versals’.^’ 

Op. cit., pp. 115-4. 

Cf. BerLrand Russell, The Analysis of Mind (London, 1921), p. 212: 
‘Those who have a relatively direct vision of facts are often Lncapalile of 
translating their visions into words, while those who possess the words have 
usonlly lost the vision. It is partly for this reason that the higlicst philo¬ 
sophical capacity is so rare: it requires a combination of vision with abstract 
words wliicb is hard to achieve, and too quickly lost in the few who liave, 
for a moment, achieved it.’ Tire extent to which dream imagery comes in 
aid of waking conceptual thought is worth consideration. It is possible 
that one of the biological functions of the dream is to mediate between 
conscious thought in all its abstr.actness and an understanding which only 
becomes real to the extent that it becomes concrete in the unconscious. 

This ‘translatovy’ or ‘mediatory’ function of dreams may be illustrated by 
an experience of luy own. I dreamt that I was in the air—presumably in an 
airship of some kind—and before me descended a large parachute which 
presently opened out and formed a suspended pavilioir-like theatre. On to 
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7. TEIE GROWTH OF THE MIND 

We hare now reached a point at which we can begin to estimate 
the effect which teaching will have on the mental processes of the 
child. The growth of the mind is, of course, a process of learning, 
and one kind of ‘education’ takes place merely as tlie result of the 
impact of its environment on the child’s sensibility. The word ‘mat¬ 
uration’ is perhaps better confined to those mental and physical 
changes which are the result of organic growth; but apart from any 

the platform came two figures—a yoiitl\ and a girl—who Ijegan to enact 
a comedy. They were both dre.s.sed a.s parnchiiti.sts, and I was absorbed, not 
so much by the comedy, but by the look of suffering on the faces of the 
actors, who seemed, in the midst of tlieir playing, to be consumed with 
anxiety lest their parachute should fail to open if they stepjied off the lloat- 
ing stage. I was puxzled by the manifest content of the dream, until during 
the foliovving day I resumed the reading of a hook on which I had Ijecn en¬ 
gaged the previous day. It was Kierkegaard’s Slaves on IJfe's iVay, and 
there I found that I had marked the following passage; ‘The more one 
suffers, the more, I believe, has one a sense for the comic. It is only by the 
deepest suffering that one accpiires true authority in the use of the comic, 
an authority which by one word transforms ns by magic the reasonable 
creature one calls man into a caricature’ (Trans, by Walter Lorvric [Oxford, 
1940], p. 231). My drearn, therefore, was a translation into imagery of the 
purely abstract statement which my mind liad registered during waking 
hours. 

This incident suggests tlie possibility that in dreams we seek or find im¬ 
ages wliich are the visual or plastic eepiivalent of our abstract thoughts— 
at least, when such thoughts take the form, as in this case, of a paradox. 
The paradox had, of course, struck me; it may have seemed obviously true 
to me; nevertheless, it needed a certain amount of ‘realization’, wliicli in 
the act of reading I had po.stponed. The thought had been ‘regi.stered’ con¬ 
ceptually, but it had not been apprehended affectively. The mental tension 
thus created was released unconsciously in the form of a dream. 

The riddle, which plays such an important role in primitive c\iltnres, is 
essentially the same process. A series of symbolic images is more or less con¬ 
sciously elaborated to take the place of an abstraction. It may also be sug¬ 
gested that the fundamental part played by the dream in primitive cultures 
is in part due to the primitive man’s inability to cope with abstractions. He 
depends on his dreams for an explanation of those natural phenomena and 
ur\tsual events which his reason cannot explain.(Cf. The Dr earn in Prwutive 
Cultures, lly Jackson Steward Lincoln. London, 1935.) 

This hypothesis does not necessarily conilict with the usually accepted 
theory of dream interpretation. The dream is still a wish-fulfilment; it is 
our conception of the ‘wish’ that needs revision. (Cf. The Freudian IFish. 
By Edwin 11. Holt. London, 1915. A wish is defined as ‘a course of action 
which some mechanism of tlie body is set to carry out, whether it actually 
docs so or not’. This definition is meant to preclude any merely hedonistic 
interpretation of the term.) 
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behaviour that may be due to inherited instincts, a child 'learns by 
experience’. But this innocent phrase disguises the infinite com¬ 
plexity of the process. EoITlca, who has provided the best account of 
this process, differentiates four ways in which the mind grows. 

The first is concerned with purely motor phenomena. ‘Movements 
and postures which appear at the beginning of life must be carried 
out with greater completeness; new movements must be built up 
and made more or less perfect. Beginning with the activities of grasp¬ 
ing and locomotion, one attains in due course the ability to speak, to 
write, and to perform musically, gymnastically, in sport, in play, 
etc.’ 

The second way of development is in the field of sensory exper¬ 
ience, and is one which immediately concerns us. The senses present 
the child with a multiplicity of phenomena, and these he must grad¬ 
ually organize into an intelligible pattern. We have seen that per¬ 
ception itself is a progress of integration, and that the clhld seems to 
possess a certain faculty for retaining sense-impressions in all their 
original vividness, so that he can assess and discriminate at leisure, 
when not immediately preoccupied with the motor stimuli aroused 
by the act of perception. But it is not merel}' a case of identifying 
and discriminating among the multiplicity of specific phenomena; 
these phenomena liave to be related to one anotlier, and a coherent 
view of the world built up. 

The third way of development involves the co-ordination of the 
first two: that is to say, the child learns how to make its movements 
correspond to its will. As it builds up its world of integrated pheno¬ 
mena, so it moves about this world, behaves in it according to its 
pattern. A sensory component does, of course, enter into the move¬ 
ments described by Koffka as the first way of growth: we only learn 
to grasp things, or to move ourselves about effectively, by reacting to 
the sensory stimuli encountered in the course of the action. Koffka’s 
point is that the sensory and motor processes are not independent, 
but interact in an integrated sensori-motor process. This can he 
proved experimentally by destroying specific sensory centres in the 
brain of an animal; but it is equally obvious without going to such 
extremes; for as Koffka himself remarks; ‘a hen can run, and it can 
see black and yellow striped caterpillars, but the tendency to run 
away when it sees these caterpillars is acquired.’ 

The fourth type of development is also one which is ob¬ 
viously of pedagogical interest; Koifka calls it 'ideational behaviour', 
and it is simply the ability to control our actions, not in relation to 

The Growth of Mind, 2iid ed. (London, 1928), pp. 160-251. 
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the phenomenal world actually present to the senses, but in relation 
to the ideals we have formed about the world. This really includes 
the whole held of purposive behaviour, intellectual and ethical, and 
education has had as its chief aim to teach the child how to discipline 
itself in this purposive way. 

Perceptions resulting in images, sensations resulting in feelings— 
these are the elementary materials out of which we build our con¬ 
ception of the world and our behaviour in the world. The purpose of 
education is to assist the child in that process of learning and matur¬ 
ation, and the whole question is whether our educational methods 
are proper and adequate for that purpose. It would obviously be 
quite possible to intervene too late in the process—the child would 
have acquired by its own efforts an accidental but fixed pattern or 
outlook, which it would be difficult to dislodge. And obviously it 
would be possible to begin at the wrong end, and propose to the 
child standards of intellectual or ethical conduct for which he had 
not yet acquired the sensori-motor basis. And that, according to the 
line of criticism which we shall adopt, is exactly what has hap¬ 
pened. 

8. THE LOGICAL BIAS 

Let us begin with Jacnsch’s criticism: 

‘The doctrines and institutions of educational practice have al¬ 
ways been dependent on current philosopliies. This is true whether 
the men engaged in educational practice have sought counsel from 
philosophy herself, or whether their basic philosophic views and atti¬ 
tude have come to them along the countless and often untraceable 
channelsof general culture, which is, as we know, always founded on 
some “ PFellanschauung”. Now,ifwetake abird’s eye view of the sys¬ 
tems prevalent during the last centuries—leaving out of account a 
few smaller and less important counter-currents—-we see that ration¬ 
alistic systems of thought entirely predominate. The great philo¬ 
sophic systems, in which the conception of life that underlies the 
prevailing culture is always mirrored most faithfully, to a great ex¬ 
tent see in some form of logic the deepest and finally directive dis¬ 
cipline. This conception appears in two substantially different forms. 
In the one, the thought process as conceived by the science of logic 
is regarded as giving to our whole method of acquiring knowledge, 
and, therefore, to our whole specifically human conception of the 
world, its deepest basis and final justification. At tlie same time, it 
lays down the forms that reality has to assume in order to become 
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an object for knowledge. (Logic as a system of “innate ideas" or 
“rational truths”, or even as “transcendental logic”.) But the basic 
rationalistic liypothesis also appears in a second and more far-reach¬ 
ing form. Thought as conceived by the science of logic is not only 
regarded as laying down the forms and foundations for our methods 
of acquiring knowledge, and therefore for our conception of the 
world: Being, and the world, are themselves regarded as the pro¬ 
ducts of such thought (“metaphysical logic” and “logical Ideal- 
ism”).’=® 

The practical consequence of this rationalistic prejudice in the 
wider field of knowledge will be considered presently, but in peda- 
gogy as a result of this prejudice educational practice necessarily 
took logic as its model. ‘Since the beginning of logic in Aristotle, it 
has been bound up with grammar. Hence in the schools the ideal of 
the logician was often fused with that of the grammarian. This is 
not altered by the fact that logic was only rarely taught in the schools. 
The point is that it expressed a tendency, and it is that that we are 
here seeking to express in an extreme form. Wliere this tendency 
jiredominates, the subjects that are taught appear as a framework of 
logic filled with facts. Inner participation is not directed to the sub¬ 
ject, but to the form of thought (formula, rule) which it expresses— 
The pedagogical ideal of the logician rests on the untrue assumption 
that productive logical thinking proceeds because of the laws of logic 
and also has its psychological basis in them, since it proceeds in ac¬ 
cordance with them, and its results agree with them.' 

Then Jaensch brings to bear on this state of pedagogy the results 
of his researches into eidetic imagery: 

‘The investigations into the structure of the personality of the 
child in the eidetic phase of development have shown . , , that the 
closest parallel to the structure of personality of the child is not the 
mental structure of the logician, but that of the artist. If we advocate 
that these facts should be recognized, we by no means wish to advo¬ 
cate or to start a culture of aestheticism, or a weakening of logical 
thinking. Pi'oductive logical thinking, even in the most exact 
sciences, is far more closely related to the type of mind of the artist 
and the child, tlian the ideal of the logician would lead us to suppose. 
That is shown in the loving attention to the matter in hand, in that 
close union of object and subject in children and artists, of which 
eidetic phenomena are merely a particularly evident expression. It 
is shown in the fusion of the person with the object, so that every 

Op. cit., pp. 41—2, 
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lifeless system of signs ranged iii between is felt to be a hindrance. 
The grammatical structures of language are such a system of signs, 
unless concrete imagination infuses life into them. Only psycholog¬ 
ical research can discover how the thinking process takes place. 
Logic represents to us thoughts arranged in their inner order and 
deduces one from the other; but if we examine the autobiographies 
of successful scientists, we find that productive thinking must have a 
close relation to artistic production. . . 

‘The “intellectualisrn” of the older system does not lie so much 
in the emphasis laid on certain subjects {a.g. the sciences in the uni¬ 
versity), as in the predominance of the logician’s ideal, which per¬ 
meates all subjects equally. A really fundamental change in this 
respect is not to be expected so much from new curricula or a 
readjustment of the relative importance of dilferent subjects in the 
universities, as from the substitution for that misleading ideal of 
more correct conceptions about the psychology of thinking, par¬ 
ticularly the thinking of the child.’®! 

Such is Jaensch’s diagnosis of what is wrong with our educational 
system, and it is a criticism which has often been made on a priori 
grounds—it is the essential element in Rousseau’s criticism, and has 
been repeated by many philosophers since his time—Professor A. N. 
Whitehead is a notable contemporary example. But when it comes 

This is fidly confirmed by Piaget’s resoai-ches. Cf. especially The 
Language and Thought of the Child (London, 19d(i), passim, E.g,, p. 182; 
‘The child thinks and observes as he draws. Mis iniiid attaches itself to 
things, to the contents of a chain of thought rather than to its form—he 
contradicts himself rather than lose his hold on reality.’ It may he useful 
to quote here Piaget’s general description of the ego-centric nature of 
child thought. ‘(1) It is non-discursive, ami goes from premises straiglit 
to conclusion in a single intiutive act, without any of the intervening steps 
of deduction. This happens even when thought is expressed verbally; 
whereas in the adult only invention has this intuitive character, exposition 
being deductive in different degrees. (2) It makes use of schemes of 
imagery, and (3) of schemes of analogy, both of wliich are extremely 
active in the conduct of thought and yet extremely elusive because incom- 
miinicahle and arbitrary. These three features cliaracterize the very 
common phenomenon called the syncretism of thought. Tills syncretism 
is generally marked by a fourth characteristic to which we have already 
drawn attention, viz., a certain measure of belief and conviction, enabling 
the subject to dispense very easily with any attempt at demonstration.' 
{Op. cit. p. 127). The nature of syncretistic perception, as further explained 
by Piaget, shows many points of contact with the hypothesis of eidetic 
imagery. 


Op. cit., pp. 41—5. My italics. 
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to suggesting the actual methods by which tho necessary reform 
should be carried out, none of these philosophers or psychologists is 
very practical. Jaensch says frankly, that the basis of such a reform, 
which will be psychological, has yet to be built. But from the few 
indications of its structure which he gives, it is evident that tho 
teaching of art would play a considerable part. He refers to the ex¬ 
traordinary successes of the painter, Erwin Heckmann, in the 
deutsclies Lariderziehimgsheim, in Castle Ettersburg, in using and 
preserving the mental characteristics of the eidetic phases in chil¬ 
dren, and says that when these characteiistics are thus kept alive, 
‘one finds an extraordinary high percentage, in fact the majority of 
children, achieving results in drawing, painting and the plastic arts 
that are acknowledged to have artistic value by all who have seen 
them.’®^ That is not quite the point, of course. The purpose of a re¬ 
form of the educational system is not to produce more works of art, 
but better persons and better societies. But as Jaensch himself ob¬ 
serves, such artistic activity in children may be the beginning of the 
wider reform. ‘Once the creative powers are freed in one direction, 
which, in this particular case, has been shown by our investigations 
to be wholly peculiar to the world of youthj once the shackles of 
school passivity are broken at one point, a kind of inner liberation, 
the awakening of a higher activity, generally sets in. Above all, to 
the eidetic sjihere of development, as well as to the mentality of the 
artist, tliere belongs a peculiar structure of the mental powers, par¬ 
ticularly of thinkingj and the arousing and vivifying of these powers 
benefit all the subjects taught, even the most rigorously logical.’®® 
This observation is confirmed by the evidence of tliose few schools in 
this country, such as Langford Grove and the Hall School, Wey- 
bridge, where the importance of art is fully recognized in the 
curriculum. Art, it cannot be too often emphasized, is a mode of 
integration—the most natural mode for children—and as such, 
its material is the whole of exjjerience. It is the only mode tliat 
can fully Integrate perception and feeling. 


9. EVIDENCE FROM GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY 

This last truth has been clearly demonstrated by the Gestalt 
school of psychologists. This is not the place to examine the general 
assumptions of the Gestalt theory, but we must accept as valid, and 

®2 Ibid., p. +7. 

33 Ibid., p. 48. 
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relevant to our discussion, the emphasis which it gives to the inter¬ 
dependence of the physical situation and the psychological (or biol¬ 
ogical) response. This is in itself a protest against a logical conception 
of knowledge or science: there are no ‘facts’ apart from the exper¬ 
iencing of them; ‘the facts of a case* are not grasped by enumeration, 
but must be felt as a coherent pattern. In this sense, percep tion it¬ 
self, as Koffka says, is artistic. ‘Under the impact of a mosaic of stim¬ 
ulations which impinge on the retinas of the eyes, the nervous sys¬ 
tem of the organism produces processes of organization in such a way 
that the pattern pj-oduced is the best possible under the prevailing 
conditions. . . Perception tends towards balance and symmetry; or 
differently expressed; balance and symmetry are perceptual charac¬ 
teristics of the visual world which will be realized whenever the ex¬ 
ternal conditions allow it; when they do not, unbalance, lack of sym¬ 
metry, will be experienced as a characteristic of objects or the whole 
field, together with a felt urge towards better balance. 

If these facts are true—and tiie experiments of the Gestalt psy¬ 
chologists leave little doubt about the matter—then it is quite legit¬ 
imate to call this factor of ‘feeling’ in perception and other mental 
processes aesthetic. ‘A disposition to feel the completeness of an ex¬ 
perienced event as being right and fit constitutes what we have 
called the aesthetic factor in perception. 

Let us be quite clear what this means, for it is a suggestion with 
far-reaching consequences in educational methods. Professor Ogden, 
as a leading exponent of the Gestalt theory, is claiming chat out of 
all possible patterns of behaviour, one is chosen by the individual as 
being peculiarly fit or appropriate. It feds right—‘one feels at once 
the ease with which it is apprehended, and the appropriateness of 
the action that ensues’. And since this particular pattern of be¬ 
haviour feels right, it tends to be repeated, and other modes of be¬ 
haviour tend to become assimilated to it. 

At the primitive level of perception, the process is one of ‘dif¬ 
ferential sensitivity’, and entirely unreflective. But the aesthetic 
criterion persists all through the process of learning—learning, that 
is to say, in the sense of acquiring skill in the doing of anything— 
walking, skating, weaving, painting, assembling an engine. ‘Grace 
and skill go hand in hand; their achievement is never the result of 
combining acts which themselves are awkward and unskilful. In order 

‘Problems in the Psychology of Art,’ Art; a Bryn Mnmr Symposium 
(Bryn Mawr, ly+O), pp. 260-1. Cf. also ‘The Experimental Study of 
“Good Gestalt"—a New Approach’, by H. J. Eysenck, loc. cit, 

Ogden, Psychology of Education, p. 135. 
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to do anything gracefully and skilfully, one must first hit upon the 
“fortunate variation" in behaviour which is most suitable to the 
conditions.’ (p. 157.) 

The negative aspect of this truth has often been pointed out: a 
conscious analysis of what we are doing—-throwing a ball to the 
wicket, for example—only results in breaking the unity of the 
action. It has been pointed out by Mukerji®® that Indian weavers 
lose the skill and certainty of their weaving if they are made con¬ 
scious of their actual movements. It is not merely a question of mne¬ 
monic aid. Facts w'hich are difficult to memorize can be embodied in 
rhymes, and some people have the capacity for remembering seem¬ 
ingly endless series of figures which they fit to a rhythm. But such 
‘tricks’ are only the conscious application of what is an unconscious 
principle of growth and adaptation. Balance and symmetry, pro¬ 
portion and rhythm, are basic factors in experience: indeed, they are 
the only elements by means of which experience can be organized 
into persisting patterns, and it is of their nature that they imply 
grace, economy and efficiency. What works right, feels right; and 
the result, for the Individual, is that heightening of the senses 
which is aesthetic enjoyment. 

10. FROM THEORY TO PRACTICE: PLATO 

The educational implications of these facts are nothing short of 
revolutionary, and as we have seen, these Implications are admitted 
by the jisychologists themselves, even when, like Professor Ogden, 
they are also educationalists. If the child learns to organize its ex¬ 
perience by means of aesthetic feeling, then obviously education 
shoTild he designed to strengthen and develop such aesthetic feelings. 
But there is a vast difference between recognizing this fact, and put¬ 
ting it into practice. How vast that difference is, can perhaps be 
realized by considering the fact that this truth which has been so 
laboriously rediscovered by modern psychology was clearly demon¬ 
strated by Plato twenty^-four centuries ago, and made the basis of 
Ills ideal educational system. Plato has been read and annotated, and 
has, indeed, been one of the dominant philosophical influences in 
the modern world. Yet so firmly have the opposed concepts of logi¬ 
cal reasoning and intellectual science gripped the world, that never, 
during the whole of this vast period of time, has a community ever 
ventured to put Plato’s educational ideals into practice. It is not until 

Mukerji, Casts and Outcast. Quoted by A. C. Harwood, The Way of 
J Child (London, 1940), p. 10. 
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quite recent times, in the movement initiated by Emile Jaques Dal- 
croze, that some perception of their relevance has percolated into the 
educational systems of the modern world. But successful as the Dal- 
croze movement has been, there has been no disposition on the part 
of educational authorities in Europe or America to make it the basis 
of the whole educational system. Physical ‘jerks’ have become a 
little less jerky, and may be accompanied by a forced mechanical 
rhythm beaten out of an old piano. But what Plato proposed, though 
very simple and very definite, was something much more funda¬ 
mental. He said, as the modern psychologist says, that all grace of 
movement and harmony of living—the moral disposition of the soul 
itself—are determined by aesthetic feeling: by the recognition of 
rhythm and harmony. The same qualities he said, ‘enter largely 
into painting and all similar workmanship, into weaving and em¬ 
broidery, into architecture, as well as the whole manufacture of 
utensils in general; nay, into tlie constitution of living bodies, and 
of all plants, for in all these things, gracefulness or ungracefulness 
finds place. And the absence of grace, and rhythm, and harmony, is 
closely allied to an evil style and an evil character; whereas their 
presence is allied to, and expressive of, the opposite character, which 
is brave and sober minded.’^’ 

All this being plain fact, said Plato, we must necessarily attach 
supreme importance to that part of education which encourages the 
sense of rhythm and harmony—namely, musical education, ‘be¬ 
cause rhythm and harmony sink most deeply into the recesses of the 
soul, and take most powerful hold of it, bringing gracefulness in 
their train, and making a man graceful if he be rightly nurtured, 
but if not, the reverse.’ Even when it conies to reasoning, added 
Platoj the aesthetic approach will have been the best, because it will 
have given a man that ‘instinct of relationship’ which is the key to 
truth.®® 

To attempt to answer the question why this simple and eaimest 
doctrine of education was never adopted by any nation or commu¬ 
nity would demand a separate inquiry, and a very interesting one 
it would be. Nettleship, in his famous essay on ‘The Theory of Edu¬ 
cation in Plato’s Republic''^^ gives the following curious explanation: 

‘Few people, indeed, can seriously doubt that the character of im¬ 
aginative man is ultimately affected by what he habitually sees and 

^''Republic, III, 401. 

A fact recently reaffirmed by Professor G. H. Hardy in A Mathe¬ 
matician's Apology (Cambridge, 1940). 

In HeUenica, ed. Abbott, 1880, pp. 67-180. 
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hearsj or again, that what one person apprehends as right or ex¬ 
pedient, another person may apprehend as beautiful; or, once more, 
that devotion, similar in effect to that of the saint for the beina 
whom he worships, may be felt by the man of science for the truth 
which he pursues. But when we have made a few general statements 
such as these, we are brought to a standstill by the intricacy of the 
subject and the limitations of our analysis. The fact remains irre¬ 
fragable that to the vast majority of mankind, art and conduct, re¬ 
ligion and science are very different things, witli little or nothing in 
common; and that the attempt to fuse them generally results in ser¬ 
monizing pictures, rose-water morality, and unctuous sciolism. And 
as, at most times and for most purposes, it is of more practical im¬ 
portance to realize proximate differences than fundamental unities, 
the world at large instinctively looks with suspicion upon those who, 
in trying to see through the ordinary distinctions of life, appear to 
be removing its ordinary landmarks.’ 

Written in 1880, this might be quoted as a masterly defence of 
'Victorian compromise and complacency; but the irrefragable fact, if 
we take a longer and more realistic view, is that the vast majority 
have no understanding of the nature of art, and therefore cannot seo 
the intimate connection which Plato saw so clearly between the form 
of art and the goodness and nobility of the soul. This obliquity has, 
of course, an historical explanation in the history of European 
thought. Apart from the iconophobic and anti-vitalistic prejudices 
it inherited from the Semitic tradition; apart, too, from the anti- 
sensuous and therefore anti-aesthetic bias given to it by schizo¬ 
phrenic visionaries like St. Paul and St. Augustine, Christian moral¬ 
ity, during the period of its formulation in the Middle Ages, was 
wholly under the influence of the logical intellectualism of the Aris¬ 
totelian tradition. Such was the strength of this rationalistic morality 
that when the Renaissance came with its widespread revival of 
aesthetic activity and with its revival of learning which included 
some measure of Platonism, there was still no real understanding of 
Plato’s theory of education, nor the least question of introducing it 
as an alternative to the dogmatic teaching of the Churcli. It is true 
that in an isolated humanist like L. B. Alberti (1401'-1472), one does 
find a reflection of the platonic ideal; the ideal expressed in his 
phrase; ‘il bene e beate vivere’, where ‘bene’ and ‘beate’ are indis¬ 
solubly linked.^® There are similar traces of the Platonic doctrine in 

Cf. Woodward, 'Kducntion in the Age of the Renaissance (Cambridge, 
192+), p. 57: ‘With him (Alberti) the ultimate concepts of the moral life, 
of music, and of architecture were expressible in identical forms.’ 
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Vittorino and Agricola, but in general, the Humanistic tradition in 
education, as represented by Erasmus and Elyot, is wholly on the 
side of the rationalistic or logical structure of learning. It is a gram¬ 
marian’s world. The arts are recognized only as recreations ‘for the 
refreshing of wit’. Music, so highly prized by Plato, is the most sus¬ 
pect of the arts, only to be indulged in moderation, ‘without wanton 
countenance and dissolute gesture’. If painting and sculpture are 
favoured more, it is because they can be more instructive as ad¬ 
juncts to the teaching of history and strategy. There is absolutely no 
sign that any of these arts were appreciated by Erasmus or Elyot for 
aesthetic reasons; and that being so, it is difficult to see how these 
great scholars could have had the faintest glimmering of Plato’s 
meaning, or any understanding of his theory of education. It is not 
until we come to the exact scholarship of Nettleship that Plato’s real 
meaning begins to dawn on the scholastic world; and by then art has 
become something so debased that the theory can only be received 
with scepticism—-as a paradox which may have been valid for the 
Greek world, but which is impossible in a world where it is of more 
practical importance to realize proximate differences than funda¬ 
mental unities. ‘Tlie luxuriant development of the arts in modern 
times,’ explains Nettleship, ‘makes it difficult to apply to them con¬ 
ceptions formed at a time when they were modest and business-like 
appendages of religion, war or public amusement.’ The arts of 1880 
may be well described as ‘luxuriant’, and Nettleship was right in 
finding some difficulty in reconciling them with Plato’s high regard 
for art: but he is surely wrong in assuming that the arts in Plato’s con¬ 
ception were merely ‘ the most modest and businesslike ajrpendages of 
religion, war, or public amusement’. He has failed to appreciate the 
universality of the aesthetic principle in Plato’s philosophy: the fact 
that it pervades, not only man-made things in so far as these are 
beautiful, but also living bodies and all plants, nature and the uni¬ 
verse itself. It is because the harmony is all-pervading, the very 
principle of coherence in the universe, chat this princip)le should be 
the basis of education, so that ‘our young men, dwelling as it were, 
in a healthful region, may drink in good from every quarter, whence 
any emanation from noble works may strike upon their eye or their 
ear, like a gale wafting health from salubrious lands, and win them 
imperceptibly from their earliest childhood into resemblance, love, 
and harmony with the true beauty of reason’.*^ 

Republic, loc. cit. It is astonishing to find such a famous classical 
scholar as Sir Richard Livingstone, in liis recent book on The Future of 
Education (Cambridge, IQ'll) deliberately avoiding tiie issue of Plato’s 
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11. FROM THEORY TO PRACTICE: DALCROZE 

It is extraordinary that we should have had to wait for a Swiss 
music master to rediscover the truths so eloquently proclaimed by 
Plato, but such is the fact. It seems to be a fact, too, that Dalcroze’s 
ideals were a genuine rediscovery, arising directly out of his musical 
activities, and in no sense inspired by a priori notions derived from 
Plato. And yet it is in Plato’s language, though with something less 
than his eloquence, that Dalcroze speaks; for example: 

‘The characteristics of rhythm are continuity and repetition. 
Every motor-manifestation, isolated in time, presents an exceptional 
and momentary emotional aspect, which is lost the moment it is 
repeated to form part of a continuous whole evolving at once in time 
and space. The two fundamental elements of rhythm, space and 
time, are inseparable. In certain of the arts, one or the other of these 
elements may be predominant; in music, and in the supreme art— 
life, they are indissoluble and of equal importance. Life, in effect, is 
itself a rhythm, that is a continuous succession of multiple units, 
forming an indivisible whole. Individuality may also be regarded as 
a rhythm, for the combination of its faculties, many of them con¬ 
flicting, constitute an entity. But every life and every work of art 
that conforms only to the idiosyncrasies of the individual is arrhyth- 

theory. He quotes (pp, 23-4) from the same passage in the Republic (401 f.), 
but for Plato's rhythm and harmony, objective qualities in concrete 
things like paintings, textiles, architecture, plants, etc., he substitutes 
the typically ‘grammatical’ subjects of literature and history, and leads 
the reader to suppose that it is to these bookish subjects that Plato ascribes 
such an ennobling influence. The general tenor of Sir Richard Living¬ 
stone’s book is One with which, as will be seen later, I have great sympathy, 
but this curious piece of false reasoning would seem almost dishonest were 
it not unfortunately but one moi-e example of the systematic misrepre¬ 
sentation of Plato’s theory of education which is traditional in English 
classical scholarship, and which is due fundamentally to an inability or 
unwillingness to accept Plato’s theory of art. 

It is sometimes suggested that Plato abandoned his early views on the 
place of art in education when he came to write his Laws late in his life, 
hut it is precisely in this particular that there is no change. In Book II 
of the Laws he insists that our earliest education must come through the 
Muses and Apollo, and in a passage remarkable for its anticipation of our 
modern psychological approach to the question (653-4) he argues that only 
through the power to perceive and enjoy rhythm and melody is the means 
given us to inculcate ‘a rightly disciplined state of pleasures and pains’— 
upon which, in turn, depends the true apprehension of good and 
evil. 
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mic, for the rhythm of art and of life demands the fusion of all traits 
of character and temperament’.^® 

The difference between Plato and Dalcroze is fundamentally a 
difference in their conception of the scope of art. Plato would have 
agreed with Dalcroze that ‘artistic feeling can only be developed 
with the co-operation of music, the only art inherently free from 
ratiocination’; but we have seen that artistic feeling is involved in 
the process of perception itself, and that is free enough from ratio¬ 
cination. Admirable, therefore, as eurhythmies is in the co-ordina¬ 
tion of all bodily movement and expression, it can only be ancillary 
to those mental processes in which aesthetic feeling is involved, and 
to which we generally give the name of imagination. It is essential 
that the methods of eurhythmies should be supplemented by 
methods based on visual and tactile factors. What these methods 
amount to in detail we shall discuss in another chapter: here we will 
merely call them those plastic arts which, by evoking, defining and 
co-ordinating the mental imagery of the child, stimulate that crea¬ 
tive use of imagery which generally goes under the name of imag¬ 
ination. I have already defined the sense in which we use the word 
‘imagination’, and would only repeat here that the activity includes 
the productive use of sensory material which leads to scientific dis¬ 
covery no less than the similar use of such material which leads to 
the work of art—there being no essential difference in the processes, 
as has often been pointed out (e.g. by Galton, Poincare, Whitehead, 
Jaensch, etc. See also Appendix A. on page 72). 

12. AN OBJECTION ANSWERED 

One preliminary objection must be met. It has been denied that 
there is any possibility of training tlie imagination in this sense. 
For example. Dr. P. B. Ballard, a well-known edvicationalist, says; 
‘I do not believe that imagination in the sense of calling up mental 
images can be trained at all. It is as natural a gift as physiological 
memory, and as incapable of alteration. We have it or have it not.’^® 
Dr. Ballard is basing himself too exclusively on his own exper¬ 
ience. He quotes the case of Gallon’s engineer (‘I could mention in¬ 
stances within my own experience in which the visualizing faculty 
has been strengthened by practice; notably one of an eminent en¬ 
gineer, who had the power of recalling form with unusual precision, 

Rhythm, Music and Education, trans. H.F. Rubinstein (London, 1921), 
p. 258. 

Ballard, P. B., The Changing School (London, 1926), p. 174. 
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but not colour. A few weeks after he liad replied to my question, he 
told me that my inquiries had induced him to practise his colour 
memory, and that he had become quite an adept at it, and that the 
newly acquired power was a source of mudt pleasure to liira’), but 
dismisses the case as unconvincing. He then states that he himself 
has strenuously tried to strengthen his own weak powers of visual¬ 
ization, hut wholly without success. But with due respect to Dr. 
Ballard, it should be pointed out that his case, equally with that of 
Galton’s engineer, is irrelevant. It may be difficult—Hogarth’s evi¬ 
dence, already quoted, is quite decisive as to the possibility—for an 
adult to increase his powers of visualization. But w'e are discussing 
children; and here it is a question, not so much of educing a faculty 
which has atrophied, or strengthening one which has become weak, 
as of exercising one which is natural, and, if w'e are to accept the 
hypothesis of the prevalence of the eidetic disposition in young chil¬ 
dren, one which has a supremely important biological function. 

The prejudice which an educationalist like Dr. Ballard displays 
is, of course, derived from that logical tradition or Weltanschauung 
to which we have already referred. He can only conceive reality as 
a system of formal knowledge. He says, for example, that ‘the main 
business of the mind is to think, and each mind in its own way. Dif¬ 
ferent minds in thinking out a problem will, if they think validly, 
all arrive at the same conclusion; but they will all probably have 
travelled by different routes and through different mental scenery, 
The images are there to help thought. If they hinder it they had 
better be absent. The older one gels, and the more accustomed to 
abstract thinking, the greater is the tendency to drop superfluous 
imagery, and to think by means of words. And if efficiency is to be 
the criterion, bare verbal thinking seems to be considerably superior 
to thought accompanied by an abundance of vivid iinages’.^^ He goes 
on to regret that images will, nevertheless, keep creeping in. ‘Im¬ 
ages of words, at least, are always to be found. And it is when 
the mental impedimenta are reduced to this minimum that 
thinking becomes more rapid, more penetrating, and more rigidly 
logical.’*^ 

0/j. ci£., p, 17(). 

Ibid. Cf. Professor Fox, op, cit., p. 86: ‘Those (children) of tlie 
most fertile imagery . . . were by no means those of the highest school 
Intelligence. Other observers, too, have found that the correlations between 
vivid and clear visual and auditory imagery and school intelligence are 
low, or it niav he negative. ... As far as school studies are concerned 
vivid mental imagery may be detrimental or rather it bears no relation 
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15. THE WIDER ASPECT 

It is not suggested that an integral mode of thought excludes log¬ 
ical thought in a tolerant world. Liut it is only too evident that a 
training directed exclusively to logical thought produces a type in¬ 
capable of imaginative activit}' and sensuous enjoyment—we have 
only to remember Darwin’s pathetic lament. And it is equally ob¬ 
vious that extreme eidetic types represented by certain artists are 
incapable of any mental activity wliicli a logician would regard as 
coherent, intelligent, systematic or sound. 

Both types will continue to exist and will contribute to the dialec¬ 
tical variations upon which the biological process seems to depend. 
But it should no longer be possible to direct the whole machinery of 
education to the exclusive production of one type—the logical. 

Indeed, there is every reason to believe that the child is incapable 
of logical thought before about the age of fourteen,^® and any at¬ 
tempt to force an early development of concepts is unnatural, and 
may be injurious. 

The reality is a total organic experience, in which image and 
percept are not clearly differentiated, and to which anything in the 
nature of the abstract concept is foreign. Children, like savages, like 
animals, experience life directly, not at a mental distance. In due 
time they must lose this primal innocence, put childish tilings away. 
But what are they going to put in the place of the unified conscious¬ 
ness they have enjoyed? That is the fundamental question, and the 
only answer that modern civilization and its pedagogues can give is: 
a split consciousness, a world made up of discordant forces, a world 
of images divorced from reality, of concepts divorced from sensa¬ 
tion, of logic divorced from life. At the best we can recover an inte¬ 
grated con.sciousness in our art, but even our art has been invaded 
by intellectual attitudes which destroy its organic vitality. The argu¬ 
ment of this book is that the purpose of education, as of art, should be 

to the cffcctivene.ss of tlie mental processes which it accompanies.’ Here 
the logical ideal is disgui.scd as ‘.school intelligence’, as measured, presum¬ 
ably, by examinations anil intelligence tests. 

This generalization is based on Piaget {The Language and Thought 
of the Child and Judgment and Reason in the Child). But as Piaget remarks 
in the Preface to the first of these works, ‘Child logic is a subject of infinite 
complexity, bi istling with problems at every point—|)rol)lems of functional 
and structural psycliology, pi-oblems of logic and even of epistemology.’ 
And Professor Claparede, in his Introduction to the same work, remarks: 
‘To the psychologist the mind of the child still gives an impression of 
appalling chaos.’ 
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to preserve the organic wholeness of man and of his mental faculties, 
so that as he passes from childhood to manhood, from savagery to 
civilization, he nevertheless retains the unity of consciousness which 
is the only source of social harmony and individual happiness. 

There is no difficulty at all in developing the mental imagery of 
the child, and we shall see in a later chapter with what rich results 
this is already being done. We shall see, too, that unless an exclus¬ 
ively logical ideal is imposed on education, there is no difficulty in 
prolonging the imaginative activity into adolescence and beyond. 

What is now suggested, in opposition to the whole of the logico- 
rationalistic tradition, is that there exists a concrete visual mode of 
‘thinking’, a mental process which reaches its highest efficiency in 
the creation of the work of art. 

It is a mode of thinking which sustains that primary unity of 
perception and feeling found in the eidetic disposition. This primary 
unity develops into the unity of sensibility and reasoir (sensation and 
ideas) and is then the basis of all imaginative and practical activity. 

To the formal cognition of the world present in logical thought it 
opposes the organic being of the world as a concrete reality. In the 
wider sociological aspect, it maintains that a way of life based on the 
knowledge of organic relationships (to use Plato’s phrase) is a safer 
guide to conduct and a sui-er basis for social organization than those 
systems or ideologies which are the product of the logical mode of 
thinking, and which produce such perversions of natural develop¬ 
ment as those represented by the current doctrines of historical 
materialism, racialism, totalitarianism—all of which, in one way or 
another, deny the fundamental truth that the law of growth is in¬ 
herent in the universe and manifest in the natural man. 

The aim of logical education may be described as the creation, in 
the individual, of an ability to integrate experience within a logical 
conception of the universe, a conception which includes dogmatic 
concepts of character and morality. 

The aim of imaginative education has been adequately described 
by Plato: it is to give the individual a concrete sensuous awareness 
of the harmony and rhythm wliich enter into the constitution of all 
living bodies and plants, which is the formal basis of all works of art, 
to the end that the child, in its life and activities, shall partake of the 
same organic grace and beauty. By means of such education we 
make the child aware of that ‘instinct of relationship’ which, even 
before the advent of reason, will enable the child to distinguish the 
beautiful from the ugly, the good from the evil, the right pattern of 
behaviour from the wrong pattern, the noble person from the ignoble. 
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It will be already clear, therefore, that the claim I put forward for 
the place of art in the educational system is far-reaching. Indeed, 
the claim is no less than this: that art, widely conceived, should be 
the fundamental basis of education. For no other subject is capable 
of giving the child not only a consciousness in which image and 
concept, sensation and thought, are correlated and unified, but 
also, at the same time, an instinctive knowledge of the laws of the 
universe, and a habit or behaviour in harmony with nature. 


APPENDIX A 

EIDETIC IMAGERY IN CHILDREN 

IN the article c|uoted on page 49 Dr. Allport m.akes a very objective but 
largely favourable examination of eidetic imagery. He objects to eidetic 
Imagery being regarded as a transitional stage in the evolution of higher 
forms of imagery from lower, but it does not seem to me that Jaensch 
anywhere insists on such an evolutionary conception. I do not think he 
would question the account of the various types of imagery which Allport 
gives, and which it will be convenient to reproduce here. 

‘Memory images . . . are “well-structured” or esemplastic representa¬ 
tions of previous experience in which the salient features are made 
prominent and irrelevant detail obscured or unrepresented. Blended 
with the visual picture are motor impulses and affective tendencies which 
give the image its significance ns an agent in bringing about adaptive 
response. If memory-images were nothing more than copies of im¬ 
pressions our mental life wo\ild be an inextricable chaos of photographically 
accurate records, Such a state would not facilitate the organuing, fusing, 
abridging, and interchanging which enable the individual to vary his 
reaction; an image too closely bound to a specific previous situation would 
tend inevitably to stereotype his modes of response. 

‘The child, on the other hand, whose reactions are less predetermined 
by habit, and who requires not so much to vary his behaviour as to react 
appropriately to the concrete elements of a given situation, is benefited 
by an image which represents more literally the actual sensory details. 
A single fleeting presentation is not enough to enable the young child 
to derive the full “reactive significance” from the stimulus. He craves 
to be shown the same picture hook again and again, and to be told the same 
story repeatedly, without the variation of so much as a word. It is only 
by virtue of such ceaseless repetition during this “sucldng-in” period that 
the child can perfect his adaptive responses, and so make of them the 
material for his attitudes and habits of later life. 

‘The eidetic image seems to serve essentially the same purpose in the 
mental development o£ the child as does the repetition of a stimulus 
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situation. It permits tiie concrete “sensory” aspects of tlie surrounding 
world to penetrate thoroughly into liis tuind. The yo\ing child delights in 
couiuring up his images: a parade of soldiers, a circus, a train journey, 
or even a trivial domestic scene may haunt him for days or weeks, furnish¬ 
ing him material of great interest for his play activities. It is sometimes 
only with difficulty that he is persuaded to distrust the reality of these 
vivid images. He reacts to them with the same degree of seriousness as 
to a gpimine stimulus situation: he is terrified by his image of a wild 
animal; he is contented for hours with tlie companion.ship of his imaginary 
playmate; and he insists dogmatically upon the reality of his most fanciful 
visions. Such pseudo-sensory experience enables him to “.study out” in 
Ids own way and in his own time the various possibilities for response 
contained within the stimulus situation. His reaction when the situation 
is first presented is often incomplete, the presence of adults, or the lack 
of time, preventing him from heconung thoroughly acquainted with its 
properties. A period of rellection is necessary, during which he may 
experiment in various ways with his image, varying his behaviour to 
conform sometimes to one and sometimes to another a.spcct of the situation, 
gradually gaining a comprehension of the full meaning of the whole, and 
building up the attitude which is to determine his future response to the 
same or to analogovjs situations.’ (Loc. ci'i., pp. llf)-7.) 

This account of the itnaginiitive process in children agrees well enough 
with general iisychological observations on the mental development of 
children s\ich as those of Koffka, Biihler, Piaget and Susan Isaacs. From 
their various points of view they all testify to an early period in childhood 
during which the child is b\isy adjusting its inner world of imagery to the 
outer world. The process from this general psychological point of view is 
well described by Spearman; 

‘The explanation of the w’hole matter . . . seems to be that all cognitive 
growth—whether by eduction of relations or by that of correlates— 
consists in a progressive clarification; the mental content emerges out of 
a state of utter indistinguishability and ascends into ever increasing dis- 
ting\iishability. So soon as any item of mental content has become suf¬ 
ficiently clear and distinguishable, then and then only it admits of being 
abstracted; that is to say, it can be “intended” apart from its context. 
And when this happens, it can be thought of separately and given a name. 
This clarification may he likened to the ripening of a fruit; abstraction, 
to its consequent eventual falling from the stalk. 

This carries us through the whole process of mental development, from 

t Abilities of Man (London, 1927), p. 216. It might be as well to state 
liere tliat I find nothing in Professor Spearman's principles of cognition 
which is essentially at variance with the point of view I am trying to 
present in this book. What he calls ‘the eduction of correlates’ seems to 
me to be a somewhat scholastic but essentially true description of the 
process of imagination, and I agree that ‘the fault of assuming imagination 
to be a separate power does not lie in too high but a too low estimate of 
cognitive creativeness’. ‘The popular view, that there exists an imagina¬ 
tion as a creative faculty does not appear to assert too much, but rather 
too little; for every noetic process possesses, in addition to its function of 
discovering truth, that also of creating mental content. If there exists 
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perception to abstract thought; but even if we regarii Jaensch's conclusions 
ns hypotheses rather than as facts, they do seem to throw liglit on the 
process of progressive clarification. Spearman sugge.sts no mechanism by 
means of wliicli ‘the state of utter iiidi-stingiiishability’ becomes increns- 
itivly distinguishable. Jaen.sch does. The function of the eidetic image is 
precisely to establish that concreteness in the object which permits it to be 
solated, named and abstracted; and it is upon the gradual building-up of 
stable relations between concrete objects that abstract thought depends. 


no special power of imagination in the creative sense, this is only because 
all our qualitative principles throughout all their manifestations constitute 
in this sense one general imaginative power’ {The Nature oj' Intelligence, 
pp, 358-9). Professor S])earman’s conception of intelligence will be dis¬ 
cussed in a later chapter, hut generally we may claim that in so far as the 
correlates educed take on a qualitative value, as pattern or structure, they 
obey aesthetic laws; and when it comes to giving the reader some con¬ 
ception of the final unity of the cognitive process. Professor Spearman is 
compelled to look up to Aeschylus and Beethoven, He has given a more 
extensive recognition to the aesthetic element in the higher cognitive 
processes in Creative Mind (1930), 
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Chapter Four 


TEMPERAMENT AND 
EXPRESSION 


The problem of the best methods of teaching or training and of the 
best choice of subjects is to be determined^ not merely by a consider¬ 
ation of the general nature of the mind as such, but by a close and 
first-hand study of the needs and limitations of the particular indi¬ 
viduals to be taught.^Cyt'il Burt 

1. THE STUDY OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TYPES 

I t has already become clear, both from our definition of art and 
from Our consideration of the function of imagery, that the pro¬ 
cess of education is crude and tyrannical if it is based on a simple 
conception of ‘man’ or ‘human nature’. Human nature is infinitely 
various, and our first care must be not to break the shoots that 
will not bend in a required direction. Education, that is to say, 
must be based on an understanding of temperamental differences, 
and the claim now to be put forward is that the child’s modes 
of plastic expression are the best key to the child’s particular dis¬ 
position. 

In recent years, what is virtually a new science has grown up 
round the study of ‘types’. It relies partly on physiological methods 
(more particularly on the chemical basis of metabolism established 
by the endocrinologists) and partly on psychoanalytical methods. 
Starting from widely separated points, both methods arrive at con¬ 
clusions which show a considerable measure of agreement. 

O 

The tendency to divide human beings into distinct types is, of 
course, as old as philosophy itself. It is already evident in Hippo¬ 
crates, the early Greek physician who taught that the human body 
is made up of the four elements—earth, water, fire and air—and 
that certain correspondences exist between these elements and bodily 
substances like blood, plilegm and bile. In the second century of our 
era, Claudius Galen elaborated a theory of temperaments which 
was to last for ages and to become the basis of all kinds of popular 
and esoteric notions on the subject. Galen’s classification was still 
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fourfold, and the terms used to descrihe the temperaments or ‘hum- 
oui's’—^sanguine, phlegmatic, choleric and melancholic—passed into 
the vernacular of every subsequent civilization. 

No attempt will be made here to review the vast literature of this 
subject; it has been done exhaustively by other writers,^ and a par¬ 
ticular study of psychological types in their relation to the visual 
arts has been made by Dr. Joan Evans.^ But I think it is necessary 
for our particular purpose to attempt a brief synthetic summary of 
the various schools of typology, because it is only in so far as our 
temperamental categories are firmly based on scientific facts that we 
can venture to make them the basis of our educational methods. I 
hope at least to show that we are dealing with physiological and 
psychological factors which are not merely variable, and classifiable, 
but which, once determined, can more readily be harmonized by 
the process of education. 

2. OBJECTIVE AND SUBJECTIVE ATTITUDES 

Schematically, the division of human beings into types begins 
with a simple antithesis, ah-eady present in the act of perception. We 
saw in the last chapter that perception is ambivalent—that is to say, 
it can be directed either to an object which is external to the per¬ 
ceiving organism, or to an object (image or sensation) which is in¬ 
ternal. We must again ignore the solipsist argument based on the 
alleged impossibility of distinguishing between percept and object; 
it might modify the terminology of our e.xposition, but it would not 
affect our pi'actical conclusions. We may then distinguish these op¬ 
posite directions of perception as objective (thrown outwards) and 
subjective (thrown inwards), and on this difference of direction is 
based the fundamental distinction between types of human per¬ 
sonality which has prevailed since Plato’s time. 

Before we pursue the elaboration of this distinction made by 
modern psychologists, it must be emphasized that these ‘two con¬ 
trary states of the human soul’, as Blake called them, are both 
natural to any single person. It may be that the child begins by being 
wholly subjective, and only slowly and painfully acquires an ob¬ 
jective outlook on the world; and it may be that some individuals 

^ Cf. Gerhard Pfahler, Sy^stein der Typenlehre (Leipzig, 1929). W. A. 
Willemse, Constitution-Types in Delinquency (London, 1932), gives a 
comprehensive survey of recent typological studies (especially in Chapter 
VIII). 

* Taste and Temperament (London, 1939). 
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succeed in altogether eliminating their subjective perceptions and 
feelings. But the socially integrated human being alternates between 
objective and subjective states of mind (or moments of attention), 
and it is only in so far as one or the other direction predominates in 
any one individual that such an individual can be described as an 
objective or subjective ‘type’. 

We shall ignore various dialectical terms which have from time 
to time been proposed, and which are in effect an emphasis on some 
special aspect of the objective-subjective classification. Such anti¬ 
theses are: static and dynamic (Meuraann), synthetic and analytic, 
practical and theoretical, Apollonian and Dionysian (Nietzsche), allo- 
centric and autocentric (Burrow), tough and tender-minded (Wil¬ 
liam .lames). What we must inquire into as a prtdlniinary to our 
classification of types of aesthetic perception is first the physiological 
and then the psychological basis of the temperamental types. 


3. THE PHYSIOLOGICAL BASIS 

The physiological basis has been most thoroughly establislied by 
Kretschmer’s researclies.^ Though this work of psj^chophysical cor¬ 
relation has proved to be of increasing difficulty and complexity, 
Kretschmer’s classification is now generally accepted. Though Kret¬ 
schmer dismisses the old temperamental classifications as ‘useless’, 
his own, nevertheless, re.solve into four main types, and it is perhaps 
to be regretted that Kretschmer did not follow Pavlov, for example, 
and make some attempt to give precision to the old tei'ms. The ‘de¬ 
pressive cycloid’ temperament is certainly our old friend the melan¬ 
cholic humour, and the ‘anaesthetic schizoid’ is the phlegmatic. It 
must be admitted, however, that the sanguine and the choleric do 
not fit into Kretschmer’s scheme so easily. 

Kretschmer’s terminology is based on the psycho-pathological defi¬ 
nition of types of insanity as either manic-depressive (cycloid or 
circular) or scliizophrenic (dementia praecox). Kraepelin’s ‘masterly 
delineation’, as it has been called, is now one of the accepted com¬ 
monplaces of medical science, and Kretschmer’s achievement has 
been to show that the bodily types which are so clearly defined in 
these extreme cases of insanity, have a quite general basis in normal 

^ Physique anH Character; An Investigalinn nf the Nature of Constitution 
and of the Theory of Teniperanient. Original Gerinan edition, 1921; 
English trins., London, 1925, second edition, 1956. See also {hy tlie same 
author): The Psychology of Men nf Genius (London, 1928) and A Text 
hook of Medical Psychology (Oxford, 1934). 
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psychological types. The insane types, that is to say, are but exag¬ 
gerations of tendencies present in people who would be regarded as 
quite sane. 

Other psychologists (for example, Trigaiit Burrow in The Social 
Basis of Consciousness) have shown the hypothetical nature of nor¬ 
mality, but an hypothesis of normality is nevertheless useful, and 
Kretschmer has adopted the term ‘syntonic’, first introduced by 
Bleuler to indicate the purely hypothetical person whose moods are 
harmoniously balanced and free from the oscillations and reactions 
typical of the insane types. 

It is now a matter of common knowledge that the physique of the 
individual is determined to an unknown, but certainly great extent 
by internal glandular seci-etions,^ and Kretschmei-’s researches prove, 
that in the process of determining the physique, these secretions also 
determine the temperament of the individual. In his own words: 
‘It is not a great step to the s\iggestion that the chief normal types of 
temperament, cyclothymes and schizothymes, are determined, with 
regard to their physical correlates, by similar parallel activity on the 
part of the secretions, by which we naturally do not mean merely 
the internal secretions in the narrow sense, but the whole chemistry 
of the blood, in so far as it is also conditioned to a very important 
degree, e.g. by the great intestinal glands, and ultimately by every 
tissue of the body. We shall therefore, instead of the one-sided paral¬ 
lel: Brain and mind, put once and for all the other: soma and psyche 
—a way of looking at things which is being more and more adopted 
in clinical investigations.’® 

*For an authoritative but not too technical survey of this subiect, see 
TLndocrirwlogy; the Glands and their Functions, by R. G. Hoskins, Ph.D., 
M.D. (London, 1941). 

® Physique and Character, p. 1262. The somatic processes give rise to 
three well-defined constitution types: the pyknic, the athletic, and the 
asthenic or leptosome. There are, of course, mixed or intermediate types, 
and certain rare ‘dysplastic’ types of a quite exceptional nature (e.g. 
eunuchoids). Clinical evidence shows that the manic-depressive or cycloid 
disturbances occur in the pyknic types, whilst schizophrenic disturbances are 
confined to the other types (leptosomes, etc.). It is on this somatic-psy'chic 
basis that the temperaments can be divided into two great constitutional 
groups, the cyclotliymes and the schizothymes. Tlien, according to 
Kretschmer, ‘inside the two main groups there is a further dual division, 
according as the cyclothymic temperament is habitually more on the gay 
or the sad side, and according a.s the schizothymic temperament tends 
towards the sensitive or the cold pole. An indefinite nuniber of individual 
temperamental shades emerge from the psychaesthctic and diathetic 
proportions, e.g., from the manner in which in the same type of tempera- 
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We cannot pursue the delineation of the types into all the detail 
given them by Kretschmer, hut we must note first (because it will 
have a later significance) that the polar extremes within each main 
group are so extreme that we are virtually concerned with four 
separate temperaments, viz.: 

1. hypomanic cycloid 

2. depressive cycloid 

5. hyperaesthetic schizoid 
anaesthetic schizoid 

Here, as briefly as possible, is a summary of Kretschmer’s description 
of these four temperaments, drawn from various parts of his book; 

1. Hypomanic cycloid-, mercurial, energetic, hot-headed, quick¬ 
tempered, ‘sees red’, tactless, never nervous, sanguine, capacity for 
laughter, good mixer. Open to new influences, naive enjoyment of 
the good things of life. Lack of system; unconstructive. 

2. Depressive cycloid-, comfortable, warm-hearted, deep feeling, 
unassuming, non-moralizing ethical sense, pious but not bigoted, 
cautious, persevering, dependable. 

Cycloids generally have a particularly well-orientated emo¬ 
tional life, alternating between cheerfulness and sadness in 
deep, smooth, rounded waves. No inhibitions. Sociable, friendly, 
realistic. A life in things themselves, a giving up of self to the 
external world, a capacity for living, feeling, suffering with 
one’s surroundings. 

5. Hyperaesthetic schizoid-, timid, shy, with fine feelings, sensi¬ 
tive, nervous, excitable, fond of natvire and books, helpless feeling of 
anxiety in new and unaccustomed situations. 

4. Anaesthetic schizoid: pliable, clinging, honest, indifferent, dull- 
witted, silent, unfeeling towards outer world, cranky, fanatic. 

Schizoids generally are on the surface either cuttingly brutal, 
sulky, sarcastic, or timidly retiring. Underneath, nothing but 
broken pieces, black rubbish heaps, yawning, emotional einp- 
tiness. Living within oneself. Unsociable, quiet, reserved, serious 
(humourless), eccentric, religious. No warm natural affection, 
but ecstasy or cynical coldness. Devotion to abstract ideals. In¬ 
stead of a wavy affect-curve an abrupt, jagged one. 

ment, the polar opponents displace one another, overlay one another, 
or relieve one another in alternation. Besides asking about the proportions 
of any given temperament, we must at the same time ask about its 
admixture, i,e., about the tone which the particular type of temperament 
which dominates has got from inherited ingredients of other types,’ 
Op. cit. p. 265. 
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Such are the temperaments according to Kretschmer. It is im¬ 
portant to realize that he nowhere assumes that they are constant in 
any one individual^ on the contrary, within the main cycloid and 
schizoid groups, there are a considerable number of psychaesthetic 
variants and a considerable degree of psychomotility. Nevertheless, 
constitution and temperament are latent from the beginning— 
from earliest childhood there is a recognizable cycloid or a recog¬ 
nizable schizoid personality, and at puberty a typical manic-depres¬ 
sive or schizophrenic psychosis develops out of it. The individual’s 
career will depend on how he meets that psychosis, and it will at 
once be apparent to what an extent education could help him and 
guide him in the task.® 

Apart from constitution and temperament which constitute the 
somatic psychic parallelism, Ki-etschmer distinguishes ‘character’ 
which he defines as the totality of all possibilities of affective and 
voluntary reaction in any given individual, as they come out in the 
course of his development, that is to say, what he inherits plus the 
following exogenous factors: bodily influences, psychic education, 
milieu and experience.’ Under this heading he would include, not 

® PavloF has criticized Kretschmer’s classification as ‘mistaken’ or 
‘inadequate’ from a pliysiological point of view, but when he comes to 
distinguish the various types (whose existence he fully admits), he falls 
back on the traditional classification and even adopts the pre-scientific 
terms—choleric, phlegmatic, sanguine and melancholic. These four basic 
types are differentiated by Pavlov according to the degree of balance 
between the basic nervous processes of excitation and inhibition, and the 
relation of these processes to the strength or weakness, balance, lability 
or inertia of the nervous tissues (I. P. Pavlov: Lectures on Conditioned 
Rcfle^ees (London, 1941), Vol. II, 177—8. Cf. also Y, P. Frolov: PavLov 
and his School (London, 1937), pp. 201—10). In the end, Pavlov presents 
us with the same numJjer of types and sub-types as Jung and Kretschmer; 
he does not refer to Jung, but his criticism of Kretschmer seems to amount 
to no more than an emphasis on the mechanism of the nervous system as 
opposed to the chemical functioning of the glandular system. The two 
processes are, of course, causally connected, and the point at issue is really 
the starting-point of the observer. It is much the same dilemma as that 
presented by the James-Lange theory (do we feel sorry because we cry; 
or do we cry because we feel sorry?). From our present point of view we 
can ignore these questions of priority in the factors leading to type forma¬ 
tion, though it may be admitted that Pavlov’s more dynamic or activist 
theory has a strong appeal to the educator. We can re-condition reflexes— 
it is part of the normal activity of teaching—but the metabolism of tlie 
glands is the business of the pathologist. 

’ Op. cit., p. 258. Cf. Willemse’s definition, quoted p. 26 above. Cf. also 
Appendix B. 
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only those educational influences which are our immediate concern, 
but also those modifications (accelerations and retardations) of the 
psychic tempo whicli are due, not to chemical influences, but to in¬ 
hibitions and the formation of complexes. These latter are, of course, 
the subject matter of psycho-analysis, and it is significant that 
iwycho-analysis, too, has its theory of types which shows in its broad 
outlines a remarkable similarity to the psycho-physical classification 
made by Kretschmer. 

4. EIDETIC TYPES 

But before proceeding to the psychoanalytical classification, we 
must glance for a moment at another psycho-physical classification 
which has direct relations with Kretschmer’s, and comes, indeed, 
from the same university of Marburg. This is Jaensch’s theory of 
types evolved from the eidetic investigations dealt with in the last 
chapter. Jaensch found that differences in image-perception corres¬ 
ponded to differences in types of mind, and that these in their turn 
were based on physiological differences. One type is distinguished by 
a heightened sensitivity of the optic sensorial nerves, and their 
nearest connections in the central organ. This is accompanied by an 
increase in the sensitivity of motor nerves to electrical and mech¬ 
anical stimulation. Outwardly the eyes are noticeably small, deep- 
set, comparatively lifeless, without lustre, with no ‘soulful’ ex¬ 
pression. ‘Such eyes, as indeed the characteristic images of the type, 
point to a dissociation of functions and organic systems within the 
mental sphere, whilst the motor expressions remind one of an auto¬ 
maton or a machine.’ ‘In very pronounced cases there may also be 
present a peculiar, “pinched” facial expression, which probably also 
rests on hypersensitivity, and which, in its extreme form, is known 
to medical men as the “tetany face”.’ It is clear, according to 
Jaensch, that we are dealing with a normal youthful type, whose 
pathological form is the tetanoid condition, and to complete the 
materialistic analysis, he asserts that the normal type, like the patho¬ 
logical type, is susceptible to feeding with calcium, and that by this 
means the eidetic images of the individual can be increased or dimi¬ 
nished.® 

This type Jaensch calls the T-tjpe. 

The other type is similarly related to medical symptoms. The eyes 
tend to be large, lustrous and ‘dreamily veiled’, and pass impercep¬ 
tibly into those protuberant eyes which are one of the most striking 
® Eidetic Imagery, pp. 50-1. 
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syinptoms of Basedow’s disease, better known in this country as 
Grave’s disease. ‘These scintillating eyes are the partial expression 
of a heightened sensibility of the vegetative nervous system, 
and in particular, of its quickened response to mental stimuli.’ 
Among other characteristics of this type, Jaensch mentions a 
graceful build, a soft, satin or silky skin, with a low resistance 
to electrical currents. The thyroid gland is often slightly enlarged. 
Calcium has no effect on the type, which Jaensch designates as 
the B-type. 

Jaensch stresses that when he is referring to the two types, he has 
in mind normal physiological characlerislics of a certain youthful 
stage of development, which are in no way pathological. Pure types 
are admitted to be rare—especially in the case of the T-type— 
the great maiority of people partaking of characteristics of both types. 
But a knowledge of the pure types enables us to separate the charac¬ 
teristics appertaining to the two types in each individual case of a 
mixed type. 

This psycho-physiological division of types might seem merely to 
offer a parallel to Kretschmer’s divisions, but Jaensch relates his 
classification to the imaginative activity of individuals, and it is 
therefore very much our concern here. He finds that the eidetic im¬ 
ages of the pure T-type resemble after-images, whilst those of the 
pure B-type resemble memory-images, though they are still optical 
phenomena, and literally visible. In fact, Jaensch contends, even in 
face of Allport’s criticism,® that just as the physiological types shade 
off from the T extreme to the B extreme, with mixed types in be¬ 
tween, so the imagery characteristic of the individuals so graded 
shades off from a predominance of after-images to a predominance 
of memory-images, with eidetic images as an intermediate and var¬ 
iable component. 

Jaensch’s next step is to relate his classification to the degree of 
integration which the individual establishes between his mental 
imagery and the external world. He nowhere (that I have dis¬ 
covered) goes so far as to say that the child originally possesses 
a complete unity of visual sensation, so that its mental processes 
evolve out of a state in which there is no distinction between image 
(always eidetic) and percept. But that is apparendy the hypothesis 
he tends to work on. Younger children and primitive peoy)les belong 
to an earlier evolutionary type winch Jaensch calls ‘integrate’. More 
adult people have developed or adopted ‘ready made’ a high degree 

» Brit. J. Psych., XV (1924-5). See p. 72 above. 
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of distinction between perception and conception, and these types 
Jaenscli calls ‘disintegrate’d® 

People who retain the eidetic disposition past childhood will tend 
to he ‘integrate’ rather than ‘disintegrate’, and this class will include 
all the mentally creatire types, whether aifists or scientists. ‘In¬ 
tuition’, which is so characteristic of the integrate type, can per¬ 
fectly well operate in mathematics and the exact sciences; indeed, 
it must if productive work is to he achieved. But the integrate type 
has got an inner relation to art, so that the difference between art¬ 
istic and inartistic individuals also falls under ‘the fundamental— 
and far wider—grouping into integrate and disintegrate types. Art, 
too, is an attempt to revert from the disintegration induced by civil¬ 
ization to organic modes of BeingP- 

We shall have occasion to refer again to this definition of art 
which I have italicized, but we should note the possibility that art 
may be an activity of disintegrated types: it may be their attempt 
to escape from the limitations of their psycho-physiological type. 

It should also be noted that Jaensch distinguishes a subfonn of the 
integrate type, which he calls the synaesthetic or S-type, ‘a type with 
a particularly strong “autistic” mode of experience, which gives a 
picture of the world valid only for the individual himself’. It is to 
this type that the popular conception of the romantic artist may be 
related, especially those extreme types of romantic artist, who be¬ 
come completely divorced from reality, and are to be identified with 
Kretschmer’s hyperaesthetic schizoids.^® 

“ The relation between the B and T classification on the one hand and 
the integrate and disintegrate classification on the other hand is not made 
very clear by Jaensch. The integrate and disintegrate types are regarded 
as fundamental and the chief classes into which human beings can be 
divided are but special cases of these fundamental types—‘the difference 
between youth and age, or male and female, or between nortliern and 
southern types as described by race biologists, are all special cases of the 
integrate and disintegrate fundamental types’. The 13 and T classification 
would seem to have reference only to the youthful stage of development; 
the integrate and disintegrate develop in later life on the basis of experi¬ 
ence. The B and T classification is somatic; the integrate and disintegrate 
classification is more psychological, though in one place (p. 106) Jaensch 
claims that the difference between the two structures is ‘no less than the 
difference between organic and inorganic types of process, one of the 
deepest and most radical distinctions that exist in the whole of reality’. 

Op. cit., pp. 108—9. 

But what, in that case, are we to say to the conclusion arrived at by 
Erika von Siebold, q;uoted by Jaensch (Op. cit., p. 115) to the effect that 
in the field of literature synaesthetic phenomena occur most often in 
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Jaenscli summarizes the general significance of his investigations 
in tlie following manner: ‘The question of a priori categories, 
which runs through the whole history of epistemological problems, 
is placed on a new basis; they make possible a more logically con¬ 
sistent development of empiricism; and they promote mutual toler¬ 
ance, in epistemological systems, as well as in the whole communal 
life of man. . . 

‘Our investigations show that, like the percejotual world, our world 

French, least in English, and to a moderate degree in German literature? 
If the S-type is to be identified with the romantic artist, we would expect 
exactly the opposite conclusion. 

Jaensch further observes that the S-type tends to introduce geometrical 
.symbols for reality. This suggests a relationship with abstract geometrical 
types of art. In view of the fact that such types of art, as Worringcr has 
shown {^Abslraktion wid Einfuehlung, Munich, 1907. Cf. also his Form- 
probleme der Golhik, Munich, 1912, and my introduction to the English 
translation, Form in Gatina, London, 1927) are characteristic of northern 
peoples, or peoples living in natural conditions of a harsh kind, it is interes¬ 
ting to observe that Jaensch attempts a correlation between integrate and 
disintegrate types and northern and southern types [Op. cit., pp, 109-10). 
Unfortunately, Jaensch identifies integration with sun adaptation, which 
would seem to contradict the historical facts. But generally Jaensch’s 
attempt to force racial distinctions, so characteristic of modern German 
scientists, contradicts the whole genetic theory of eidetics. For what is 
put forward as a general law of the individual’s adaptation to reality 
cannot be correlated with such arbitrary categories as those of race. It is 
one thing to say that each individual’s psychology is determined by his 
physiology—by the chemistry of his blood, the presence or absence of 
calcium or iodine in the soil he lives on, or even the proportion of sunlight 
he receives in his eyes. But the correlation of all these factors—apart 
altogether from psychic complexes induced by the individual’s relation 
to the society he lives in—is always an individual problem, and cannot be 
subsumed under artificial categories like ‘race’, ‘nation’ or even ‘climate’. 
This is not to deny a general average of racial or national characteristics; 
but the extreme of the average is the tmiversal. National differences are 
more likely to be the product of imposed conditions of an ideological kind, 
as Jaensch recognizes when he asserts (pp. 131-2) that the French system 
of education, ‘which is designed on Cartesian lines of thought, is con¬ 
cerned above all with producing clear, easily impressed ideas, while less 
emphasis is laid on an objectivity that tries to follow the objective data of 
reality. In this way a form of experience is indimed which favours the 
subjective component in the relation of “coherence” between subject and 
object, while objective reality has a smaller determining power in forming 
the Outlook on the world.’ Such a bias is not due to the proportion of 
sunlight in the light of France, for in this respect France can hardly differ 
from the country on the other side of the Rhine. 

For the relation between Jaensch’s and Kretschmer’s types, see Jaensch, 
Op. cit., p. 111. 
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of thought and knowledge is decisively determined by the structure 
of our consciousness. The kind of structure dillers in the various 
fundamental types. The systems of knowledge of tlie different 
sciences are also based to a large extent on the different type of 
mind-structure operating in them. Different categories correspond 
to each. Each structure of consciousness separates out different aspects 
of reality, by reproducing certain categories of reality through the 
medium of categories of consciousness that are related to them. 
Those categories of reality, in which corresponding categories of 
consciousness are not present, remain unapproachable, and are 
apprehended through different structures. The danger of one-sided- 
ness, subjectivity and error in the fundamental questions of know¬ 
ledge, is chiefly due to the fact that every structure of consciousness 
claims unlimited validity; but in truth each makes very wide nega¬ 
tive abstractions of reality. We can, therefore, only penetrate reality 
and approach tlie ideal of “pure experience” by successively taking 
up the standpoints of different mental structures. Tlie typological 
basis of epistemology thus includes the principle of tolerance, 

We shall see the significance of this conclusion for our own in¬ 
vestigations towards the end of this chapter. Meanwhile, we must 
pass on to Jung's better-known psychological classification. But first 
let us note that Jaonsch admits the subdivision of his integrate and 
disintegrate types according to whether tlie ‘consciousness’ of the 
individual is directed outward or invvard. The two types thus be¬ 
come four types, and that they are quite distinct is shown by 
Jaensch’s description of the outwardly and inwardly integrate t 3 'pes 
(p, 117); indeed, the inwardly integrate type is called ‘tlie polar 
opposite of the outwardly integrate type’. It will be seen that by 
devious ways, and with another kind of evidence, we are back at 
the old fourfold classification. 

3. JUNG’S PSYCHOLOGICAL TYPES 

Jung takes the historical path. He reviews the main classifications 
made by his predecessors in the field, and his own classification is 
really an ordering of all the evidence, controlled by his own wide 
experience in psychiatry. His hook, Psychological Types, or the 
Psychology of Individuation, is a rich survey of many aspects of cul¬ 
ture, from the theological disputes of the ancient Church and the 
problem of transubstantiatiou to Schiller’s theory of naive and senti¬ 
mental poetry and symbolism in Chinese philosophy. The Instorical 

Op. cit., pp. 117-9, 
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distinctions between nominalism and realism, idealism and realism, 
naive and sentimental, Apollonian and Dionysian, rationalism and 
empiricism, are all shown to relate to the two directions of psychic 
mechanism which Jung calls extraversion and introversion, and to 
the combination of these mechanisms with one of the four basic 
psychological functions—thinking, feeling, sensation and intuitionA'^ 
Notwithstanding the diversity of all these formulations, writes 
Jung, ‘the common basis or fundamental idea shines constantly 
through; namely, in the one case an outward movement of interest 
toward the object, and in the otlier a movement of interest away 
from the object, toward the subject and his own psychological pro¬ 
cesses. . . . 

‘It is not easy to characterize this contrasting relationship to the 
object in a way that is lucid and intelligible; there is, in fact, a great 
danger of reaching paradoxical formulations whicli would create 
more confusion than clarity. Quite generally one would describe the 
introverted standpoint as one that under all circumstances sets the 
self and the subjective jisychological processes above the object and 
the objective process, or at any rate, holds its ground against the 
object—the extraverted standpoint, on llie other hand, sets the sub¬ 
ject below the object, whereby the object receives the predominant 
value. The subject always has secondary importance; the subjective 
process appears at times merely as a disturbing or superlluous 
accessory to objective events. . . 

‘These opposite attitudes are merely opposite mechanisms—a 
diastolic going out and seizing of the object, and a systolic concen¬ 
tration and release of energy from the object seized. Every human 
being possesses both mechanisms as an expression of his natural life- 
rhythm—that ritythm which Goethe, surely not by chance, charac¬ 
terized with the physiological concepts of cardiac activity. A rhyth¬ 
mical alternation of both forms of psychic activity may correspond 
with the normal course of life. But the complicated external con¬ 
ditions under which we live, as well as the presumably even more 
complex conditions of our own individual psychic disposition, fre¬ 
quently favour the one mechanism and restrict or hinder the other; 
whereby a predominance of one mechanism naturally arises. If this 
condition becomes in any way chronic, a ij-pe is produced, namely 
an habitual attitude, in which the one attitude permanently pre- 

It is interestin'!; to note that accordin'; to Jnng the first psychologist to 
give 'a relatively appropriate character-sketch of tlie emotional types’ was 
an English physician, Furneaux Jordan, in Character as seen in Body and 
Parentage (3rd edn., T.onclon, 1896). Cf. Jung, op. cii., Chap. IV. 
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dominates; not, of course, T.Iiat the other can ever be completely sup¬ 
pressed, inasmuch as it also is an integral factor in psychic activity. . . 

‘More exact investigation of those individual psychologies which 
fall into either group at once yields great differences between in¬ 
dividuals who, none the less, belong to the same group. . , My ex¬ 
perience has taught me that individuals can quite generally be 
diiferentiated, not only by the universal difference of extra- and in¬ 
troversion, but also according to individual basic psychological func¬ 
tions. For in the same measure as outer circumstances and inner 
dispositions respectively promote a predominance of extraversion or 
introversion, they also favour the predominance of one definite basic 
function in the individuals. 

‘As basic functions, i.e. functions which are both genuinely as 
well as essentially differentiated from other functions, there exist 
thinking, feeling, sensation and intuition. If one of these functions 
habitually prevails, a corresponding type results. I therefore dis¬ 
criminate thinking, feeling, sensation and intuitive types. Everyone 
of these types can moreover be introverted or extraverted, according 
to his relation to the object in the way described above. 

Jung devotes a hundred pages to tlie detailed description of these 
eight types, but there is no need to recapitulate their characteristics 
here; it is sufficient to note for the moment that eight clearly dif¬ 
ferentiated types can be delineated. Their significance for our pres¬ 
ent investigation will be considered presently. Meanwhile, let us 
note, by way of transition to a purely aesthetic delineation of types, 
that Jung does deal in his book (Chap. VII) with one aesthetic classi¬ 
fication, that made by Worringer, to which brief reference was made 
on page 85 above. Worringer’s differentiation between abstraction 
and empathy (‘feeling-into’) is correlated with the introverted and 
extroverted attitudes, and we must refer to it briefly because it pro¬ 
vides the link between the psychological types differentiated by 
Jaensch and Jung, and the functions of imagery dealt with in tire 
previous chapter. 

6. ABSTRACTION AND EMPATHY 

I have dealt with tliis distinction in previous discussions on art,^® 
but it seems desirable to restate it very briefly in this present con¬ 
text, for Worringer originally formulated his theory long before the 
Marburg school began to publish their researches on eidetic imag- 

Op. cit., pp. 11-14. 

See especially Art Now (2nd edn., London, 1933), Chap. IV. 
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ery. What Worringer in effect suggested in his Abstraction und 
Eir^uehlung (written in 1906) enAFormprobleme der Goihik (1912), 
is that two distinctive forms of art arise according as to whether man 
seeks to reproduce or to escape from his eidetic imagery. If man has 
a direct sensuous enjoyment of the world around him, he seeks to 
identify himself with the objects in that world, and in the very act 
of perception, he discovers in the object emotional qualities corre¬ 
sponding to his own psychic feelings. Worringer’s formula is, then, 
aesthetischer Genuss ist objektivierter Selbstgenuss. That is to say, if 
the feeling we discover in the object is one which we enjoy and 
accept as part of the objective reality of our environment, then we 
shall feel ourselves in harmony with the object and call it beautiful. 
Empathy, therefore, is identical as a mechanism with Jung’s extra¬ 
version; but it is extraversion directed towards a specific object, and 
conditioned by a readiness to accept this object. 

Such a ‘natural’ adjustment to the outer world is characteristic of 
the tradition of Graeco-Roman art which after the P\.enaissance 
became the general tradition of western art, and it is possible, as we 
have already suggested, that such a tradition originated in the sunny 
and congenial geo-physical atmosphere of the Mediterranean basin. 
It is equally possible that the opposite tradition, based on a diametri¬ 
cally opposed aesthetic attitude, originated in the uncongenial and 
harsh atmosphere of the sub-arctic belt which stretched from East¬ 
ern Siberia to Ireland, from where, as Strzygowsld has shown, the 
first abstract art came. These two tendencies, the tendency towards 
empathy (Einfuhlung) and the tendency towards abstraction, are 
definitely related by Worringer to the evolutionary development of 
the perceptual and conceptual processes. He depicts the primitive 
man, in whom the tendency to abstraction originates, as ‘a creature 
who confronts the outer world as helplessly and incoherently as a 
dumbfounded animal, a creature who only receives shifting and 
unreliable perceptual images of the phenomenal world, and who 
ivill only, by slow stages of progressive and consolidated experience, 
remodel such perceptions into conceptual images, using these as 
guides for finding his way, step by step as it were, in the chaos of the 
phenomenal world’ 

There is thus, at the beginning of the development, an absolute 
dualism between man and his surroundings, unmitigated by any 
congenial experience. Out of tliis dualism, this relationship of fear 
towards the outside world, ‘there cannot but arise as the strongest 
mental and spiritual need, the urge to absolute values, which deliver 
Form in Gothic, j3. 15. 
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man from the chaotic confusion of mental and visual impressions.’ 
The religiosity of primitive man, with its absolute transcendent 
Deity to he propitiated at any cost, springs out of this need. So 
does his type of art, which seeks to symbolize the absolute in 
geometric forms. ‘Artistic creation means for primitive man the 
avoidance of life and its arbitrariness, it means the intuitive estab¬ 
lishment of a stable world beyond the world of apjiearances, in 
which the arbitrariness and mutability of the latter have been over¬ 
come. . . His artistic will did not arise from the enjoyment of the 
direct sensuous perception of the object; instead, he created precisely 
in order to subdue the torment of perception, in order to obtain 
fixed conceptual images in the place of casual perceptual images.’i® 

Op. cit.., p. 29. The (Inalistlc attitude to tlie woild is not, of course, 
confined to primitive ninn. It lias found higher inodes of exyji-ession in the 
East, and in Oriental man Worringer distinguisiics anotlier stage of 
development with its distinctive religion and art. ‘The art of the East, 
like that of primeval man, is strictly abstract and bound to the rigid, 
expressionless line and its correlate, the plane surface. But in the wealth 
of its forms and tlie congniity of its solutions, it far surpasses primitive 
art, The elementary creation has become a complicated artistic form; 
primitiveness has become culture and the higher, more matured quality 
of world-sensibility reveals itself in an unmistakable manner, in spite of 
the outward sameness of the medium of expression.’ ‘On contemplating 
Oriental man, this third great typical specimen of tlie development of 
mankind, there is forced upon us an entirely fresli standard of values in 
human development, wliich corrects our hasty European judgment. We 
are obliged to admit that our European culture is a culture of the mind 
and senses only, and that by the side of this culture of the mind and senses, 
which is associated with the fiction of progress, there exists another, 
nourished by deeper kinds of knowledge than that of intellect, nourished 
above all by that one most valuable kind derived from instinct; we have 
to admit that tliose intellectual types of knowledge are null and void and 
mere superficial sham. Oriental culture is once more built up on instinct 
and the cycle of development is complete.’ ‘The dualism of the Oriental 
is superior to knowledge. Me is no longer confused and tormented by this 
dualism, but feels it as an exalted destiny and humbles himself silently 
and without de.sire before the great impenetrable secret of being. His fear 
has been chastened into worship, his resignation has become a religion.’ 
{Op. cit., pp. 35—7.) In spite of Worringer’s dilferentialion of this third 
type, from our present point of view it is better to regard Oriental man 
n.s a further development of tlie same tyjie as Primitive man, a view which 
is supported by an objective examination of the works of art characteristic 
of both types. There is no essential difference in tiie direction of what 
Jung would call the psychic mechanisms, and any differentiation according 
to basic psychological functions would include types other than Oriental 
art, though Oriental art might then well reyiresent the introverted in¬ 
tuitive type. 
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The opposite tendency is typified by classical art, and for classical 
man the absoluLe dualism of naan and the outer world ceases to exist, 
and consequently also the absolute transcendentalism of religion and 
art. ‘Classical man no longer suffered from the torturing relativit}^ 
and uncertainty of the world of appearance, from the torments of 
perception endured by primitive man. The regulating and adjusting 
activity of his mind had sufficiently controlled the arbitrariness of 
the phenomenal world to give free play to his enjoyment of life. 
The creative energies of his spirit, liberated from the immediate 
necessity of mental self-preservation, wore freed for a more joyous, 
realistic activity, for ai'L in our sense of the term, the sense in which 
art and science stand in absolute opposition.’ To classical man ‘artis¬ 
tic activity means fixing in visible form the ideal processes, whereby 
he accords his own sensibility to the living world around him; he no 
longer avoids the casualness of phenomena, but merely chastens 
them to an organically smooth orderliness: in other words, chastens 
them by means of the indwelling counterpoint of his own feeling 
for life of which he has become joyously aware’. It is this trans¬ 
ference of feeling, this objectified sense of one’s enjoyment, which 
Worringer calls Einf uhlung (Empathy). 

It will be obvious that Worringer’s classical man is identical with 
Jaensch’s integrate type: for tlte distinguishing quality of botli is 
that concept and percept complete each other. In religion God is not 
transcendent, but an idealization of the man; and in art, the work 
of art is not an abstraction from life, but a direct imitation of its 
sensuous perceptual appearance. Or as Jaensch puts it; Perception 
and feeling are indissolubly integrated in empathy. 


7. VISUAL AND HAPTIC TYPES 

It might be asked what would happen if feeling were linked, not 
to perception, but to conception, and this is a question we shall an- 

1'' Op. cit., pp. 29-30. 

When Jaensch claims that ‘the integrate mode of experience is the 
alphabet of art, and art rests on it’ {op. cit., p. 113) he is identifying art 
with classical art. He would presumably admit that there is a form of 
art valid for his disintegrate type, which is precisely the form of art 
described by Worringer as abstract, and tliat there is also a form of art 
valid for his synaesthetic type (egocentric art represented by certain types 
of supcrrealist painting). In so far as our ideal is the integrate type of 
man, so must our ideal be the clas.sical type of art—but classical in the 
sense defined by Worringer, and not classical in the sense of the Academies, 
for whom art is decidedly ‘an abstraction from life’. 
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swer pi'esently. But the question has, to some extent, been answered 
by the consideration of the art of blind or weak-sighted children. 
Tlie highly significant work of Ludwig Miinz and Victor Lowen- 
feld will be examined more carefully in a later chapter, but here we 
.should note that from their researches, two artistic types emerge 
which are of quite general application, and independent of the phys¬ 
iological facts of sight. These two types they call the visual and the 
haptic. The visual type is related to the empathic or integrate type. 
He ‘starts from his environment’ and builds up from his visual ex¬ 
periences a synthetic representation of his casual perceptions. 
The haptic type, on the other hand, is above all concerned with pro¬ 
jecting his inner world into the picture, and in the case of the blind, 
it is entirely an inner world of tactile and visceral sensations. The 
haptic type attempts, therefore, to create a synthesis between hi.s 
tactile perceptions of external reality, and his own subjective ex¬ 
periences. Interesting as this discovery is, as a differentiation be¬ 
tween two manners of representing reality, it gains much wider 
significance in that Lowenfeld has been able to demonstrate that the 
two types of representation do not necessarily correspond to the 
degree of visual acuity. ‘Extreme cases, which I found to be by no 
means rare, proved that, according to their mode of creative activity, 
some people with full sight must be classified with the non-visual 
blind, and, conversely, that many blind people have to be regarded 
as visual types.It seems to come to this; that apart from all 
question of blindness or visual acuity, the nature of the creative 
activity of the individual is still determined by those contrasted 
attitudes towards external reality so clearly delineated by 
Worringer. 


8. TYPES OF AESTHETIC APPRECIATION 

We have gradually approached the aim of this chapter—the dif¬ 
ferentiation of types of art according to psychological types of human 
beings, but before drawing our conclusions, there is one more im¬ 
portant classification to note, and one which was made on purely 
aesthetic grounds. This is tlie classification made by Edward Bul- 
lough on the basis of experiments designed to show the differences 
existing in the perception of single colours, in so far as such percep¬ 
tive differences condition differences of aesthetic effect—-a funda- 

Lowenfckl, The Nature of Creative Activity (London, 1.939), 
ji. 90, 
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nieuLal contribution to the subject whose importance has not been 
sufficiently recognized, especially abroad.^® 

The nature of the experiments is indicated by the title of the 
essay, but Bullough selected such an apparently barren field, first 
because the ‘cognitive’ value of colour is very low, and secondly 
because it possesses ‘a peculiarly high suggestive power which is 
only rivalled by odour in diversity and precision’. A colour presents 
at once too few and too many indications to perception, and con¬ 
sequently ‘any interpretation or meaning within the widest range 
of fancy becomes possible’. 

The attempt at the clarification of these responses revealed th.e 
existence among the individuals tested of what Bullough calls ‘per¬ 
ceptive types’. These differences of type would appear to be the fun¬ 
damental reason for the much debated differences of appreciation of 
colour. They would represent in fact, the ultimate point to which 
aesthetic analysis can penetrate in this direction. For the adherence 
to a special type seems to he a matter of general psychical constitution, 
the expression of the subject’s personality, which not only makes 
Itself felt in regard to colour-appreciation, but which determines his 
attitude to aesthetic objects as a whole, nay, which perhaps deter¬ 
mines his attitude to things in general, and his experience in the 
widest sense. It is not necessary to describe Bullough’s experi¬ 
ments in detail, but as a result of them he arrived at four groups of 
‘colour aspects’ corresponding to different perceptive processes. These 
perceptive processes, in their turn, determine the divergencies of 
aesthetic colour-appreciation. To these four types Bullough gave the 
following names: 

1. The objective type 

2. The physiological type®^ 

5. The associative type 

d'. The character type 

We must quote as briefly as possible his description of these four types. 

23‘The “Perceptive Problem” in the Aesthetic Appreciation of Single 
Colours,’ jSrii. J. Psych., II (1906—8), pp. 406-465. A similar treat¬ 
ment of the problem in relation to music was later made by G. S. 
Myers and C. W. Valentine: ‘A Study of the Individual Differences in 
Attitude towards Tones’, Brit. ,T. Psych., VII (1914), pp. 68-00. Cf, 
also C. S. Myers: ‘Individual Differences in Listening to Music’. Bril. 
J. Psych., XVIII (1922), pp. 52-71; and in relation to literature: 
June E. Downey, Creative Imagination, Chap. IX. 

This term proved to be ‘too narrow’ for the musical tests, and Bullough 
later agreed to the suggestion of Myers and Valentine that it should be 
re-named ‘intra-subjective’. {Brit. J. Psych., XII (1921-2), pp, 86-7.) 
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1. The ‘objective’ type-. ‘Perhaps the most striking general pecu¬ 
liarity of this type is the constant tendency to a more purely intel¬ 
lectual, than emotional appreciation. This strong intellectual ele¬ 
ment . . . betrays itself, first in the obvious metiLal comparison 
involved in the attribute “pure”, secondly in the marked inclination 
to analyse mixed colours into their components, and lastly in the 
general somewhat dogmatic standardizing of the appr-eciation. The 
‘‘objective” is, in a sense, by far the most critical of all attitudes, but 
also the least appreciative^ but it is by no means the most sensitive. 
. . . In so far as such judgments do not involve the appreciation 
of the object in itself and in its unique individuality, but only in its 
relation and in comparison to the average type of that kind of object, 
they represent, I venture to think, the crudest form of aesthetic 
appreciation in general; they fail both objectively and subjectively 
in the peculiarly “autotelic”, individualizing, isolating character of 
aesthetic appreciations and are generally expressive of the inability 
of the subject to place himself in any closer, more Inward, and more 
personally interested relation to the object.’ 

2. The ‘physiological or intra-subjcctive’ type-. ‘Susceptibility to 
the “physiological” elTects of colour is very likely the normal form 
of reaction to colour-impressions. , . The criteria of this type are the 
stimulation and the temperature aspects of colour and very fre¬ 
quently its brightness. . . The preferences are in the last resort 
decided by the general constitution of the individual, accordingly 
as he likes being stimulated or soothed, or prefers warmth or cool¬ 
ness,’ 

3. The'associative’ type-. ‘. . . The name and the remarks previously 
made upon the associative aspect sufficiently explain the pecu¬ 
liarities of appreciation based upon association. . . Unpleasant asso¬ 
ciated contents sjjoll tire colour for the subject, as pleasant associa¬ 
tions render the colour itself pleasant. . . Only in cases of strictly 
personal associations did the subjects hesitate to allow any weight to 
the chance suggestions of the colours. . . The “associative” type is 
most irregular, being at the mercy of associations. The existence of 
abstract predilections, however, is constant.’ 

4-. The ‘character’ type: ‘. . . Absence of any abstract predilec¬ 
tions for certain colours. The actual appreciations are catholic to such 
an extent, that it becomes practically impos.sible for an individual 
to single out any particular colour for special preference. A person 
of this type may no doubt have certain leanings towards certain 
colours for definite purposes, but in the abstract there is usually a 
latent feeling that all colours may be beautiful, each in its own way 
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and perfection, since each one represents an individuality so marked 
as to render any conscious comparison, such as is of necessity in¬ 
volved in preferences, a matter of practical impossibility ... an un¬ 
pleasant temperamental expression does not necessarily “spoil” the 
colour. . . The whole process of the appreciations . . . shows the 
strange combination of personal elements (the “physiological” con¬ 
ditions from which the “character” is developed) with impersonal 
objective elements, as implied in the “exteriorization” and “ob- 
jectivation” of these physiological features in the colour. This pecu¬ 
liar doubleness in the content of the temperament, with its strange 
correspondences and interpenetration of subjective states with the 
objective colour, the fact that—so to speak—the individual projects 
himself into the object and rediscovers himself in it, will help to 
explain the seemingly paradoxical statement that appreciations of 
this type are distinguished at the same time by a maximum of em- 
phasi.s and by a minimum of personal feeling, . . The unity of the 
attitude is guaranteed by the perfectly central position of the object 
within the subject’s consciousness, and produces states of absorption 
and self-forgetfulness such as are never found in the frame of mind 
of other types. 

Bullough later drew attention (‘Recent Work in Experimental 
Aesthetics’, drif. J. P.^yc/i., Xlt (192L-2), pp. 76-99) to the remarkable 
paralleli.srn Itetwcen bis classification and the one arrived at independently 
by binet (.\.. Biiiet: Etu.de expetirnciiude dc Vintelligence, Pai'i.s, 1903) on 
the basis of types of verbal clescri))tion. Binet distinguishes four types; 
the type dcscripteur (content with a pure and bald ilescrijition of the details 
of an object, without seeking to grasp llieir significance, much less their 
relation or the moaning of their collocation)-, tlie type nbservatcur (which 
attempts to seue and gauge the expressive anil significant features of an 
object); the irpe d’erudit (which does not attempt to describe the object 
at all, Ijiit to state knowledge about it); and finally the type emntionnel or 
imagimitif (which attempts to describe not so much the visible details of 
the object as its emotional meaning or Its mood). Bullough correlates the 
two classifications as follows; 

ohjectii'e = dcscripteur-, erudit', 

intra-subjective = observateur plus emolionnel', 

associative = observateur plus emolionnel plus erudit-, 

character = errwtionnel phis observateur. 

Billet’s cla.ssification was tested by F. Muller in a series of experiments 
on the aesthetic appreciation of children (^Aesthetisclies uiid ausser-acs- 
thetisches JJrteiLen des Kiniles bei Betrachtung vnn Rildwerken, 1912) 
referred to with ajiproval by Bullough (loc. cil.). Miiller expands Binet’s 
four types into six; (1) descriptive, (2) observing, (3) emotionally-dcscrip- 
tive, (4) emotionally-obsei-ving, (5) eruditely-descriptive, and (6) eruditely^- 
observing. With Bullough’s approval, lie places both the type descripteue 
and the type d’erudit low in aesthetic valuation. 
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It is perhaps forcing the issue, but there seems to be another 
obvious parallelism between Bullough’s four types and Jung’s four 
basic psychic functions. The objective type obviously corresponds to 
the thinking type, the physiological to the sensation, the associative 
to the feeling and the character type to the intuitive type. Nor would 
there seem to be any difficulty in super-imposing on Bullough’s 
classification tlie further differentiation according to the direction of 
the psychic mechanism of the individual. Bullough, in his experi¬ 
ments, was naturally insisting on an extraverted attitude; but ob¬ 
viously in each case a situation governed by subjective factors would 
liave been possible. This correlation is all the more remarkable in 
that Bullough’s classification was made more than thirty years ago 
on empirical evidence which owed nothing to the kind of psychia¬ 
trical experience upon which Jung’s classification was later based. 
It does not seem that Jung was ever aware of Bullough’s work; at 
any rate he does not include it in his very general survey of the 
type-problem. 

9. COMPENSATORY FACTORS 

There are other classifications which we might have reviewed, but 
they either amount to alternative phraseology, or are earlier and 
more superficial aspects of the classifications made by later psycho¬ 
logists. Alois Riegl’s distinction between geometric and naturalistic 
types of art,^® for example, is the basis of Worringer’s more detailed 
investigation. Heinrich Wolfflin’s objective contrasts,based on the 
analysis of works of art (linear v. painterly, surface v. depth, closed v. 
open form, manifoldness v. unity, etc.) have their origin in sub¬ 
jective factors which correspond to distinctive psychological types. 
The same is true of Max Dvorik’s distinction between idealism and 
naturalism,®’' an historical analysis of great subtlety, witli full 
awareness of the psychological implications. 

The study of primitive art has given rise to similar antitheses: 
Max Vervvorn, for example, contrasts ‘ideoplastic’ and ‘physio- 
plastic’ types of art,®® and Herbert Kiihn makes a more or less ideii- 

Stilfragen (Berlin, 1895) aiid Spitelrocmische Kuiistindustrie (2nd ed., 
Munich, 1927). 

KunstgescldchtlicJie Gnindbegrijfe (Munich, 1915). Many subsequent 
rditions, Eng. trans., London, 1932. 

Idealisrnus und Naturalismus in der golischen Skulptur iind Malerei 
(Munich, 1918). 

Ideoplastiscke Kunsl (Jena, 1911). 
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deal distinction between ‘imaginative’ and ‘sensorial’ types.““ 
Of all these classifications, Jung’s provides the best working basis. 

It is the most finely and the most clearly articulated, and it has the 
advantage, not only of including, by easily established parallelism, 
most, if not all the other recent classifications, but also of starting 
from the traditional fourfold classification which, however un¬ 
scientific in its descriptive formulation, is based on centuries of em¬ 
pirical observation. Nor does it necessarily contradict the physiolog¬ 
ical classifications of Kretschmer and Jaensch. Jung indeed insists 
that ‘the contrast of types, as a universal psychological phenomenon, 
must in some way or other have its biological precursor’. He is the 
last man to underestimate the unconscious psychological adaptation 
which the infant, from the moment of birth, has to undergo under 
maternal influence. But this does not explain the undoubted fact 
that two children of the same mother may at a very early age 
develop into opposite types, without the smallest accompanying 
change in the attitude of the mother. The decisive factor must, 
therefore, he looked for in the original disposition of the child. And 
as for this, Jung concludes, ‘in the last analysis it may well be that 
physiological causes, inaccessible to our knowledge, play a part.’ In 
the last analysis, that is to say, those researches which demonstrate 
the interdependence of physique and character, are but an experi¬ 
mental confirmation of Jung’s theories. And there is nothing in the 
lindings of the psychopathological school which in any w'ay detracts 
from the more purely psychological classification of types. Where a 
process is ambivalent or ‘isomorphic’, it is immaterial from which 
side it is investigated. 

But it must he noted at this stage that Jung has introduced a 
further complication into his classification of types which goes be¬ 
yond a psycho-physical parallelism. In addition to the general atti¬ 
tude distinguished by the direction of the individual’s interest (out¬ 
ward or inward), and in addition to the bias or emphasis given to 
this general attitude by the relative predominance, in the individual, 
of one or other of the four basic psychic functions (thinking, feeling, 
sensation and intuition), there is also to be considered, in any par¬ 
ticular type, certain compensatory factors which exist in the un¬ 
conscious of that type. According to Jung, the conscious aspect of 
the individual’s personality (his Persona) is balanced, in the un¬ 
conscious, by a contra-sexual counterpart—that individual s Animus 
(the male counterpart in the case of a woman) or Anima (the female 
counterpart in the case of a man). We must postpone any detailed 
Die Kiinst der Primitiven (Munich, 1925). 
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consideration of the pedagogical significance of this distinction to a 
later chapter, but it must be realized that whenever we speak of a 
particular type, say the extraverted thinking type, it is not to be 
assumed tliat anything more tlian a predominance of extraverted 
thinking is indicated. There will always be conllicling tendencies 
whicii, if not harmonized, may in particular cases lead to open con¬ 
flict—that is to say, to mental confusion or a nervous collapse. 


10. TYPES OB' AESTHETIC EXPRESSION 

With such a warning proviso in mind, we may proceed to draw 
the conclusions which are wari-anted by the psychology of indivi¬ 
duation in our particular sphere. 

In general we may say, that since there exist these eight distinc¬ 
tive types of human psyche, we must expect from each a distinctive 
type of expression; and it follows that for each type its distinctive 
type of expression is valid. What we have to determine, before we 
go on to a practical consideration of the place of art in the educa¬ 
tional system, is whether each type possesses a distinctive mode of 

^°The following passage from Jung’s hook will make this point clear: 

‘In a general way, the coinperi.satiiig attitude of the uncon.scious finds 
expression in the process of psychic equilibrium. A normal extraverted 
attitude does not, of course, mean that the individual behaves invariably 
in accordance with the extraverted schema. Even in the same individual 
many psychological happenings may be observed, in whicli the mechanism 
of introversion is concerned. A habitus may be called extraverted only 
when the mechanism of extraversion predominates. In snch a case the 
most highly differentiated function has a constantly extraverted applica¬ 
tion, wliile the inferior functions are found in the service of introversion, 
i.e. the more valued function, because tlie more conscious, is more com¬ 
pletely subordinated to conscious control and purpose, whilst the less 
conscious, in other words, the partly unconscious inferior functions, are 
subjected to conscious free choice in a much smaller degree. 

‘The superior function is always the expression of the conscious 
personality, its aim, its will and its achievement, whilst the inferior 
functions belong to the things that happen to one. Not that they merely 
beget blunders, e.g. lapsus linguae or lapsus calami, but they may also 
breed half or three-quarter resolves, since the inferior functions also 
possess a slight degree oi consciousness. , . . On no account should we 
imagine that the unconscious lies permanently buried under so many 
underlying strata that it can only be uncovered, so to speak, by a laborious 
process of excavation. On the contraiy, tlierc is a constant inlbix of the 
unconscious into the conscious psychological process; at times this reaches 
such a pitch that the observer can decide only with dilTiculty which 
character-traits are to be ascribed to the conscious, and which to the 
unconscious per.sonality.’ Op. cil,, pp. 426-7. 
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aesthetic exprassion; and a brief review of styles of art soon leads us 
to an affirmative answer. Admittedly this will still leave us with the 
problem of correlation—that is to say, the deter mi nation of the 
relative values of the various modes of aesthetic expression; but it 
will be found that Professor Builough has provided us with a clue 
to the solution of this difficulty. 

(A) Modern Art 

It may be simpler to examine contemporary art first. Can this 
vast confusion of styles and movements be reduced to any order? I 
have already indicated in Chapter II tliat a general classification 
according to psychological types is possible, and I shall now attempt 
to ii-ive more precision to such a classilication, making use of the 
terminology which has been evolved by artists and art-critics to ex¬ 
press the distinctive schools of modern painting. These fall riatui ally 
into four groups: 

1. Realism, naturalism, impressionism—terms which indicate an 
imitative attitude towards the external world of nature. 

2. Superrealism, futurism—terms wliich indicate a reaction from 
the external world towards immaterial (spiritual) values. 

5. Fauvism, expressionism—X.Qrn\s which indicate a desire to ex¬ 
press the artist’s personal sensations. 

4. Cubism, constructivism, functionalism—terms which indicate 
a preoccupation with the inherent (‘abstract’) forms and qualities 
of the artist’s materials. 

I shall adopt the terms italicized as being the most exact and con¬ 
venient to indicate the four groups. I cannot think of any type of 
modern art which does not fall within one or another of these groups. 

As already suggested, these four groups may be equated with 
Jung’s four function-types, as follows; 

realism = thinking 

superrealism = feeling 
expressionism = sensation 
coiLstructivism = intuition 

Moreover, wdthin each type of art it is possible to indicate objec¬ 
tive (extraverted) and subjective (introverted) distinctions which 
Correspond to Jung's general-attitude types. 

Dr. Evans, in the work already referred to {Taste and Temperament), 
applies Jung’s extraverted and Introverted attitudes to both the apprecia¬ 
tive and creative aspects of tiie visual arts, and further differentiates each 
attitude by a kinetic criterion (quick or slow). 
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Realism, as an objective attitude in the artist, gives us that form 
of photographic naturalism sometimes called academic, and popu¬ 
larly regarded as the only aesthetic standard. It demands from the 
artist in general a subordination to the object: it is the object which 
controls his psychic activity, and his whole attention is devoted to 
the exact observation of the object. Secondary, unconscious factors 
in the artist’s psyche may find expression in composition and colour. 

Realism, as a subjective attitude, gives us what is generally in¬ 
cluded under the term impressionism.^^ The artist is still orientated 
towards the object, but the object is no longer a fixed phenomenon, 
a reality to be determined by thought as well as observation; it is an 
appearance to be seized immediately, in its momentary aspects as 
they are recorded by the artist’s senses. Impressionism in this sense 
is the inner rellection of the external reality. 

The contrasted attitudes are more difficult to indicate in super¬ 
realism because they have been much less clearly dilferentiated by 
modern art criticism. But nevertheless they exist, and are to be dis¬ 
cerned, not only in the works of art themselves but also in the in¬ 
consistencies of the theoretical background of the movement. 
Briefly, one type of superrealist artist is so completely introver te d that 
he has no other desire but to express, through the direct automatism 
of his feelings, the contents of his unconscious. He must compromise 
with reality to the extent of manipulating plastic materials: they 
will exist merely to record the nature of the obsessive images of his 
disintegrated personality. For this refison, this type of superrealist has 
no great regard for ‘aesthetic’ or ‘artistic’ values: the only value re¬ 
sides in the image itself. 

The extraverted superrealist attempts to project his unconscious into 
the external world. l’hi.s explains the considerable role of the ‘ob- 
jet trouvd’ in the superrealist movement, We have to imagine the 
artist going about with a suppressed charge of feeling: in his wander¬ 
ings he is ‘struck’ by an object—a stone or tree-stump or a chance 
arrangement of incongruous objects which complete (to use the 
phraseology of the Gestalt school) the configuration and release the 
artist’s suppressed feelings. Like the realist he projects himself em- 
pathetically into the form and features of the object, but not in 
order to exist as the object, or to get pleasure from being the object: 
on the contrary, he discharges into the object his own psychic in¬ 
dividuality, so that the object exists for him, represents him by its 
oddness and unexpected isolation. 

In the original sense of the word, invented (in 1874) to deride artists 
who painted their 'impressions’. 
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Expressionism, again, as an objective attitude, is most definitely 
conditioned by the object, as is obvious in the most simple type of 
expressionist art—the caricature of the individual. But generally, 
expressionist art of the extraverted type shows what Jung finds 
generally in the extraverted sensation type—‘a pronounced sen¬ 
suous hold on the object’. It reacts, not to the reality of the object, in 
the sense of its objective measurable quantities, nor to its superficial 
appearance, but to its sensational qualities. Rational and spiritual 
qualities are discarded, and the object as sensorially experienced, 
with pain or with pleasure, is reproduced with emphasis on the kind 
and degree of the sensation. It is the empathetic attitude. 

In subjective expressionism, the artist’s own sensations become 
the material for expression. This type of art is most perfectly repre¬ 
sented by the liaptic drawings and modelling of the congenitally 
blind, already referred to; but as Munz and Luwenfeld have so 
clearly demonstrated, the haptic type of expression is also found in 
people of normal sight. We cannot say that there is a definite school 
of contemporary art which is based on haptic sensibility, but par¬ 
ticular artists normally grouped as expressionists certainly display 
such an introverted attitude (Heckel, Soutine, de Smet). 

The contrasted attitudes are very clearly expressed in the in¬ 
tuitive type. In the extraverted type the intuitive apprehension of 
abstract proportions and relationships is objectified in so-called 
functional architecture, and in many types of industrial art (pottery, 
for example). Introverted, this attitude expresses itself in ‘pure’ or 
non-functional abstract paintings and carvings, where the artist’s 
intuition is not directed to any external purpose beyond the ex¬ 
pression, in the concrete elements of mass, outline, colour, and tone, 
of his inward sense of harmonious relationships or proportions. But 
the distinction is not merely one between architecture and the other 
plastic arts; even within the art of painting, the movement known as 
cubism from the beginning showed two tendencies, which have 
been called objective and subjective.®® Painters like Gleizes and 
Leger maintain, if not an objective relationship to the object, at 
any rate a rational mode of procedure which is not basically in¬ 
tuitive; whereas painters like Picasso and Braque, in their cubist 
period, worked on a purely intuitional basis. It is to be noted, in¬ 
cidentally, that it is this intuitive basis which distinguishes cubism, 
and constructive art generally, from decorative arrangements of 

®® Cf, Les Arts, by Pierre du Colombier and Roland Manuel (Paris, 
1933), pp. 61-85, where the distinction is worked out in historical 
terms. 
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colour and form which strictly speaking are a variety of introvert 
expressionism. 

Just as we wei'e warned by Jung that the psychological types were 
merely schematic, and are rarely represented in their purity by 
particular individuals, so we must emphasize that the corresponding 
types of art are rarely exhibited in their purity by particular artists. 
There are not only mixed types, and types which alternate or vary, 
but we find in art as in temperament those compensations due to the 
phenomena of consciousness. These may be expressed in the formal 
characteristics analysed by Wdlinin (open or closed form, for ex¬ 
ample), but they are most clearly displayed in the choice of subiect- 
niatter. An artist whose primary tendency is in the direction of ex- 
travert realism might express !iis unconscious in tlie choice of sub¬ 
jects with a symbolic value. Freud has demonstrated this possibility 
in the case of Leonardo da Vinci.^"* 

(B) The Jrt of the Past 

After this demonstration of tlie parallelism between psychological 
types and types of contemporary art, we need not spend much time 
in showing tlie similar parallelism which exists in types of art of the 
past. It is true that whole periods—e.g. tho Renaissance—may ex¬ 
hibit a preference for one type of art: but if we lake tlie whole his¬ 
tory of ait into consideration, from prehistoric and primitive art 
down to the present time, all its diversity can be ex]ilained, and to 
a large degree ordered, by reference to corresponding psychological 
types. 

To these period classifications—these historical styles, as we call 
them—which in themselves may be predominantly of one or other 

IjCnnarda in. Pirici; a Psyclio-Sexval study oj an Infnntile Reminis¬ 
cence, trans, by A. A, Brill, London, 1922. 

The predominance of a particular type in some particular period is 
one of the most interesting problems which the historian of art has to 
solve; but it is certain that it can Lie solved by reference to the prevailing 
social and economic conditions, and more especially to the effective ex- 
pressicn of these conditions in .strictly enforced ideological categories, 
It is only in a free democratic society, such as has existed (if only approxi¬ 
mately) in Western Europe and the United States of America for the past 
hundred years, that we find tho gradual emergence of types of art directly 
Corresponding to types of men- Otherwise what happens is that the elite 
in whose hands the power of the state is concentrated demand a type of art 
(e.g. the naturali.s'tic) winch is in accordance with their political ideology. 
The process has been seen in operation ver\' clearly in Russia and Germany 
during recent years. 
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L>sycho\oKical type, there will always exist individual exceptions. 
Artists who are decisively orientated tosvards one of the function- 
types will express this function in spite of the prevailing style and 
these artists, by their very peculiarity or isolation, perhaps best i us- 
trate our thesis. The extraverted thinking type, expressing himseli 
in a naturalistic style, is found in most ages, though whole phases of 
art such as Arabic art, exist in which the type has been entirely sup¬ 
pressed. The same is true of the introverted thinking type whose 
counterpart in modern art we found in the impressionist school. 
Impressionism is a widely distributed phenomenon in the history o 
art and beyond the Erench impressionists there are Delacroix and 
Constable, Caravaggio and Tiepolo, a whole tradition in Chinese 
painting, and even the cave paintings of prehistoric times. 

The extraverted feeling type is naturally found among the art o 
primitive peoples, for their ‘partkipaUon tnystiqne’, which is nor¬ 
mally a projection of feeling into an object (to such a degree, Eevy- 
Bruhl claims, that the subject is no longer able to differentiate his 
own personality clearly from that of the object), becomes objectified 
feeling itself when the object is an artefact, made by the .subject. 
But art corresponding to this type is much rarer in civilized epochs, 
and it is perhaps significant that, according to Jung, examples ot the 
exti-averted feeling-type are almost without exception women. 
The relative prevalence of tins type among women would thus 
account for the relative scarcity of plastic artists among them. 

From the introverted feeling-type, on the other hand, has pro¬ 
ceeded some of the greatest art known to the world. For this is the 
type which gives feeling-values to transcendental ideals, such as 
God, freedom and immortality, and thereby becomes capable of ex¬ 
pressing these ideals, not in logical concepts, but in plastic images. 
Not only the great mystics, but the great builders of the gothic 
cathedrals, represent this type. William Blake and Odilon Redon are 


individual artists of the same type. 

The sensation types are perhaps not so easily differenliated as to 
their general attitude, thougli as a function-type they are very easily 
identilied. The expressionism wdiich has been so characteristic of 
modern German art was also equally characteristic of medieval Ger¬ 
man art, and reaches its extremity in Griinewald. He, definitely, be¬ 
longs to the introverted type; of the great Isenheim altarpiece, for 
example, it might well be said, in the words used by Jung to describe 
the psychological type, that an image is conveyed whose effect is 
‘not so much to reproduce the object as to throw over it a wrapping 
as-' Cf. also p. l-ll. Op. cit., p. 448. 
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whose lustre is derived from age-old subjective experience and the 
still unborn futui'e event’A’ It is perhaps also worth observing that 
Grunewald betrays a preference for tetanoid-features (cf. the draw¬ 
ings of heads in the Kupferstich-Kabinett in Berlin). There would 
seem to be no difficulty in relating the physiological features of the 
disintegrated T-type, as described by Jaensch (cf. pages 80-1), 
with the psychological characteristics of Jung’s introverted sensa¬ 
tion-type. 

El Greco is another artist who dearly belongs to the introverted 
sensation-type, though there is a strong admixture of introverted 
feeling in his make-up. Rembrandt is still more difficult to charac¬ 
terize clearly, though sensation certainly plays the chief rdle in his 
orientation to life, and I think we may say that his general attitude 
is extraverted (there are biographical details, such os his passion for 
collecting objets d’art, which point in the same direction). But a 
better representative of the extraverted sensation-type is Rubens, 
in whom the sensuous enjoyment of the object, as an external real¬ 
ity, reaches its liighest plastic expression. 

If Rubens, with his appreciation of objective sensuous values, is 
the best representative of the extraverted sensation-type, then as 
representative of the extraverted intuitive type we may take an 
artist like Piero della Francesca. He, too, was orientated by the ex¬ 
ternal object, but his relationship was not one of ‘sensuous hold’, but 
rather one of intuitive apprehension; he was more concerned with 
its concretent is, its formal qualities, with the abstract proportions 
of the object and the relationship which existed between one object 
and another, or that might be made to exist by his plastic experi¬ 
ments. But this extraverted intuitive type of plastic activity is more 
usually expressed in architecture, and except in so far as they are 
governed by purely functional (i.e. thinking) considerations, most 
architects of the classical tradition belong to this type. 

The capacity of this type of art for spiritual transcendence is well 
illustrated by the following observation on Griinewald’s Crucified, Chrisf. 
‘"Why is the aspect oE this hearable? Why does it not release a torrent of 
horror, which sweeps away all pleasurable contemplation? Because, in spite 
of the utmost closeness to nature, not the tortured body but the picture of 
it rises before us; because the master communicates to us his vision and, 
thereby, his religious fervour in such purity and so decisively, that our im¬ 
agination, removed far away from disturbing, unrelenting actuality, ex¬ 
periences the distant, sublime myth; and the fcarsomeness becomes deeply 
affecting drama. In the picture Christ dies not once, not here; on the con¬ 
trary, everywhere and always; hence never and nowhere.’ Max J. Fried- 
lender, On Art and Connoisseurship. Trans, by Tancred Borenius (London, 
1942), pp. 25-6. 
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The introverted intuitive type is identified by Jung -with the 
‘fantastical’ artist. ‘Intensification of intuition naturally often re¬ 
sults in an extraordinary aloofness of the individual from tangib e 
reality; he may even become a complete enigma to his own im¬ 
mediate circle. If an artist, he reveals extraordinary, remote things 
in his art, which in iridescent profusion embrace both the significant 
and the banal, the lovely and the grotesque, the whimsical and the 
sublime.3® This does not seem to be a very precise differentiation, 
and one cannot help feeling that if Dr. Jung had been familiar with 
modern types of abstract art he would have been able to give illus¬ 
trations of a more definite nature. For actually we are concerned here 
with what Plato defined as the highest and most absolute form of 
aesthetic perception,“ a neglected aspect of his theory of art which 
T have commented on elsewhere,'‘» and which has been reaffirmed 
in our own time by aestheticians like Croce and Bullough. The fact 
that such art has rarely been recognized as a distinct form of plastic 
expression (in architecture, painting and sculpture) is perhaps 
accounted for by the fact that in music it is the normal mode of ex¬ 
pression. Music can, of course, express the other function-types, but 
it finds its normal and its most profound development in the ex¬ 
pression of the introverted intuitive mode of consciousness. It may 
be observed that Jung generally seems indifferent to the evidence 
provided by the art of music. 

11. CONCLUSION 

These parallelisms between types of ancient and modern art on 
the one hand, and types of temperament or personality on the other 
hand, may not be exact, and in any case we cannot too often repeat 
that in their purity all such types are hypothetical. But enough evi¬ 
dence has been brought forward to show that several distinctive 
types, both of art and of personality, do exist and are interdependent, 
and this is a factor of supreme Importance in any consideration of 
the educational aspects of art. Art, we may say, has almost univer¬ 
sally been taught according to one standard—the standard of the 
extraverted thinking type. In more progressive schools the standard 
of the introverted thinking type has been implicitly recognized. In 
a few others a complete freedom of expression has been allowed, 
though ivithout any attempt at classification or integration. But 
38 Op. dt., pp. 508-9. 

89 Philebus, 51 B. 

Art Now, pp. 101-5. Cf. also page 65. 
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obviously the teacher should be in a position to recognize the type- 
attitudes in all their variety, and to encourage and guide the child 
according to its inherited disposition. Education, at this stage, should 
imply the widest principle of tolerance. To wliat extent art sliould be 
used as a key to pathological conditions wdll be considered in another 
chapter, but this would obviouslv be a task beyond the range of the 
normal teacher. The first aim of the art teacher should be to brine: 
about the highest degree of correlation between the child’s tempera¬ 
ment and its inodes of expression. 

This is not to exclude the question of values, or of the necessary 
judgment which follows from the comparison of values. Aesthetic 
values do undoubtedly exist, distinct from hedonistic values: the 
beautiful is not the same as the agreeable. Beauty can, indeed, be the 
cause of pain, as in tragic art generally, and as in expressionist art. 
Bullough has shown conclusively that the perceptive attitude which 
he associates with the ‘character’ type is the aesthetic attitude par ex- 
cdiance^ for of all the four attitudes distinguished by liim, this alone 
is free from purely personal factors, ‘from accidental memories and 
irrational associations’^ and these facts, together with its essentially 
emotional tone, ‘invest this type with a kind of objective reality 
which is generally characteristic of aesthetic experiences’. ‘The very 
fact that the loinperarnent or character, as the interpretation of 
originally purely subjective affections, is exteriorized and objecti- 
vated in the colour, and is thus, together with all its original emo¬ 
tional efficiency, severed from its connection with the individual, 
represents tiie case of the most complete fusion of character and 
colour, together with the maximum of emotional potency.’<1 This 
description of the character-type corresponds most closely with the 
extroverted intuitive-type, and it is with the intuitive type in 
general that we would suggest identifying the highest aesthetic 
values—an hypothesis which is confirmed, not only by the kind of 
psychological analysis conducted by Bullough, but by the superior 
status among the arts traditionally given to architecture. It is im¬ 
portant to emphasize that there is nothing ‘intellectual’ in this atti¬ 
tude, but that on the contrary, it implies the fullest degree of em- 
pathetic projection, and the complete integration of percept and 
image. 

But any process of judgment whose purpose is to determine 
aesthetic values is external to the purely autistic process of expres¬ 
sion, and is certainly beyond the mental range of the pre-adole.scent 
child. The purpose of the aesthetic education of children can, there- 

Loc. cil., p. 46!^. 
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fore, never be the production of a type of art conforming to a canon- 
ica) or ‘superior’ aesthetic standard, even though the existence o 
such a standard be admitted. Such an aim would be merely to force 
an intellectual development within the very subject destined to 
correct intellectual bias. What our investigations into the type prob¬ 
lem have shown is that the purpose of art in education, which 
should be idenllcal with the purpose of education itself, is to develop 
in the child aii integrate mode of experience, with its corresponding 
‘syntonic’ physical disjiosition, in wliich ‘thought’ always has its 
correlate in concrete visuali 2 ation—in which perception and feeling 
move in organic rhythm, systole and diastole, towards an ever fuller 
and freer apprehension of reality. Whether such integration de¬ 
pends, as Jaenscli claims, on the retention of an innate eidetic dis¬ 
position, from which a harmonious relationship of percepts and 
images can be developed out of their original unity, iriay be left 
for further experimental confirmation; what is certain, without the 
support of such a theory, is that the aesthetic mode of experience is 
always opposed to the intellectual mode of experience, and that the 
harmonious or natural man, no less than the liarmonious or natural 
society, can only be built upon the integration of these two modes of 
experience. And it should be obvious that by integration we do not 
mean the intellectualization of art any more than a universal 
aestheticism; integration implies organic interdependence. To adopt 
a striking image which Croce uses of poetry and hisLory^^ (which 
are but further aspects of our two modes of experience), art and in¬ 
tellect are the two vvdngs of the same breathing creature, and to¬ 
gether they ensure the progress of the human spirit towards ever 
now forms of life. 

*2 History as the Story of Liberty (London, 1941), p. 313. 
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appendix b 

mental faculties 

.Tv-r to those tjhvsical classifications of the temperaments of men 
parallel classifications based entirely on mental pro- 

based on P^Y /I f can be further distinguished according as his 

o, Plato divided 

°,'*l"rthe deeirins, the petcepll™, the loeomol,»= md the U,mk,„g_ 

r:iuH.p.oo,i.,u,or.^^^^^^^^ 

Sie Ages, particularly by Thomas Aquinas, and it became the basis ol 

-P ^ ’if the ‘faculties’ 
then in Jse in current literature-,^ under somewhat different nam s it 
deluded all the faculties of Aristotle, but several new ones had crept m, 

* Forf iXam^?ummtly''of L development of this 

see Dr Cyril Burt’s ’Historical Note’ printed as Appendix IV to the Boaid 
of EducaJon’s Report of the Consultative Committee on Secondary Educa- 
In (The Spens Repo^, pp. 429-38. Dr. Burt’s conclusion is relevant 

to the whole of our present discussion: . r mi, , 

-Even in the broader implications there is now a disposition to feel that 
the "reaction against faculty psychology may have gone a little too far. 
Granting that fhe mind is a unity, and not an aggregate of nienul powers, 
STs not a homogeneous unity, but an organkation, Valuable distinctions, 
noted and perhaps over-emphasked by the earlier classifications, are nj 
in some dan<rer of being lost; and the later notion of the mind as a simple 
mechanism for linking up elements by association, much as subscribers 
n-e linked up by the switch-board at a central telephone exchange, is not 
lly a gross Ler-simplification of the facts, but fai s to explain the pecuhar 
individLl differences observable between individual pupils. It “ 
that certain children may be peculiarly deficient, not m all-iound mtelll 
vence but in some special group of cognitive operations—e.g. m visualua- 
rion in mechanical memorization, in verbal manipulation, in arithmetica 
computation, and the like. These peculiarities, which have been studied 
statistically, have given rise to the description of specific mental factors , 
one atin- over and above "general intelligence". At sight these new 
‘‘factors’’ are not unlike the old “faculties”. The chief differences are 
that the factors are statistical abstracts, not causal entities or anatomical 
orvans in the brain, that the lines of distinction are relative rather than 
absolute, and that the evidence for them rests on an empirical analysis ot 
data collected by means of experimental tests, not upon mere armchair 
sneculation.’ All these questions are dealt with much more fully in U . 
Burt’s recent and exhaustive treatment of the subject; The Factors of the 
Mind (London, 1940). 

3 The Abilities of Man, pp. 32-4. 
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Apart from sensory perception, intellect, memory, imagination and 
movement, we find language, attention, censorship, foresight, and others^ 
Spearman subjects the whole doctrine of faculties, and of the types of 
inentality based on the individual’s possession of one or mo« of these 
faculties, to a drastic criticism. He points out how impossible it is to isolate 
any particular faculty in an individual, and hence the impossibility^ 01 
assessing the inter-dependence of any of the faculties. Without correlation 
there can be no measurement, and without measurement no science. 

Spearman’s difficulty seems to be logical, and his criticism would he 
valid only if our object were the same as his—namely, the correlation o 
mental processes and the measurement of intelligence. But our object is 
the legitimate one of classification, and if we can deteimiine distinct 
psychological species within the genus homo, it does not invalidate our 
classification if these species contain hybrids and sports. My purpose has, 
therefore, been to review tliis psychological classification and to show its rela¬ 
tion to the mental ‘factors’ involved in aesthetic modes of feeling and 
expres.sion without implying thereby tliat all types of mentality and all 
kinds of art fit neatly into the scheme. There are intermeduite types and 
composite types, and our analysis is merely the crystalliT-ation or lorinalixa- 
tion of a biological series, of a vital process which is actually continuous 
and integral. 
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Chapter Five 


THE ART OF CHILDREN 


The art itself is nature.—Froebel 


1. FREE EXPRESSION 

T he child begins to express itself from Firth. It begins with certain 
instinctive desires which it must make known to the external 
world, a world wliich is at first represented almost exclusively by 
the mother. Its first cries aitd gestures are, therefore, a primitive 
language by means of which the child tries to communicate with 
others. 

But already in the first few weeks of its life we can distinguish 
between expression which is directed to a specific end—namely, se¬ 
curing the satisfaction of some appetite, such as hunger; and ex¬ 
pression. which is undirected and has no other object but to exteriorize 
a more genei-allzed feeling, such as pleasure, anxiety or anger. It is 
true that these two modes of expression are related; the satisfaction 
of hunger, for example, induces a state of pleasure which is then 
expressed in a smile; or the prolongation of hunger induces a state 
of displeasure or pain which is then expressed in angry cries, But as 
often as not the states of pleasure and displeasure are not immed¬ 
iately or directly connected or associated with instinctive needs, and 
the expression is apparently disinterested. 

We may say, therefore, that the state of feeling which is ex¬ 
pressed varies in definiteness, even in an infant. In popular language 
we already distinguish between a feeling and a mood. The one is 
concentrated, the other diffuse. But what is diffuse is not necessarily 
less urgent; indeed, the very diffuseness of a mood may give rise to 
a very positive need of expression, for we feel the need to define 
what is indefinite. For example, the existence in us of ‘a vague feel¬ 
ing of anxiety’, which is a mood in our sense of the word, will in¬ 
spire activities of quite a general, and apparently unrelated nature. 
The child, no less than the adult, has such moods, and desires to 
express them. Such expression is, of course, ultimately controlled by 
the somatic (particularly the glandular) and psychological disposi- 
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tioii of the child, but because it is relatively indirert, and apparently 
not designed to secure the satisfaction of an immediate need, we call 
it 'free Expression'. We may perhaps anticipate a later discussion by 
remarking here that it is not implied that ‘free’ expression is neces¬ 
sarily ‘artistic’ expression.^ 

2. PLAY OR ART? 

Free expression covers a wide range of bodily activities and mental 
processes. Play is the most obvious lorm of free expression in children 
and there has been a persistent attempt on the part of anthropolo¬ 
gists and psychologists to identify all forms of free expression with 
play. The jilay theory has, indeed, a very respectable ancestry, going 
hack to Kant and Schiller on the philosophical side, and to Froebel 
and Spencer on the psychological side. Froebel went so far as to 
claim that ‘play is the liighost expression of human development in 
the child, for it alone is the free expression of what is in the child’s 
soul. It is the purest and most spiritual product of the child, and at 
the same time it is a type and copy of human life at all stages and ni 
all relations’.^ In this wide sense we should have no dilTiculty in 
describing as a form of play those plastic modes of expression with 
which we are now concerned^ but the tendency since Froebel’s time 
has been to give a much narrower interpretation to play activity. 
Spencer, for example, regarded cliildren’s play as the discharge of 
surplus energy, a biological theory which was further developed by 
Karl Groos and Stanley Hall. It is not part of my present purpose to 
give a critical account of the play theory—this, indeed, has been 
done fairly recently and very adequately by Dr. Margaret Lowen- 
felcP—but it must be stated quite generally that the biological or 
genetic point of view tails to make the distinction, which from oui 
point of view is essential, between free and functional modes of ex¬ 
pression. Dr. Lowenfeld provides a very necessary corrective to this 
functional bias. For example, she criticizes Groos for failing ‘to dis¬ 
tinguish between movements made by the child in the effort to gain 
control over his body, which are to the child purely functional in 
purpose, and movements and activities made by the child for the 
sake only of the pleasure they bring’.^ In her own view ‘play in 

t Cf. pages 206-9. 

2 Chief IFritings on Educnlion, trails, by S. S. F. Fletcher and J. Welton 
(London, 1908), p. 50. 

2 Play ill Childhood (London, 19 d5). 

^ Op. cit., p. 34. 
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children is the expression of the child’s relation to the whole of life, 
and no theory of play is possible \Yhich is not also a theory which 
will cover the whole of a child’s relation of life. Play ... is taken as 
applying to all activities in children that are spontaneous and self- 
generated; that are ends in themselves; and that are unrelated to 
“lessons" or to the normal physiological needs of a child’s own day’. 
This is a point of view almost identical with the one to be put for¬ 
ward here: the only difference being that while Dr. Lowenfeld re¬ 
gards art as a form of play, we regard play as a form of art. This is 
not a merely verbal distinction, because our order of tvorcls does in 
effect restore a teleological element -which Dr. Lowenfeld has al¬ 
together rejected. Art we have ahead}'- defined as mankind’s effort 
to achieve integratioit with the basic forms of the physical universe 
and the organic rhythms of life. All forms of play (bodily activity, 
repetition of experience, phantas}^, realization of environment, pi-e- 
paration for life, group games—these are Dr. Lowenfeld’s cate¬ 
gories) are so many kinaesthetic attempts at integration, and from 
this poiirt of view are akin to the ritual dances of primitive races 
and like them are to he regarded as rudimentary forms of poetry and 
drama, with, which are naturally associated rudimentary forms of 
the visual and plastic arts.'”’ 


3. SPONTANEITY AND INSPIRATION 

Perliaps what we need, as a first step in this discussion, is a defi¬ 
nition of spontaneity, especially in relation to such terms as in¬ 
spiration, creation, and invention. The opposite term to spontaneity 
is constraint, and negatively .spontaneity may be defined as doing- 
something or e.'cpressing oneself without constraint. The notion is 
al-O'ays of an inner activity or volition, and of the absence of 
olrstacles to this inner activity in the external world.'* 

Obviously inner activity may be of dilfereni lands and degrees, 
ft may be what Spencer and Gross descidbe as an accumulation of 
’energy’, the release of this pressure taking the form of bodily ac¬ 
tivity. The mechani.sin of this process is presumably sensation, but 
the energy may equally well he emotional, or rational, or intuitional 

Hai'tlaub (Der Genius iin Kinde (Breslau, 1922), p. 23) suggests that 
play becomes art the moment it is directed to an audience or spectator. 
Cf. Sully, quotation given on pages 116-7. 

•* The problem of spontaneity in relation to the wider problems of 
social and political freedom is discussed by Erich Fromm: The Fear of 
Frerdorn. pp. 258-6-1. 
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^thaL is to say, it may be an activity of any one of the four mental 
functions, and ideally it would be desirable to have a separate term 
for the spontaneous or unconstrained expression of each of these 
forms of mental activity. 

In the natural course of growtli these mental activities aie ex¬ 
pressed without constraint, or with only so much constraint as is 
implied in the act of communication. In that sense the whole ol om 
lives, if they are happy are spontaneous. But what is implied in the 
Spencer-Groos theory of play, and in various theories of inspiration 
and ‘free’ expression, is that such day-to-day natural expression of 
mental activity does not take place—that tliere is in eliect a con¬ 
straint on such activity, a damming of physical or psycliical energy, 
and that a sudden release of the condition of tension becomes neces¬ 
sary. Spontaneity seems to be too wide a term Jor such a liraitod 
and occasional event. Indeed, if wo do not live spoiitaneou.sly, tliat 
is to say, freely exterlormng all our mental activities, tlien soine- 
thim.' much worse than a .state of mental tension oi- accuniulntion 
arises, namely, a neurosis. 

'fhe word ‘inspiration’ might be reserved for the occasional release 
of mental tension, especially if we do Insist too much ^on tlie 
etymological meaning of tlic word ‘inspiration’, and if by ‘mental 
tension’ ive imply something far more siipcrlicial than tlie state ol 
unconscious repression. At the conclusion of her book on tlie subioct, 
wliich we have already referred to. Dr. Harding defines inspiration 
as: ‘the result of some unknown factor accidentally met with ojierat- 
ing on the mind of the man of science or artist at that particular 
moment wlieii it is pent up to a certain tension either liy accumula¬ 
tion of “visions, colours, forms”, or by facts and pondering ovei 
thenr in tite unsucces.sful attempt to solve a problem. Although 
inspiration can occur to anyone it will only be manifested in its 
liinliost dearee in those persons who are capable of tliis emotional 
t<msion,’ 

'I'his definition we may accept as accurate as far as it goes, but 
tliougli it does Implicitly distinguish between the thinldng activity 
(pondering over an accumulation of facts in the unsuccessful attempt 
to solve a problem) and the feeling activity (the emotional tension 
produced by an accumulation of visions, colours, forms, etc.''), it 

^ Dr. Harding’s definition owes some of its terminology to a sti iking 
description of Alphonse Daudet’s views, which she quotes from Leon 
Daudet’s book on his father {Alphonse Daudet, trans, by C. de Kay, 
London, 1898), The following passage from the book (pp. 156-7) is the 
most significant: his father, Leon says, believed ‘that in the case of all 
creators there are accnmulations of sentient force made without theli 
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should for the sake of completeness have covered the accumulation 
of eiiei'py (the sensational aspect) and the much more difficult prob¬ 
lem of intuition. But extended in this sense, the definition would 
serve to distinguish clearly between spontaneity and inspiration. 
Free or spontaneous expression is the unconstrained exteriorization 
of the mental activities of thinking, feeling, sensation and intuition. 
Where, however, for some reason these mental activities cannot 
achieve immediate expression, and a state of tension is produced, 
the tension may be suddenly and perhaps accidentally released, and 
then the expression takes on an inspirational character. The sup¬ 
position is that unconscious processes of organization are possible, 
and that the tension induced in the higher nervous centres of the 
brain by the given elements of a problem may of itself ‘inspire’ a 
solution, which solution emerges into consciousness the moment the 
relevant aesthetic organization is achieved. We shall offer direct evi¬ 
dence of such unconscious processes in a later chapter. 

It follows that inspiration should have a fourfold character, and 
indeed there is no difficulty in distinguishing these modes. The 
sudden solution of the intellectual problem, the ‘automatic’ or lyrical 
expression of feeling in poetry, the improvised dance or play activity 
as a release of suppressed energy, the intuitional apprehension of 
new relations of form in mathematics, music and architecture— 
these are the inspired moments upon which human progress in the 
arts and sciences ultimately depends. 

The terms ‘invention’ and ‘creation’ may perhaps be incorporated 
in this definition. The Oxford English Dictionary should be con¬ 
sulted for the various meanings which have at various times been 
given to the word invention: they range from ‘to come upon, or 
find’—the meaning embodied in the name of the church festival 
known as the Invention of the Cross—to the current sense of devis¬ 
ing or originating a new method or instrument. But all the meanings 
imply previously existing objects or facts, with the mind as merely 
an agent which arranges or combines them in a new order. Here is 
no question of accumulation or tension: only the spontaneous exer¬ 
cise of normal mental processes is involved, and their expression in 
constructive activity. 

‘Creation,’ on the other hand, should imply the calling into ex¬ 
knowledge. Their nerves, in a state of high excitatioTi, register visions, 
colours, forms, and odours in those half-realized reservoirs which are the 
treasuries of poets. All of a sudtlen, through some influence or emotion, 
through some accident or thought, these impressions meet each other 
with the suddenne.s.s of a chemical combination’. 
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istence of what previously had no form or feature. It is an anomalous 
word, for strictly speaking there can only be creation out of nothing, 
as in the myth of the Creation. Otherwise, creation always involves 
the use and adaptation of existing materials, and therefore the dif¬ 
ference between invention and creation can only be one of degree. 
It would seem best, therefore, to avoid the words create, creative 
and creation unless the context makes it clear that we are not using 
them in a literal sense. 

4. MONTESSORI ON SPONTANEOUS EXPRESSION 

These considerations are not without relevance to our immediate 
subject, the nature of the activity carried on by children when they 
get hold of a pencil or a brush and proceed to draw or paint. Ob¬ 
viously, in so far as such children act of theit- own free will, their 
activity is spontaneous. But is the product of their activity in any 
sense inspired—can it in any sense of the word be described as artis¬ 
tic? Or is it, as Dr. Lowenfeld suggests, merely one form of play? 

We may best approach this question, which has many implica¬ 
tions, by quoting a passage from one of Dr. Montessori’s books: 

‘There can be no “graduated exercises in drawing”, leading up to 
an artistic creation. That goal can be attained only through the 
development of mechanical technique and througli freedom of the 
spirit. That is our reason for not teaching drawing directly to the 
child. We prepare him indirectly, leaving him free to the mysterious 
and divine labour of producing things according to his own feelings. 
Thus drawing comes to satisfy a need for expression, as does lang- 
uagej and almost every idea may seek expression in drav\'ing. The 
effort to perfect such expression is very similar to that which the 
child makes when he is spurred on to perfect his language in order 
to see his thoughts translated into reality. This effort is spontaneousj 
and the real drawins teacher is the inner life, which of itself devel- 
ops, attains refinement, and seeks irresistibly to be born into external 
existence in some empirical form. Even the smallest children try 
spontaneously to draw outlines of the objects which they see; hut the 
hideous drawings which are exhibited in the common schools, as 
“free drawings”, “characteristic” of childhood, are not found among 
our cliildren. These horrible daubs so carefully collected, observed 
and catalogued by modern psychologists as “documents of the infant 
mind" are nothing but monstrous expressions of intellectual law¬ 
lessness; they show only that the eye of their child is uneducated, 
the hand inert, the mind insensible alike to the beautiful and the 
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ugly, blind to the true as well as to the false. Like most documents 
collected by psychologists who study the children of our schools, they 
reveal not the soul but the errors of the soul; and these drawimrs 

O ? 

with their monstrous deformities, show simply what the uneducated 
human being is like. Such things are not “free drawings’’ by chil¬ 
dren. Free drawings are possible only when we have Ti. free child 
who has been allowed to grow and perfect himself in the assimilation 
of his surroundings and in mechanical reproduction; and who, when 
left free to create and express himself, actually does create and ex¬ 
press himself. 

'The sensory and manual preparation for drawing is nothing more 
than an alphabet; but without it the child is an illiterate and cannot 
express himself. And just as it is impossible to study the writing of 
people who cannot write, so there can be no psychological study of 
the drawings of children who have been abandoned to spiritual and 
muscular chaos. All psychic expressions acquire value vvhen the 
inner personality has acquired value by the development of its 
formative processes. Until this fundamental principle has become an 
absolute acquisition we can have no idea of the psychology of a child 
as regards his creative powers. 

‘Thus, unle.ss we know how a child should develop in order to 
unfold his natural energies, we shall not know how drawing as a 
natural expression is developed. The universal development of the 
wondrous language of the hand will come not from a “school of de¬ 
sign”, but from a “school of the new man” which will cause this 
language to spring forth spontaneously like water from an inex¬ 
haustible spring. To confer the gift of drawing we must create an 
eye that sees, a hand that obeys, a soul that feels; and in this task 
the whole life must co-operate. In this sense life itself is the only 
preparation for drawing. Once we have lived, the inner spark of 
vision does the rest.’® 

This passage is evidently written with an unusual degree of 
feeling, which may account for what appear to be certain confusions 
of thought. Drawing cannot, or should not, be taught, says Dr. 
Montessoii. It should be a spontaneous activity, a free expression of 
the child’s own self, own thoughts. Tlius far Dr. Montessori is ob¬ 
viously conforming to the definition of spontaneity we have just 
given. But then she goes on to condemn, in violen t language, chil¬ 
dren’s dra-wings which are certainly the product of a spontaneous 
activity. She applies to tliese drawings a certain aesthetic standard— 
condemns them because they are monstrous, ugly, deformed, etc. 

® The Advanced Montessori Method (London, 1918), Vol. II, pp. 304-6. 
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That is to say, she judges them by some standard of ‘beauty which 
is assumed rather than stated, but which we may in our turn assume 
to be the standard of a classical idealism, or perliaps of a naive 

naturalism. 

To ensure that the child should produce drawings which conform 
to this standard, we gather that its ‘inner life’ must first be de¬ 
veloped, refined, inspired with some vision of ‘eternal existence ; 
and that at the same time the hand of the child should be trained in 
muscular ability, so that it can reproduce its spiritualized feelings. 
There are three preliminary conditions which must be satisfied be¬ 
fore the child is allowed to express itself by plastic means an eye 

that sees, a hand that obeys, and a soul that feels . 

I have no wish to question the idealism which inspires the whole 
of Dr. Montessori’s teachings: it has been one of the most significant 
and valuable contributions to modern educational theory and prac¬ 
tice. But to reject all ‘graduated e.vercises in drawing’ and ‘schools 
of desimi’ with a view to liberating the child’s powers of expression 
and then to substitute ‘the development of mechanical teclmique’ 
and ‘the development of the formative processes of the inner per¬ 
sonality’ is merely to substitute one form of discipline for another, 
without making clear in what the superiority of the new system 
consi.sts. That is to say, it is by no moans clear why a mechanical 
technique should not be developed by graduated exercises in diw- 
ing; and the development of the inner personality of the child is 
certainly not restricted by the production of drawings which, though 
natural and spontaneous, fail to satisfy tlie canons of ‘beauty . It 
is perhajis only a question of priority, hut before we can proceed 
with this discussion it is obvious that we must have some clear con¬ 
ception of wdiat actually happens when a child begins to draw spon¬ 
taneously. It is a question to which psychologists and educationalists 
have given much attention, but wdthout, in my opinion, coming to 
any vci-y satisfactory conclusion. 

3. WHAT HAPPENS WHEN THE CHILD BEGINS 
TO DRAW? 

Lot us first glance at the history of this problem. It begins with 
Ruskin. In 1857 The Elements of Drawing was published, and in 
this and subsequent works (e.g., The Laws of Fesole, 1877-9) 
Ruskin first drew attention to what might be called the educational 
possibilities of drawing. It would be fair to say that Ruskin s ulti¬ 
mate object was the production of artists; even when he was teaching 
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at the Worldng Men’s College, he was sustained hy the hope that he 
might discover a Giotto among his pupils. But some remarks of his 
in the Elements of Drawing^ inspired an English teacher, Ebenezer 
Cooke, to reconsider the principles of art-teaching in the schools, and 
two articles which Cooke contributed to the Journal of Education at 
the end of 1885 and beginning of 1886 are the first documents in a 
long and increasingly complicated process of research. These articles, 
which precede all other scientific writings on children's art, are so 
remarkable as an anticipation of subsequent theories, that I have 
thought it wortli wliile to reproduce some extracts from them in an 
Appendix (see p. 167). 

Fwen before this time, Cooke had established relations with the 
leading Englksh psycliologist of the period—James Sully, and to¬ 
gether they discussed the significance of children’s drawings. The 
subject was beginning to awaken interest in other countries. In 1887 
Corrado Ricci published Uarte dci bambini at Bologna, and the 
following year L'art et la podsie cliez I’enfant by Bernard Perez ap¬ 
peared in Paris. These works already approached the .subject from 
the point of view of child-psychology, but it was Sally’s Studies in 
Childhood (1895) which first attempted to give a coherent theoret¬ 
ical explanation to the gathering volume of evidence. As was perhaps 
inevitable at that time, the theory was evolutionary, Sully deals 
with several aspects of the child’s mind, and when he comes to deal 
with the child as artist, he traces a typical line of development from 
selected drawings and makes a first attempt to relate this develop¬ 
ment to the ‘phenomena of primitive race-culture’. Art-activity he 
regards as continuous hut not identical with play-activity. ‘The play 
impulse becomes the art-impulse (supposing it is strong enough to 

^ Elements of Draiuing, 1857. Preface, §11: ‘I do not think it 

advisable to engage a child (under the age of twelve or fourteen) in any 
but the most voluntary practice of art. If it has talent for drawing, it will 
be continually scrawling on what paper it can get; and should be allowed 
to scrawl at its own free will, due praise being given for every appearance 
of care, of truth, in its efforts. It should he allowed to amuse itself with 
cheap colours almost as soon as it has sense enough to wish for them. 
If it merely dauLis the paper with senseless stains, the colour may be taken 
away till it knows better; hut as soon as it begins painting red coats on 
soldiers, striped flags to ships, etc., it should have colours at command; 
and, without restraining its choice of subject in that imaginative and 
historical art, of a military tendency, which children delight in (generally 
q^uite as valuable, by the way, as any historical art delighted in by their 
elders), it should be gently led by the parents to draw, in such childish 
fashion as mav be, the things it can see and likes—birds or butterflies, 
or flowers or fruit.’ 
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survive the play-years) when it is illumined by a growing partici¬ 
pation in the social consciousness, and a sense of the common worth 
of things, when, in other words, it becomes conscious of itself as a 
power of shaping semblances which shall have value for other eyes 
or ears, and shall bring recognition and renowiiT“ 

In tracing the evolution of children’s drawings, Sully confine 
himself to delineations of the human figure and of animals, espec¬ 
ially the horse, and with a few exceptions he did not go outside the 
age-range from two or three to about six. He wisely gave preference 
to drawings made by clilldren in elementary schools, ‘as these appear 
to illustrate the cliildish manner with less of parental interference 

than is wont to be present in a cultured home.’ 

Sully then distinguishes the various stages of development, e- 
ginning with aimless scribbling, passing through primitive design 
‘tynified by what I have called the lunar scheme of Die human face , 
and reaching at about the age of six a more sophisticated n-eatment 
of tlie human figure. We shall not review Sully s classilmation in 
detail, because it was made the basis of all subsequent classifications, 
and it is better to give a more complete elaboration. But this process o 
elaboration can be traced stage by stage through Levinstein (lyuoj, 
Kerschensteiner (1905), Stern (1910), 

(1915), Rrotzsch (1917), Burt (1922), Luquet (1927), Wulff (19-7), 
and Eng (1931). This does not altogether exhaust the list, but it 
represents a structure built up on the foundations laid by Cooke and 
Sully. 

6. THE STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT IN CHILDREN’S 
DRAWING 

We may take, as the most schematic summary of this genetic 
theory of the evolution of children’s drawings, the stages disting¬ 
uished by Cyril Burt in his Mental and Scholastic Tests (pp. 519-22). 
They are as follows: 

(i) Scribble—age 2-3 with peak at 3. Subdivided into: 

Studies of Childhood, p. 527. Cf. the following definition of play by 
a modern p^Vchologist: ‘Play is a necessity not .nerely to develop he 
bodily and mental faculties, but to give to the uuhvulual that reassurm 
contact with his fellows whieh he has lost when the mother s mirtural 
services are no longer required or offered. . . . Cultural interests do ulti¬ 
mately form a powerful antidote to loneliness even where there is no 
participator present in person; that is to say, cultural pursuits have a social 
value even where "the other person” is imagined or leit unspeafied. 
Ian D. Suttie, The Origins of Love and Hate (1930), p. 18. 
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(a) purposeless pencillings—purely muscular movements from 
the shoulder, usually from right to left. 

(b) purposive pencillings—the scribble is a centre of attention and 
may be given a name. 

(c) imitative pencillings—the overmastering interest is still mus¬ 
cular, but wrist movements have replaced arm inovernents, 
and finger movements tend to replace wrist movements, usual¬ 
ly in an effort to mimic the movements of an adult draughts¬ 
man. 

(d) localized scribbling—the child seeks to reproduce specific parts 
of an obiect—a stage transitional tO: 

(ii) Line —age 4. 

Visual control is now progressive. The Unman figure becomes 
the favourite subject, with circle for head, dots for eyes, and a 
pair of single lines for legs. More rarely a second circle may be 
added for body, and more rarely still, a pair of lines for the 
arms. It is usual for feet to be represented earlier than, arms 
or body. A complete synthesis of ports is unobtainable and 
often unattempted. 

(iii) Descriptive Symbolism —age 5-6, 

Human figure now reproduced with tolerable accuracy, but 
as a crude symbolic schema. The features ore localized in the 
roughest way and each is a conventional form. The general 
‘schema’ assumes a somewhat different type with different 
children, but the same child clings pretty closely, for most 
purposes and for long periods, to the same favourite pattern. 

(iv) Descriptive Realism —age 7-8. 

The drawings are still logical rather than visual. The child 
‘sets down what he knows, not what he seesj and is still think¬ 
ing, not of the present individual, but rather of the generic 
type'. He is trying to communicate, express, or catalogue all 
that he remembers, or all that interests him, in a subject. The 
‘schema’ becomes more true to detail; items, however, are 
suggested more by the association of ideas than by the analysis 
of percepts. Profile views of the face are attempted, but per¬ 
spective, opacity, foreshortening, and all the consequences of 
singleness of viewpoint are still disregarded. There is a gather¬ 
ing interest in decorative details. 

(v) Visual Realism —age 9-10. 

The child passes from the stage of drawing from memory and 
imagination to the stage of drawing from nature. There are 
two phases; 
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(a) two-dimensional phase—outline only is used. 

(b) three-dimensional phase—solidity is attempted. Atten¬ 
tion is given to overlapping and perspective. A little 
shading and occasional foreshortening may be attemp¬ 
ted. Landscapes are attempted. 

(vi) Repression —age 11-14. 

This stage sets in most commonly about the age of 13. Burt 
(and his view was representative at the time he wrote) regards 
this stage as part of the child’s natural development. Progress 
in the attempt to reproduce objects is now at best laborious 
and slow, and the child becomes disillusioned and discouraged. 
Interest is transfei-red to e.vpression through the medium of 
language, and if drawdng continues the preference is for con¬ 
ventional designs, and the human figure becomes rare. 

(vii) Artistic Revival —early adolescence. 

‘From about the age of 13, drawing for the first time blossoms 
into a genuine artistic activity.’ Drawings now tell a story. A 
clear distinction between the sexes is now evident. Girls show 
a love of lichness in colour, of grace in form, of beauty in linej 
youths tend to use drawing more as a technical and mechan¬ 
ical outlet. 

But by many, perhaps by most, this final stage is never 
reached. The repression at the previous stage has been too 
complete. 

Such is the generally accepted account of the development of 
children’s drawings.It has been criticized in some of its aspects, 
particularly by Wulff, Our own criticism will be directed to three 
fundamental points; 

A The concept of the ‘schema’. 

B The genetic theory in general—^the neglected correlation of 
expression and temperament. 

C The supposed inevitability of a stage of ‘repression’. 

From a more formal point of view eleven stages of development have 
been dhtinguished by Dr. R\itli Griffitlis {linagimiCion in Early Child- 
Iwod, London, 1955, pp. 190-209). She summariz.es these stages as 
follows: 

(i) Undifferentiated scribble. 

(ii) Rough geometrical shapes appear, usually circles and squares. 

(iii) The malting of further objects by the combination of Lines arid- 
squares, and separately of circles. The circles and squares are not yet 
combined together. 

(iv) Combination of circles and lines to make many other objects, of 
which one of outstanding interest is the human figure. 
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7. THE ‘SCHEMA’ 

So far as I can discover, the word schema vvas first used casually, 
and without particular si^tnificance, by Sully in the following con¬ 
text (0 ;d. cit ., pp. 353-5). He has been describing the earliest attempts 
ofchildren to represent hands and fingers, and after discussing various 
radial arrangements, he remarks that an important advance on these 
crude devices is seen where an attempt is made to indicate the hand 
and the relation of the fingers to the hand. ‘One of the earliest of 
these attempts takes the form of the well-known toasting-fork or 
rake hand. Here a line at right angles to that of the arm symboli¬ 
cally represents the hand, and tlie fingers are set forth by the prongs 
or teeth. . . . Number is here as little attended to as in the radial 
arrangements. Ttis worth notingthai this schema seems to be widely 
diffused among children of different nationalities, and occurs in the 
drawings of untaught adults.' 

The word thus innocently used on this occasion hy Sully was taken 
up by Kerschensteiner and given portentous significance hy him and 
by subsequent German psychologists.^® Tlie general meaning of the 

(v) Juxtnpnsitio)i of many objects rapidly drawn and named, but often 
unrecognizable. 

(vi) 'Tendency to concentrate on one object at a time, bolder work, 
care taken, a degree of detail present. 

(vii) Further juxtaposition, but clear subjective association usually 
present, vvork recognir.aide. 

(viil) Partial synthesis. Some items are shown in definite relation to 
each other. 

(ix) The pure picture. A. tendency also to draw one picture only. 

(x) Multipliealwn of pictures. Pure joy of representation. 

(xi) Development of a theme by means of a series of pictures, 

In an accompanying table (p. 211) Dr. Grifritbs shows a definite correlation 
between tliese .stages of development and the mental ages of fifty children. 
(Binet-Simon scale, Stanford Revision.) dVe shall discuss the significance 
of art in relation to intelligence tests later. (See page 248.) 

1® It is amusing to observe that thirty-six years later, the translator of 
Helga Eng’s Psychology of Children's Drawings (London, 1931, p. 109n) 
deliberates on how this German word Schema sho\dd be translated into 
English, and decides on ‘formula’ as an English equivalent, ‘Dr. Eng 
pointed out that, although “schema”, “schematized”, etc., are very rarely 
used in English, some English psychologists have adopted them (!) . . . 
In spite of this, it was decided to use “formula”, etc., a.s these terms are 
already in cominon use in the same sense in connection with drawing and 
painting generally, It seems unnecessary to introduce a new term, which 
has the grave disadvantage of being closely similar to a common word, 
“scheme”, having an allied meiining.’ 
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word, however, is clear enough. Apart from certain rare e^ions 
when children first begin to draw intentionally, they appa.ently 
make no attempt to translate their visual images into Pl^Jic equiva¬ 
lents (imitative or naturalistic representations), but are fu ly satis 
fied with certain graphic signs which they identify 
aires These graiihic signs may vary from a mark or scribble which 
hts no recognizable relation to the object associated mth it, to a 
linear outline in which all the main features of the object are ec¬ 
onomically indicated. With their passion for a unitary genetic 
pattern, Iw previous writers on the subject have attempted to trace 
Sie evolution of the schema, from the first chance recognition of a 
resemblance in the child's purposeless scribbhngs, to the first attempt 
to aive such arbitrary discoveries some colierence (Schema der loka- 
len Anordnung), and soon to a deliberate linear or one-dimen¬ 
sional schema, and then to an oiUline or two-dimensional schema. 
Variations in the rate at which different children develop along these 
lines is accounted for by supposing that some cliildren are more 
‘vlsuallv gifted’ than others. 

Mv own observations do not altogether support such a neat evolu¬ 
tionary theory. In the first place, I have not found that the first 
reco'rnlzable representational drawings necessarily emerge by chance 
from the scribble stage. The drawings by a boy of three years 
one month illustrated in Fig. 1 were contemporary with the 
child’s first scribbling, but were a separate activity, and clearly in¬ 
dicated a separate intention. They were drawn with great delibera¬ 
tion, and care was taken to connect the limbs to the body securely . 
But'the same child would give a name to a completely non-repre- 
sentational scribble. From the beginning the child finds it possible 
to invest both an abstract symbol (any mark or object whatsoever) 
and a summary ‘schema’ with all the vitality or reality of an image, 
and in this, of course, he conforms to the animism of primUive man. 
Under the influence of his environment (the ‘naturalistic’ taste of 
his parents and teacliers) the modern child sooner or later discards 
the abstract symbol, but I find that some children persist with it, not 
only longer than others, but in conjunction with their more repre¬ 
sentational schemas. What Luquet, for a later stage of development 
ccdls a ‘duplicitd de types’, is, in my view, present from the begin¬ 
ning, and this fact has a fundamental bearing on any psychological 
analysis of the child’s activity. 

Luqued® is discussing the drawings of children of about eight 
years old when he arrives at what he describes as ‘an almost in- 
13 Le Dessin enfantin. (Paris, 1927), pp. 65-6. 
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credible fact, liable to disturb all preconceived ideas based on a too 
simple conception of the child’s mind, but the truth of which cannot 
be denied. Not only does the child recognize that other people draw 
in a style dilferent from his; not only does he expect such people to 
observe the same fidelity to their style as he does to lus; but further, 
when he draws for another person, he adopts for that occasion the 
style of that person instead of his own. . . The universality of this 
curious fact, which one might call “duplicity of styles”, is put be¬ 
yond doubt liy looking at the drawings which we find on walls am 
pavements. These “graffiti” emanate from children of all ages; 
sometimes oven from adolescents and adults; most of the artists have 
liad schooling, and many of the drawings are done in tlio mterva 
between two lessons. Now, among them wo hnd a considerable num- 
l,)('r of those figures whiiout a body, one of which would be accept¬ 
able to a teacher. It is necessary then to admit that tlie child artist 
uses simultaneously for the same subject two dilferent styles oi 
vepreseiitatlori: one for ills own personal satisfaction, the other foi- 
liie satisfaction of other people’. 

This duplicity, which may he observed from Lire very beginning 
of the child’s graphic or plastic activity, may be explained as a drs- 
Linctioii between (a) what the child does for the satisfaction of his 
own inner needs, and (b) what he does as a social gesture, as a sign 
of sympathy with or emulation of, an external person or persons. 

The second activity is imitative, and all authorities are agreed tliat 
from the first scribble onwards, a large element of imitation of the 
adult enters into the child’s drawing. He imitates, not only what the 
adult draws, hut the muscular actions of the adult’s hand and fingers. 
Tlicre can be no doubt that this iinitative instinct play a large part 
ill the development of a child’s drawdng in the direction of realism, 
'rherc is evidence to show that if a child is accustouied to abstract 
natterns or paintings, or if the parents are themselves abstract 
painters, the child will develop an abstract style; it has not been 
proved that the normal child lias an irresistible desire to make 
naturalistic representation of objects. There are historical period.s 
during which a non-figurative art prevailed (the Neolithic age, the 
Celtic'^aiid Arabic civilizations), and such periods prove that a non- 
representational tradition can be ‘natural’ or ‘normal’ at all stages 
of individual development. There is no reason to suppose that an 
infant of the New Stone Age drew humply-dumpties, and the little 
Moslem child would presumably not be allowed to indulge in ari^ 
such naturalistic‘schemas’. 

So far as T am aware, no one has ever made the experiment of 
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Fig. 2. 

Secoml .tags d.am,.s hu.«,.. br the boy m Fig. 1 

one month later 


bringing up a child in complete immunity from all types of repre- 
art othar tl.an rta own, and from all ““J 

graphic actlYity. Such an experiment, vf it were possible, would pio^ 
vide valuable evidence. The nearest approach to such evidence s 
that provided by Miinz and Lowenfeld in their observations o 
an of weak-siglied and blind children.i<i Unfortunately the ^^^n^ 
for the totally blind relates to subjects already fairly 
whose haptic experience is already sufficiently coherent foi natural 

14 V. Lowenfeld: The Nature of Creative Activity, and L 
V. Lowenfeld: Die plasticksc Arbeiten Blinder (Brunn, IJa )■ 
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Istic representation, and who, moreover, have been subjected to a 
training with a strong representational bias. I see no reason to sup¬ 
pose that such subjects, if urged to express themselves in abstract 
symbols, would not have developed a plastic language of a non- 
representational type. 

We may certainly conclude that the graphic activity in the child 
may be devoid, not merely of any representational intention, but 
equally of any imitative instinct. Whatever the cliild may draw 
under inlluence or instruction, he does also draw for his own obscure 
purposes, and it is the nature of this independent activity which 
must first be established. 


8. KINAESTHETIC IMAGINATION 

But before we proceed to our analysis, let us distinguish a separate 
activity which might be confused with this graphic activity, We 
have already seen tliat Burt describes a stage (i) (b) of ‘purposive 
pencilling'. It arises from the pleasure the child takes in its arm 
movements, and in the visible trace of the movements left on the 
paper. Rrcitzscld^ has given a careful analysis of the development of 
this purely kinaesthetic activity which he regards as mainly a spon¬ 
taneous one of the muscles, the expression of an innate bodily 
rhythm, but for our present purpose we need only note the fact that 
it does gradually become controlled, repetitious and consciously 
rhythmical. The line becomes the zig-zag, the zig-zag a wavy line, 
the wavy line returns on itself and becomes a loop, and from the 
loop develops the spiral and the circle. At this point the rhythmical 
activity is interrupted, for the child, so it is assumed, suddenly recog¬ 
nizes in the circle the outline of an object—the human face. The 
kinaesthetic activity is supposed to end and the representational 
activity to begin. 

We have already criticized this evolutionary theory, but it maybe 
further objected, that the kinaesthetic activity does not actually end. 
A closer observation of tlie child shows that it continues as an inde¬ 
pendent activity. In one case which I observed (a boy of 5), I noticed 
that when ‘cars’ were drawn at his request, he would sometimes 
take the pencil and scribble thickly and lastly over the wheels. When 
he drew liis own first cars, he would repeat this performance. What 
he was doing was to associate the kinaesthetic actiAuty of scribbling 

Rhy-lhmus und. Form in der freien Kinderzeichnung (Leipzig, 1917). 
I have been unable to consult this work, but it is summarized by Wulff, 
Stern and other writers on the subject. 
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with his motor image of the revolving wheels. The same child would 
draw long lines and describe them as ‘cars going along the road’.t® 

Another objection to this theory of ‘sudden recognition’ is that 
long before the child evolves the schema, he will give a name to his 
scribble. Krijtzsch assumes that this is due to adult influence, a view 
adopted by Wulff.^’ But like Lowenfeld^® I have frequently ob¬ 
served that children quite spontaneously give names to their scrib¬ 
bles; I do not, however, find that they always subsequently discover 
some similarities in the scribble to justify the name. I’here seems to 
be general agreement that at first naming takes place after the 
scribble has been completed, and that only at a later age does the child 
announce what his scribble is going to represent. The age at which 
naming first begins seems to vary widely: Margaret, the child ob¬ 
served in such detail by Dr. Eng, began at the age of 1, ix, 10 (1 
year, nine months, ten days). There does not seem to have been the 
slightest adult suggestion in this case. She began to name her 
scribbles before making them only a few days after first naming the 
scribbles after making them.^“ 

9. THE IMAGE AND THE SIGN 

We shall never be able to determine exactly what does happen at 
this stage of the child’s development, but the hypothesis I wish to 
put forward can be supported by certain analogies from the history 
of art. I think it might be also supported by considerations drawn 
from the origin of writing, but I would rather ignore this evidence, 
which would, even if I were competent to present it, be highly 
speculative. 

This observation was anticipated by Froebel—cf. The Education of 
Man, p. 36; ‘The hall that is roiling or has been rolled, the stone that has 
been thrown and falls, the water that was dammed and conducted into 
many branching ditches—all these have taught the child that the effect 
of a force, in its individual manifestations, is always in the direction of 
a line. 

‘Thus the representation of objects by lines soon leads the child to the 
perception azid representation of the direction in which a force acts, 
“Here flows a brook,” and saying this, the child makes a mark indicating 
the couise of a hi'ook. . . . Very significantly the child says, “Here comes 
a bird flying," and draws in tlie direction of the supposed flight a winding 
line.’ 

Bie Kunst des Kindes, p, 2. 

Op. cit., p. 19. 

Psychology of Children's Drawings, pp. 3-8. 
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I suggest that we have three terms at our disposal; the image, the 
sign or symbol, and the representation. 

We have already considered the nature of the image, and its fane- 
tion in the process of thinking. We found reason to believe that in 
young children the image is of unusual vividness, and may in a large 
number of cases be eidetic. But during the course of the child’s 
maturation, the image gradually loses its intensity and individua¬ 
tion, and is replaced by concepts, whose function it is to facilitate the 
process of thought and reasoning. But we found that in the higher 
processes of reasoning, where intuition and the perception of pattern 
or wholeness of relationships is called for, the image still plays an 
important part. 

If we desire to represent or express an image, so that the image 
in our mind can be seen and appreciated by other people, we must 
translate it into a medium of communication. Such media are either 
aural, visual or kinetic. The principal aural medium is speech, which 
has evolved from representational or imitative sounds, but in ad¬ 
dition to this purely functional medium man has elaborated the arts 
of song and music, which we may regard as a more subtle kind of 
language. Kinetic communication is made through the medium of 
gesture, elaborated into the arts of ritual and dance. Visual com¬ 
munication, with whicli we are more particularly concerned, aims 
at a reproduction of the formal features of the image—its outline, 
mass and colour—in a plastic material like paint or clay, or a glyptic 
material like stone. The success of this method of communication 
is usually judged by the verisimilitude of the representation, 
though various stylistic mannerisms are permitted. 

But in addition to these forms of communication, mankind has 
elaborated various signs or symbols, which may be aural or kinetic, 
but are more usually graphic or plastic. These signs or symbols are 
not imitative, avoid verisimilitude, and only become media of com¬ 
munication by agreement between two or more persons. The word 
‘tree’ is a sign. It is a sound, or some marks made on this paper with 
ink to represent this sound, which by common agreement and tradi¬ 
tion, have come to mean, among the limited number of people who 
understand the English language, ‘a perennial plant with single 
woody self-supporting stem or trunk usually unbranched for some 
distance above ground’. When I speak or write the word ‘tree’ I 
may or may not bring to mind a memory-image of a particular or a 
generic tree—that is a psychological problem which does not concern 
us now. The point is that I can, if required, communicate an image 
of a tree by the use of a purely abstract sign, the word ‘tree’. 
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Signs or symbols can be still more arbitrary (for words have an 
evolutionary history, and are only rarely invented ad hoc). If I make 
the mark * (an asterisk) in the course of writing this page, the reader 
knows, by previous agreement, that I intend to draw his attention 
to something outside the normal course of the text—to a footnote, 
for example. The symbol then stands for a verbal statement or com¬ 
mand such as ‘Look down at the bottom of the page’. If 1 see a cross 
on a building, I know at once that the building is, or has been, asso¬ 
ciated with the Christian religion, a vast complex of emotions, im¬ 
ages and ideas all reduced to this convenient and economical sign. 
The field of art is strewn with such symbols, some of them repre¬ 
senting images or concepts which we can no longer identify, or can 
only identify by acquiring special knowledge. If, for example, a 
peasant were to dig up a gem of the third century A.D. engraved 
with a fish, he would see a fish and nothing more. But a scholar 
w'ould be able to tell him that the fish was one of the earliest sym¬ 
bols for the person of Jesus Christ, and that it was based on the fact 
that the letters of the Greek word for fish make an acrostic for tlte 
five Greek words meaning ‘Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour’j and 
the psychologist and ethnologist could further inform him that long 
before the lime of Christ the fish was used as o sexual or fertility 
symbol in various parts of the world. 

Signs or symbols, therefore, vary in their degree of esotericism 
or obscui ity, and the more primitive or repressed the tribe or religion 
may be, the more esoteric its symbols tend to be, even to the point of 
being entirely non-representational or abstract. From a general 
aesthetic standpoint I have dealt with such symbols in another 
book,®® hut I must refei' to them again, for their significance is of 
fundamental importance foi an understanding of children’s draw¬ 
ings. One of the best examples of this abstract symbolism comes 
from the native tribes of Central Australia, and since I wrote Art 
and Society, additional material of great value has been collected by 
Mr. C. P. Mountford, of the South Australian MuseumIn Mr. 
Mountford’s words; ‘The drawings of the Central Australian abori¬ 
gines are peculiar in that, instead of depicting the particular animal, 
human being or ohiect in a naturalistic manner, a conventional 
symbol is used. For example, the U within U design is often used to 
indicate a human or senii-hunian ancestor; the circle or spiral, a 

Art and Society (London, 1937), pp. Jf-, and Plates 18 and 19. 

See Transactions of the Royal Society of South Australia, Vol. LXI 
(1937), pp. 30-40, 84-95, 226-40; LXII (1938), pp. 241-34. Records of 
the South Australian Museum, Vol. VI (1937-8), pp. 1-28, 111—4. 
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waterhole, hill or totemic place; the tracks of certain creatures, the 
animal itself Mr. Mountford then warns the reader against at¬ 
tempting to interpret aboriginal rock paintings or carvings without 
the help of the artist who produced them, or alternatively, an abori- 
ninal who knows their meanings intimately. Symbols, which m one 
drawing represent a waterhole, will in another illustrate a hill or a 
camp. It is obvious that the exact meaning cannot be even guessed 
at, although, in general, certain symbols are used extensive y to 
illustrate the same or similar objects.’ This agrees with the eaHier 
observations of Spencer and Gillen, quoted in Art and Society 55). 

What is more significant for our present purpose is that this des¬ 
cription of the savage’s artistic activities agrees with our observa¬ 
tions of the child’s earliest artistic activities. He, too, draws lines and 
spirals and other geometrical marks and gives them^ a name; and he 
too will at different times attribute different meanings to the same 
scribble. It may, of course, be argued, that the savage s drawings 
express a religious symbolism, if only of a primitive magical order 
and their abstraction is determined by their magical puipose, an 
Mountford, indeed, quotes a case of an aboriginal whose drawings, 
formerly of a conventional ‘primary’ school type and, as a result 
of his contact with civilized people and schools, quite undistinctive, 
became abstract and symbolic after he had returned to his tribe and 
undergone an initiation ceremony.®* What happened here, in effect, 
was that the aboriginal exchanged the graphic language of one 
society for the graphic language of another, the difference being 
that the first language was diffused and naturalistic, the second ar¬ 
cane and abstract. Both had for him a comparable significance in 
relation to the societies of which they were characteristic. 

I am not suggesting that the young child creates a systematic 
symbolism: his symbols may be arbitrary and disconnected, but 
nevertheless, they are a social language of a rudimentary kind, and 
for adults it is a language which must be interpreted. Incidentally, 
in reply to a query I addressed to him, Mr. Mountford tells me that 
the children of the Australian aborigines also draw from an early 
age, and that their drawings, in general, resemble those of the 

^ The point I wish to make by this comparison is that a child’s first 
drawings, which may at first be quite abstract or non-figurative, and 

22 Cf. the case quoted on p. 125 of the boy of three who represented 
cars bylines, i.e. by their tracks. Fig. On (p. 151) shows the use of the U 
desin-n by an English child. 

23 Records of the S.A. Museum, VI (1938), pp. Ill—I- 
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which then become recognizable symbols or ‘schemas’, have no 
basis in immediate visual experienceA'i They are not an attempt to 
translate an image into graphic or plastic form: they are objects with 
imaginary associations. They are only representational in the sense 
that a geometrical sign may stand for a visual image or for some 
other mental element—just as, in the case of the aboriginal, a spiral 
may stand for a waterhole (or equally for a gum-tree) or parallel 
lines for a range of hills (or equally for the track of an animal). 

10. THREE HYPOTHESES 

The exact relation of the schema to the image in the child’s mind 
is admittedly difficult to determine. We have a choice of three hypo¬ 
theses; 

(i) The generally accepted theory that the child’s drawings, from 
the first stroke to the final stage of visual realism, represent progres¬ 
sive efforts to achieve the accurate imitation of memory images or 
percepts. This theory we have already found to be inconsistent with 
the observed facts. 

(ii) The child, unable, to translate his images into adequate 
graphic or plastic representations, is satisfied with a merely asso¬ 
ciative relationship between a mark he makes (sign or symbol) and 
an image. This would account for the variability of the images asso¬ 
ciated with one particular symbol, but it does not explain the child’s 
progressive attempts to elaborate his symbols, nor the persistence 
of the schema long after an ability to imitate the object in a 
naturalistic manner has been acquired. 

(iii) The child is seeking to escape from the vividness of his eidetic 
images, from an omnipresent i-ealism. He wants to create something 

Further evidence of this fact is provided by tlie Roivcliadi ‘ink-blot 
reactions’, a stimulus to fantasy formation which has been used by several 
investigators in attempts to measure temperament and personality, 
Cf. H. Rorschach, Fsychodiagnostik: Methodik und TLrgehnisse eincs 
wahrmhmungsdiagnostischen Experiments (2nd ed., Berne, 1952.) Dr. 
Griffiths, in her experiments with this test, found that tlie analogy which 
the child finds almost immediately ‘is so sti-ong upon him in some cases, 
that it becomes almost of the n-ature of identity. Thus the blot does not 
merely resemble a horse, or a rat, or an aeroplane, it is such. ... So much 
is this so, that many children having given the blot a name, and imbued 
it with all the characteristics of the fancied object, are unable to break 
free from this idea to find a second association. . . . There are degrees in 
the strength and force of this identity as olrserved in different subjects, 
and in the same subject on different occasions’. Irnagination iti Early 
Childhood, p. 237. 
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relatively (ixed and personal, an escape from reality, soinetliing 
which is ‘his own’, and not an uncalled image. He has a feeling or 
‘affect’ which Ls independent of his conceptual thought (in so far as 
this has heen developed) and of his perceptual images. It is no doubt 
a residue of his perceptual and other bodily (proprioceptive) exper¬ 
iences, but it is not yet communicable. He is ‘charged’ with this 
feeling or affect, for which images are inadequate, or perhaps too 
adequate, and for which he has not yet evolved the sophisticated 
inacliinery of conceptual thought. He therefore creates—and it is 
here if anywhere that the use of this word is justified—a visual sym¬ 
bol, a cipher in this language of line, which will express his feelings, 
communicate its quality to others, fix it in the shifting world of ap¬ 
pearances. 

Normally, as the child acquires the machinery of conceptual 
thought, the vividness of his images declines: concurrently, the 
realism of his drawings increases. There would seem to he some¬ 
thing in the nature of a law of compensation, vividness of expression 
becoming more and more necessary or tolerable as al:)stractness of 
thought increases, abstractness of expression becoming less and less 
necessary as a foil to the vividness of the spontaneous images which 
until then have crowded the mind.*® From this point of view we may 
agree with Hartlaub*® that the schema or symbol is a natural pro¬ 
duct (‘Naturprodukt’) of the child’s mind ratherthan a special faculty 
of abstraction called into being by special circumstances (such as 
those described by Worringer, page 87). 

It is this third hypothesis which I propose to adopt, and for which 
I shall seek further support. But the revolutionary significance of 
such a theory sliould be realized. Writing in the light of the first 
and still too ‘logical’ interpretation of these facts (‘the child draws 
what he means, thinks, knows—not what he sees’), and before their 
exact nature had been analysed, William Stern observed that they 
tlu ew ‘a dazzling searchlight on the insufficiency of older theories 
concerning the beginnings of human apprehension and experience. 
The belief that contemplation, pure and simple, forms the begin¬ 
nings of all apprehension, and that, from it, abstract knowledge and 
judgment slowly develop, can no longer be maintained. . . It is 
found that, to begin with, the pictorial representation is only looked 
upon as the symbol of something meant, something thought of, and 
that it is only after much effort that the power develops of keeping 

For the distinction between voluntary and spontaireous imagery, see 
G. H. Betts, Distribution and Functions of Mental Imagery, p. 5- 

2“ Op. cit., p. 81. 
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the pictorial representation of things as they appear to the senses 
free from all “intentional” featm-es, i.e. those that correspond to the 
drawer’s knowledge and ideas.We may add that this power de¬ 
velops pari passu with the control of the mental process of imagin¬ 
ing; when the mind can call up images at will (and suppress them at 
will) then it can bear to represent things ‘as they appear to the 
senses'. Meanwhile, up to the age of adolescence, nothing could be 
more unnatural than a naturalistic mode of expression. 


11, THE EVIDENCE OF WEAK-SIGHTED AND 
BLIND CHILDREN 

The important investigations of Miinz and Lowenfeld, to which 
reference has already been made^ have a decisive bearing on our 
problem. Their observations clearly demonstrate that in the draw¬ 
ings of children, we are concerned with two distinct types, due to 
distinct intentions on the part of the child. Though the discovery 
was made by the observation of weak-sighted and blind children, it 
is important to I'einember that Lowenfeld proves that the distinction 
is of universal validity, and can be applied, not merely to the draw¬ 
ings of normal children, but to the historical phenomena of art 
generally. 

The two types are called visual and haptic. The visual type ‘starts 
from his environment’, and his concepts are developed into a per¬ 
ceptual whole ‘through the fusion of partial visual experiences’. 
This latter clause means that a visual representation is not neces¬ 
sarily an instantaneous, impressionistic apprehension of form from 
one fixed point of view; it may be the translation into concrete 
plastic form of a visual concept—the synthesis of many points of 
view. 

The haptic type, on the other hand, ‘is primarily concerned with 
his own body sensations and with the actual space round him’. 
The haptic artist is primarily concerned, not with an object in the 
outer world, hut ■with his own inner world of sensation and feeling. 
Such a type is not necessarily blind or weak-sighted: he merely does 
not use his eyes. ‘The further optical experience recedes into the 
background the less important does the eye become as the inter¬ 
mediary of the concept. To the same extent the importance of the 
environment diminishes and experience is more and more confined 

Psychology of Early Childhood, pp. 552-3. It is odd that such a careful 
psychologist as Stern should have been so ready to ascribe ‘knowledge and 
ideas’ to the child of three or four years. 
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to the processes that go on in the body as a whole, bodily sensations, 
muscular innervations, deep sensibilities, and their varwus emo¬ 
tional effects. As the importance of the sense of sight diminishes, so 
that of the sense of touch as the intermediary between sensations 
and the concept increases.’ ‘Haptic perception’ therefore implies a 
‘synthesis between tactile perceptions of external reality and those 
subjective experiences that seem to be so closely bound up With the 
experience of self’.^® 

Lbwenfeld provides a wealth of material to illustrate this distinc¬ 
tion' among our own illustrations haptic sensibility is most clearly 
revealed in Plates 26, 27n, 28n, 28£>, 58, 49 and 61b 

Lowenfeld’s investigations throw much incidental light on the 
general development of artistic activity in children. We Will only 
mention the following as more immediately concerning us: 

(i) In the early years (phase of the schema) visual impressions 
play almost no part in the drawing, whilst bodily experiences, 
on the other hand, strongly influence the various forms of 


expression. _ ^ • u ■ 

(ii) This bodily experience is the integrating factor in the ma]- 
ority of children, and when, in the ninth and tenth years, the 
child gains increasing conceptual knowledge of the external 
world and its significance his capacity for co-ordinatmg visual 
and other impressions in his drawing decreases. ‘This period 

represents the time at which the confidence of the child 
in its own creative power is for the first time shaken by the 
fact that it is becoming conscious of the significance of its en¬ 
vironment.’ (p. 74.) 

(iii) Since up to the age of nine, ‘proportions, and in many cases 
also changes in representative symbols, are to the widest pos¬ 
sible degree dependent on the subjective attitudes called on 
by an experience’, it follows that ‘naturalistic tendencies and 
conceptions ... are totally unsuitable means for the under¬ 
standing of children’s drawings’, (p. 58.) This fact, to a large 
extent, invalidates the treatment of the subject by previous 
investigators. Even when apparently most^ ‘objective and 
‘scientific’, fully recognizing the ‘schematic’ character of 
children’s drawings, these writers, from Levinstein and Ker- 
schensteiner^" to Wulff, use in their classifications and criti- 


The Nature of Creative Activity, p. 82. 
sHIerschensteiner places as a frontispiece to his book Durev’s pre- 
cocious self-portrait drawn at the age of thirLeen, and his woe out oo 
seems to be coloured by this preliminary ideal. 
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cism a naturalistic criterion which is altogether foreign to the 
intention of the child. The child has his own ‘order of values’, 
an order which is abstract or symbolic, and integrated by the 
intensity of his experience, and not in the least degree con¬ 
trolled by external ‘facts’. This is shown, not only in the 
general character of children’s drawings, but also by devia¬ 
tions in the linear arrangement of the .schema itself, and by 
whatLowenfeld calls‘the over-emphasis of meaningful parts’, 
and even in the way objects are grouped in ‘space’. Space it¬ 
self, as Lowenfeld shows in a scries of brilliant analyses of 
specific children’s drawings, may be affective. 

What, therefore, we must realize is that the child’s gra]iliic ac¬ 
tivity is a specialized medium of con)munication with its own 
characteristics and laws. It is not determined by canons of objective 
visual realism, but by the pressure of inner subjective feeling or 
sensation. From the i^ery beginning the drawings of children are 
wholly and spontaneously of this kind. They only change because a 
naturalistic attitude is gradually imposed on children, first by the 
necessity of coping with an external world—by the need they ex¬ 
perience of objectifying their perceptual world so that Llioy can 
measure it, assess it, deal with it, subdue itj and secondly, by the im¬ 
pulse to imitate the naturalistic modes of representation which they 
see practised by their parents and teachers. In so far ns the former 
need is met by conceptual modes of thoxight, the image merely dis¬ 
appears, or is devitalized, and no need for representing it graphically 
or plastically is experiencedj and in actual fact only a few children, 
belonging to a specific psychological type, acquire any considerable 
skill in naturalistic representation. 

As for the rest, they may he painfully taught to make a naturalistic 
representation of olqects, but theyhave no jpo«ta«eoMSimpulse to do 
so, and if they indulge in any graplric activity of a spontaneous origin, 
it is always ‘schematic’ in character. This ‘duplicity’, which is so dear 
in children, continues to exist in a surprising number of adults. 
Such people will protest that they ‘cannot draw’, but if compelled 
to do so then produce drawings of an infantile schematic character. 
Feeble-minded people, and normal people in their ‘absent’ or ‘dood¬ 
ling’ moments, draw quite spontaneously in this regressive manner. 

12. THE CONCEPTUAL FALLACY 

We, have, in the preceding pages, followed the usual practice of 

^ Cf. H. Prinzhorn, Bildncrei der Geisteskranken (Berlin, 1922). 
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discussing ‘the child’, as tliough there existed a uniyersal norm. 

IL is true that we have been compelled, again and again, as in the 
last narao-raph, to admit exceptions. But we are now in a position to 
abandon this unscientific attitude, and try to bring the hypothetical 
norm and the specific variations within the framework of type 
nsvchology, as outlined in the last chapter. 

Previous attempts at classification have not gone beyond what is 
fundamentally the antithesis of percept and concept. Impaled on 
this elementary dilemma, writers have hitherto been compelled to 
see in the ‘schema’ the child’s first attempt to represent a concept— 
(‘First I think, and then I draw my think’ was the anecdotic justi¬ 
fication for such a theory, though it has never been stated at what 
age this mythical statement was made). The fallacy goes as far back 
as Sully, who writes for example; 

‘All this shows that the child’s eye at a surprisingly early period 
loses its primal “innocence”, grows “sophisticated” in the sense that 
instead of seeing what is really presented it sees, or pretends to see, 
what knowledge and logic tell it is there. In other words his sense- 
perceptions have for artistic purposes become corrupted by a too lai ge 

admixture of intelligence.’®^ ^ t < i 

Similarly, Luquet describes the third phase of drawing as rdal- 
isme inteliectueP (the first is ‘le rdalisme’, the second ‘le rdahsme 
manqud’). We cannot stop to criticize the use of the word r^alisme 
(it is used in a metaphysical rather than an aesthetic sense), but the 
word ‘inteliectueP is used in the same sense as Sully uses it, that is 
to say, to denote ‘abstract elements which only have existence in the 
mind (Pesprit) of the artist’.®® If a child, to take an example which 
Luquet regards as conclusive, when asked to draw a held of potatoes 
draws a rectangle filled with small circles, it does not imply, as 
Luquet supposes, that the child ignores the evidence of its senses, the 
green plants above the ground, in favour of an intellectual concep¬ 
tion of the invisible tubers in the ground: it nieans rather that for 
the child the primary association of the potato is the tactual one, or 
merely the usual visual one—the potato in the kitchen, not the 
potato growing as a plant in the ground. He therefore draws, not 
what he thinks, nor what he is supposed actually to see, but the sign 
or symbol which has been gradually precipitated in his mind as the 
residue of his total sensational responses to the potato as an object. 
What he draws, therefore, is a sign that conveys the affective 

Studies of Childhoodj p. 396. 

Le Lessin erifctntuij p. 166. 
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counterpart which he individually associates with the potato.^® 

Later writers, particularly Hartlaub and Biihler, have elaborated 
the contrast between perceptual and conceptual modes of apprehen¬ 
sion by incorporating the eidetic factor, and by supposing that an 
eidetic disposition accounts for ‘artistically gifted’ children—that is 
to say, the rare children who have a precocious ability to make 
accurate copies of objects—and they relate this two-fold distinction to 
Verworn’s classification of primitive art as physioplastic or ideoplas- 
tic. Wulff criticizes this classification on the grounds that, in general, 
eidetic disposition is incompatible with artistic activity—he assumes, 
against the evidence we have mentioned in Chapter III, that the 
eidetic disposition is rarely found among creative artists.®^ 

This is perhaps to efuestion the rational basis of perception. Piaget, 
for example, in a discussion of Luquet’s phrase {Moral Judgment of the 
Child, p. 185) affirms that ‘to perceive is to construct intellectually, and 
if the child draws things as he conceives them, it is certainly because he 
cannot perceive them without conceiving them'. It may he that Luquet 
and Piaget, who both write in French, use intellect in a wider sense than 
the ordinary implications of the word in English, for I do not see how we 
can apply tlie word to a process which is in effect the spontaneous associa¬ 
tion of a symbol with an experience. Intellection only follows with the 
criticism and comparison of such symbols. The symbol itself may be quite 
arbitrary and have no objective validity so long as it adequately represents 
the 'affective component’ which is the fundamental residue of our experi¬ 
ences in the subconscious. I owe this phrase, ‘affective component’, to Dr. 
Samuel Lowy, whose Foundations of Dream-Interpretation (London; 
Kegan Paul, 1942) seems to me to throw considerable, if indirect, light 
on the psychology of children’s drawings. The following passage, for 
example, lends support to the theory of the schema advanced here: 

‘Our ideas are not only thought, hut also felt, experienced. This affective 
component is the contribution of the “living ego” to the photographic 
image of the external impression, and constitutes in general a constant 
counterpart of the “lifeless” concept. Every event, every experience, 
every representation of an external object and person, exerts a formative 
influence on the individual psychic life only in so far as it occasions in us 
“affects” of various qualities and quantities. Not the concepts and not the 
impressions of the external world in their objectivity, but the affective 
values, associated with and released by them, become functioning factors 
of our psyche. These affective counterparts of our concepts—the result 
of the complex ego-attitude to the external world and to all perceptions in 
general—make these external impressions properly our very own--, they 
determine the exact disposition of concepts, images and ideas in us; 
these affective counterparts constitute the cement which binds the associa¬ 
tion links together; they are responsible for both the quality and the 
intensity of the influence, exerted by individual psycliic elements on the 
totality of our thinking and acting.’ {Op. cit., pp. 8-9.) 

Actually what distinguishes the artist with a capacity to reproduce 
objects in all their naturalism is not a vivid (eidetic) imagination, but 
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It is true, as we have already Ibund, that eidetic imagery does not 
inspire the impulse to originate—rather the reverse. But we must 
distinguish the impulse to originate from the impulse to imitate, 
which, apart from a rhythmical instinct, is the only basis for artistic 
activity admitted by Wulff. The reality seems to be what Martin 
Buber has called ‘der Urhehertrieb’—the impulse to originate,®® 
which is a quite distinct and independent impulse, not to he con¬ 
fused with or explained by the psycho-analytical concepts of ‘libido’ 
or ‘will to power’. His failure to distinguish between these two 
impulses vitiates the whole of Wulff’s elaborate analysis of the art of 
children, leading by but one more route to the same intellectualist 
conception of education against which this book is a protest. In the 
course of his long thesis, Professor Wulff makes many very acute 
psychological observations, hut in the end the only purpose he can 
give to art education is that it should teach the average child to repre¬ 
sent the reality of his immediate perception, as he sees it and not 
as he imagines it. Art must conform to this representational func¬ 
tion, and it only earns its extra-scientific (or extra-photographic) 
value from the ability which tlie artist acquires to convey the high¬ 
est possible degree of conceptual knowledge in immediately appre¬ 
hended visual form. 

a capacity to translate such images into a particnlar meclinm—what 
have been called ‘images cle traduction’. This rare faculty is not a function 
of memory or eidetic images,, but the power to see equivalent images 
in a material like paint or stone. Cf. L. Arreat, Mdmoire et Imagination 
(Paris, 1904), pp. 28—9, quoted by E. Bullough, ‘Mind and Medium in 
Art’, Brit. J. Psych., XI (1920-1), pp. 26-46: 

‘Un peintre figuriste, qui ne suit pas I’animal, a des chevaux a placer 
dans line composition. II s’applique alors a I'etudc du cheval; il prend 
des croqiiis, et se met dans la tete des “images”. Un cavalier expert 
pourra ensuite critiquer son tableau en connaisseur. II garde done en 
memoire, lui aussi, des images precises, auxquclles il a compare celles du 
peintre. Il ne serait pas capable cependant de dessiner un cheval ni de le 
peindre. A quoi tient precisemeiit cette difference? Il ne suffit pas de dire 
que e’est faute d’exercice, car la faculte tneme d’apprendre marque un 
veritable privilege. C’est d’abord faute d’images d’interprdtation ou 
de traduction.', j’entends par la des schemas visuo-nioteurs laisses par I’etude 
dans le cerveau du peintre, et grace auxquels sa representation mentale 
peut prendre figure anssitot sur le papier ou la toile—des symboles actifs, 
en quelque sorte, qui sont comme les iddes giinerales “pittoresques”.’ 

Bede ueber das Erzicherische (Berlin, 1926), pp. 8-15. Buber himself 
does not seek any materialistic explanation of the origin of this impulse, 
but it may perhaps be suggested that it is some kind of compensation for 
the reproductive instinct. This would agree with the fact that the impulse 
is generally speaking confined to pre-adolescent children, to childless 
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Such a conception of art education is dictated by a prion and 
logistic schematism, and is imposed on the facts. It is nearly always a 
schematism which is only conceivable in terms of this singularly 
limited conception of art, and of an altogether unscientific conception 
of ‘man’. Among all the investigators of our subject it is only Lowen- 
feld who perceives that there is a direct and valid relationship be¬ 
tween modes of expression and the affective components of each 
individual child’s temperament and disposition. He does not pursue 
the matter in his published wort, hut in a passage from The Nature 
of Creative Activity which I quote later (see pages 152-5), there is 
a clear anticipation of this point of view.®® 


13. AN EMPIRICAL CLASSIFICATION OF CHILDREN’S 
DRAWINGS 

In attempting a classification of children’s drawings, I decided not 
to begin with a series of pigeon-holes marked ‘psychological types, 
placing the drawings into them as seemed most appropriate, but 
rather to adopt a purely stylistic classification of the drawings them¬ 
selves, and to see then whether this classification corresponded to any 
of the existing classifications of psychological types. I examined 
several thousands of drawings, from all types of schools, and as I 
proceeded, I gave a descriptive label to what, in each case, seemed on 
purely stylistic grounds to constitute a separate category. I eventually 
found myself with twelve categories, and as I proceeded I did not 
find it necessary to extend the series, though naturally it was often 
doubtful into which of two categories a particular drawing should be 
placed. This first classification was as follows; 

(i) Organic 

(ii) Lyrical 

(iii) Impressionist 

(iv) Rhythmical pattern 

(v) Structural form 

women, and to men. It is not artistic sensibility that is ladling in most 
women—in this respect they are probably more and not less receptive 
than men; wliat they lack, in general, is this imprdse to make things for 
the mere love of making, 

®® According to Stern (^Psychology of Turly Childihoody p. 351) Ilrottsdi 
also, in his Rhythmus uni Form in der freien Kinderzeichnung, ‘considers 
children’s spontaneous drawings ... as affording evidences of character; 
the child has his drawing ^‘hand-writing” long before his real handwriting 
has become sufficiently formed to have any graphical significance . 
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(vi) Schematic 

(vii) Haptic 
(viii) Expressionist 

(ix) Enumerative 

(x) Decorative 

(xi) Romantic 

(xii) Literary 

The superficial qualities on which I based my categories were 
these; 

(i) Organic. Direct visual and sympathetic relationship with ex¬ 
ternal objects; preference for groups rather than isolated objects; 
perception of natural proportions and organic relations (trees seem 
to rise from the ground; human figures are in action and their action 
is complementary to that of other figures; a flower will droop on its 
stem rather than stand up stiffly, etc.). 

Examples: Plates 18a, 57a, 35, 44. 

(ii) Lyrical, Embodies most of the qualities of (i), but seems to 
prefer static subjects (still-lifes) and treats these delicately; colours 
low in tone. More characteristic of giids’ drawings than of boys’. 
Examples: Plates 3^', 48. 

(iii) Impressionist. I used this term in the general sense in which it 
is applied to the Impressionist school of painting. Preference for the 
observed characteristic detail rather than the conceptual whole. Can 
be lyrical, but not usually very markedly rhythmical. Conveys ‘at¬ 
mosphere’ . 

Examples: Plates 17a, 39, 5Ga. 

(iv) Rhythmical pattern. The drawing imposes a pattern on the 
observed facts. The artist takes a motif (e.g. boy snowballing) and 
repeats the motif, reversed and otherwise varied, until the picture- 
space is filled. The motif may be based on observation, and be in 
itself of an organic or lyrical nature; but it is made subordinate to a 
general pattern. 

Examples: Plates 40, 42, 52. 

(v) Structural form: A comparatively rare type, in which the ob- 
jectis reduced to a geometric formula—hut a formula which never¬ 
theless takes its origin in observation. It is the ‘stylization’ of a theme, 
a perception of pattern in the natural object, rather than the use of 
the natural object to make a pattern. 

Examples: Plates 8^, 43a. 

(vi) Schematic. The geometric formula, with no obvious relation 
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to the organic structure. The ‘schema’ of the early phase which has 
become fixed—elaborated, perhaps, as a design, but not related to 
the object in any but a symbolic way. 

Examples'. Plates 18i, 56i. 

(vii) Haptic. As defined by Lowenfeld (cf. quotation on p. 90). 
The drawing is not based on any visual perception of the object, but 
is nevertheless not merely schematic. It is the representation of tac¬ 
tual and other non-visual images derived from internal physical 
sensation. 

Examples'. Plates 9i, 26, ’Ha. 

(viii) Expressionist. When an attempt is made, not merely to ex¬ 
press egocentric sensation (cf. subjects like ‘Listening’, ‘Being 
Throttled’, etc., illustrated by Lowenfeld, Pis. 8, 29, etc.), but also 
to represent an external object as it presents itself to the sensations 
of the artist (e.g. a forest, a street scene, a crowd), then some control 
is exercised by other than tactual and somatic sensations. The visual 
perception, though distorted and caricatured, is nevertheless the 
point of departure. 

Examples'. Plates 28n, 29a, 56, 58, 43i. 

(ix) Enumerative. The artist is wholly controlled by the object, 
and is unable to relate it to any sensation of ‘wholeness’ or ‘atmos¬ 
phere’. He therefore painstakingly records each separate detail, and 
as many details as he can see or remember, and distributes them 
evenly and without any particular emphasis over the available space. 
The effect may be superficially realistic, but it is the realism of the 
architect’s drawing rather than of the artist’s perception. 

Examples-. Plates 16Z), 216. 

(x) Decorative. The artist is primarily concerned with colour and 
two-dimensional form, and exploits these to produce a gay pattern. 
Examples-. Plates 21a, 47, 55. 

(xi) Romantic. The artist takes a theme from life, but heightens 
it with fantasy. Involves inventive reconstruction and recombination 
of memory and/or eidetic images. 

Examples-. Plates 33, 55, 54. 

(xii) Literary. The artist takes a purely fanciful theme, either 
actually from a literary source, or one suggested by the teacher, 
or one invented by himself, and uses his imagination (his capacity 
for evoking and combining eidetic or memory-images) to represent 
this theme and communicate it to others. 

Examples-. Plates 51, 52. 
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14,, reduction of the categories 

These categories were never intended to he exclusive, and the 
brief descriptions I have given of them are not intended as precise 
definitions. I found that, without any undue allowance, all the draw¬ 
ings I examined fitted into one or other of the twelve categories, but 
there were many occasions when it was difficult to decide between, 
say the romantic and the literary, or the lyrical and the impres¬ 
sionist. My feeling was, however, that the hesitation arose from the 
lack of a clear division between the categories rather than from any 
vagueness in the character of the drawings themselves. My next 
step therefore, was to see whether, from a logical, rather than an 
empiric point of view, I could reduce the number of categories. 

The first three categories have in common a naturalistic basis: 
they all imply a respect for the concrete qualities of the ex¬ 
ternal object as apprehended by the sensuous perceptions of the 
artist: but one, the organic category, enters into the vital substance 
and mode of being of the object, and tries to represent this by repro¬ 
ducing the dynamic structure of the object. This is a well-defined 
group, though not typical of many children under the age of 

nine. 

In considering the impressionist group, we once more encounter 
the historical ambiguity of the term. If it means a fidelity to im¬ 
mediate perception, it cannot in the present context be separated 
from the organic category. But as often as not it implies a communi¬ 
cation of sensations we feel as belonging to the external object anc 
in that sense is identical with an expressionism conditioned by th( 
object. We can include the first aspect of impressionism within th( 
organic; the second is the objective or extravert counterpart of th( 
haptic or expressionist category, and corresponds closely to th^ 
definition of ‘empathy’ given by Spranger (cf. Note, pp. 24-5). 

But what of the lyrical category? The more I examined it th 
more difficult it became to justify its separate existence. In so far a 
lyricism implies measure, as in a song, it comes within the rhythm! 
category to be discussed below; and in so far as it implies sensuor 
ecstasy or enjoyment, it can be identified with either the impres 
sionist or the organic category. I therefore decided I could eliminat 
a separate lyrical category. 

The next three categories all bear a verbal resemblance to oil 
another, and a logical analysis will show that they ^ can all be ii 
eluded within an antithesis which opposes a rhythmical (tempera 
to a formal (spatial) structure. The difference again relates to tl 
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direction of the artist’s activity. If he begins witii an external ob¬ 
ject (e.g. a boy snowballing) and then uses this organic motif to 
construct rhythmical forms, he produces one kind of picture; but it' 
he begins with a formal motif (e.g. a circle or a triangle) and adapts 
his subject to this form, he produces another kind of picture. I de¬ 
cided that ‘schematic’ was the unnecessary word, particularly be- 
cau.se it had other uses in our discussion, and that the remaining 
categories were adequately described as rhythmical pattern and 
structural form (‘rhythmic’ always implying the repetition of quan¬ 
tities or measures in a ‘temporal’ sequence; ‘structural’ an absolute 
relationship of individually distinct forms). 

‘Haptic’ and ‘expressionist’ obviously demanded logical scrutiny. 
I decided that the distinction I had made between a sensation pro¬ 
ceeding from an object situated outside the artist and a sensation 
proceeding from within the artist’s own physical constitution 
has no logical validity, and, in the case of the child, no actual 
existence.^’ It was not even a difference of direction, of extra¬ 
version and introversion, for even a somatic sensation, arising 
within the body, is an external phenomenon vis-k-vis the receptive 
area of the cortex; the sensation produced by the touch of a stone is 
not different in kind, when it comes to expressing the sensation, from 
the sensation of a constricted throat. We may perhaps best describe 
it as a distinction between the expression of tactual sensations and 
of visual perceptions, and ‘haptic’ and ‘impressionist’ are the best 
terms for such an antithesis. 

The ‘enumerative’ category cordd not be reduced in any way. I 
passed on to a consideration of the last three categories, and here 
there was no difficulty in combining the romantic and the literary: 
it was a distinction of subject-matter rather than of treatment. The 
theme might he taken from life or from literature, but in botli cases, 
it was treated subjectively. Because of its historical associations, I 
abandoned the word ‘romantic’. 

‘Literary’, which remained, was not an entirely satisfactory term, 
for it is used to include themes which have their origin in direct ob¬ 
servation; and therefore, in spite of all its dangers, I decided to use 
the term ‘imaginative’. 

Cf. Piaget in A Handbook of Child Psychology (eel. Murchison), 
p. 534: ‘Child realism, in fact all realism, may be defined as a sort of 
confusion between the inner and the outer, or the tendency to fix in 
objects something which is the result of the activity of the thinking subject. 
We know how slow to develop is the consciousness of self in a small child. 
Everything he feels, knows, and sees seems to him common to the whole 
world and part of external reality. For him nothing is inner and subjective.’ 
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I was now left with the following eight categories: 

(i) Organic 

(ii) Empathetic 

(iii) Rhythmical Pattern 

(iv) Structural Form 

(v) Enumerative 

(vi) Haptic 

(vii) Decorative 

(viii) Imaginative 

In thus reducing the categoiies, I must confess that I had in my 
mind the possibility of finding a correspondence between my cate¬ 
gories of children’s drawings and the psychological types discussed 
in the last chapter, and that I needed for this purpose to reduce my 
categories to eight. Having succeeded in doing this, I next proceeded 
to test the categories against the types. 

The requirements were (1) that they should corre.spond to the 
four types of aesthetic appreciation as defined by Bullough; (2) that 
further they should express the four types of mental function dis¬ 
tinguished by Jung; and (3) that they should express the extravert 
and introvert directions of these mental functions. 

The purely dynamic aspect of the categories was soon discovered, 
‘Haptic’ and ‘imaginative’ were almost by definition subjective atti¬ 
tudes, and the ‘decorative’ and ‘enumerative’ categories were ob¬ 
viously determined by objective considerations. ‘Impressionist’ 
could not be anything else but a subjective attitude, and ‘organic’, 
though it involved the element of feeling, projected this feeling 
into the determinate external form. The dynamic difference be¬ 
tween ‘rhythmical pattern’ and ‘structural form’ was obviously a 
difference between an active and a passive attitude, hut I could not 
be sure of the correspondence with extravert and introvert attitudes 
until I had determined the relevant mental function. 

15. RELATION OF THE CATEGORIES TO FUNCTION 
TYPES 

Beginning, then, with the function-types, in their extraverted and 
introverted aspects, I sought first for the extraverted thinking type, 
and found it in my enumerative category. This category corresponds 
closely to Binet’s type descripteur (‘content with a pure and bald 
description of the details of the object, without even seeking to grasp 
their significance, much less their relation or the meaning of their 
collocation’). This seems to me to be a thinking or intellectual ac- 
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tivity divorced from any feeling for relationships or wholeness, and 
therefore from any introspective reaction. The drawing is wholly 
determined by the external object, and the object does not even pos¬ 
sess organic relationship with other objects. 

If the thinking, however, takes account not only of the object, but 
of its organic relationships; if the mind, that is to say, penetrates into 
the form and function of the object, then the result is a drawing 
which is still objective and naturalistic, but vital and organic: the 
individual, as Bullough says of his character type, to which this org¬ 
anic category partly corresponds, ‘projects himself into the object 
and rediscovers himself in it'. In the enumerative type there is no 
such projection, no element of self: only the eye acting like a record¬ 
ing instrument. In the organic style the eye is rather a channel of 
communication between the psyche of the individual and the object 
observed. 

Feeling, if extraverted, inheres in the medium itself: it exploits 
colour and expressive form—i.e. form which is an expression of 
energy rather than of intuitions or ideas. Art which is an expression 
of extraverted feeling is primarily decorative. Natural forms are used 
only in so far as they express feelings of joy, melancholy, etc.; and 
generally in the form of motives which symbolize these feelings 
(bright flowers to express gaiety, etc.). 

Feeling, however, can be expressed more subjectively, that is to 
say, not in media which are taken directly from the ‘fixities and defi- 
nities’ of the objective world, but in modes originating within the 
artist’s mind. Both in poetry and painting, the characteristic element 
of this mode of expression is the spontaneous image, which gives the 
name ‘imaginative’ to the whole category. 

It is identical with Coleridge’s ‘secondary imagination’ (‘it dis¬ 
solves, diffuses, dissipates, in order to recreate; or where this process 
is rendered impossible, yet still at all events it struggles to idealize 
and to unify. It is essentially vital, even as all objects {as objects) are 
essentially fixed and dead’); and distinct as such from the primary 
imagination (‘the living power and prime agent of all human per¬ 
ception’) and from fancy (‘a mode of memory emancipated from the 
order of time and space’). 

From our previous discussion of the subject (see pp. 8, 90) it will 
be obvious that the haptic type of expression is the introvert aspect 
of the function of sensation; and empathy (in the sense defined by 
Spranger—cf. Note, pp. 24-5) is the extravert aspect of the same 
mental function. 

liioffr/iphia Lileraria,, Chap, xiii, 
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Intuition is perhaps not a highly developed function of the child’s 
mindj but it undoubtedly exists in certain types.It is present in a 
high degree in such exceptional types as the musical prodigy, and 
perhaps in all children who show an aptitude for musical expression. 
It is no less certainly present in those children, by no means rare, 
who develop a spontaneous rhythm in their drawings (see, e.g. 
Plates 51 and 41). In such cases the motif has been derived from 
the world of external reality, and the building up of a rhythmical 
pattern is then an extravert activity (the technique of ‘writing pat¬ 
terns’ evolved by Miss Marion Richardson provides the best ex¬ 
ample of such activity in children). But the expression of intuitive 
‘states of mind’ is also found in other types of children’s drawings, 
though it needs a trained eye to see it. The balance of forms in Plate 
42, the placing of the masses in relation to the space in Plate 44, 
the control of perspective in Plate 20a (by a child of six!), the crea¬ 
tion of a spatial continuum by purely linear composition in Plate 
2Qb (a rare case), all point to the possession by the child of an inner 
sense of abstract relationships. 

We thus complete the correspondence between our categories and 
the Jungian psychological types. It may be expressed diagrammati- 
cally as follows; 


THINKING 

extravert 

= 

enumerative 


introvert 

= 

organic 

FEELING 

extravert 

= 

decorative 


introvert 

= 

imaginative 

SENSATION 

extravert 

= 

empathetic 


introvert 

= 

expressionist (haptic) 

INTUITION 

extravert 

= 

rhythmical pattern 


introvert 

= 

structural form 


16. RELATION TO PERCEPTIVE TYPES 

It remains to test our categories against the four types of percep¬ 
tion distinguished by Bullough. We have already established a cor¬ 
relation between Bullough’s types and Jung’s, so a further com¬ 
parison with our type of drawing is merely an extension of our 
analysis. 

It will be recalled that the most constant tendency in Bullough’s 
objective type was towards a purely intellectual appreciation of 

‘The eduction of relations manifests itself in some of the earliest 
perceptions of childhood’; W. Line, The Growth of Visual Perception in 
Children. Brit, Psych., Monograph Suppt- XV, Cambridge, 1931. 
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colour. Mixed colours, for example, are analysed by this type into 
their components. The type has no definite preferences—he is pre¬ 
pared to like any colour; and is generally unable to place himself in 
any close, inward, or personally interested relation to the object. 
Allowing for the mixed character of the material to be apprehended 
(as against the simple character of single colours) this type corres¬ 
ponds closely to our enumerative category. 

The characteristic of Bullough’s physiological or intra-subjective 
type was a direct personal reaction to the organic effects of colour. 
The criteria were the stimulation and temperature aspects of colour, 
and very frequently its brightness, and preferences were in the last 
resort decided by the general constitution of the individual, accord¬ 
ingly as he liked being stimulated, or soothed, or preferred warmth or 
coolness. 

This type cori'esponds closely to our empntlietic category, and 
would include the colour reactions which are associated with the 
impressionist school of painting (fidelity to the ‘vivacity’ radiated by 
the object). 

In Bullough’s associative type, the mental suggestions aroused by 
the colour tended to be so potent that the colour itself was in danger 
of being forgotten, of becoming ‘a mei-ely inducing factor to the 
subject’s representation’. The colour, we might say, sets in train an 
imaginative activity, and it becomes difficult not only to keep the 
originating factor in mind, but even to avoid losing all trace of it 
(‘it dissolves, diffuses, dissipates, in order to recreate’). The important 
factor is not the thing-in-itself, the object, but the purely subjective 
feelings associated with the object. Any expression of this reaction 
becomes, therefore, an expression of associated feelings, and is an 
imaginative activity, certainly corresponding to our imaginative 
category. 

The correlation with the character type presents more difficulty. 
Bullough himself found it hard to distinguish this type from the 
objective type—both show an absence of abstract preferences for any 
particular colour. The difference lay in the quality of the apprecia¬ 
tion which ‘shows the strange combination of personal elements . . . 
with impersonal objective elements . . . the fact that—so to speak— 
the individual projects himself into the object and rediscovers him¬ 
self in it . . . appreciations of this type are distinguished at the same 
time by a maximum of emphasis and by a minimum of personal 
feeling. It is the same paradox which Rant expressed by his famous 
“disinterested pleasure”, a contradiction in terms, which yetis after 
all, one of the best short descriptive formulas of the curious mixture 
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uf impersonal objectivity and intense personal participation, charac¬ 
teristic of the aesthetic attitude in. general’. 

O 

The general nature of this activity is obviously intuitive, and in 
some sense a combination of both the introverted and extraverted 
attitudes. But from the point of view of the material actually sur¬ 
veyed, it would also apply to the introverted thinking type, which 
corresponds to our ‘organic’ category. The difficulty arises from the 
fact that Bullough was only considering types of apperception or 
apprehension, whereas we are also looking at the same material 
under the aspect of expression. Both points of view are legitimate; 
indeed, they are but the extravert and introvert aspects of the same 
process. But in drawing any comparison between our eight cate¬ 
gories and Bullough’s four types, we must be prepared, not only for 
a surplus of categories, hut for a lack of precise correspondence, for 
Bullough does sometimes tend to include both subjective and ob¬ 
jective aspects within his classification, and in his last ‘character’ 
type seeks what is in effect an integration of these two aspects. 

With these provisos in mind, we may draw up the following table 
of correspondence; 

BULLOUGH CHILD EXPRESSION 

Objective = Enumerative 

Physiological fintra-subiective) = Empathetic and decorative 

Associative = Imaginative 

Character = Organic + rhythmical pat¬ 

tern -1- structural form 

This leaves two of our categories unaccounted for, the expres¬ 
sionist and the decorative, but a little consideration will show that 
one of these is a priori excluded from Bullough's apperceptive types, 
because it is essentially un-visual. The expressionist type is haptic, 
as Lbwenfeld has shown (cf. pp. 52-6), and Bullough’s experi¬ 
ments were based entirely on the visual perception of colours. As 
for the decorative category, it does not make a convincing appearance 
in any logical scheme. Decoration, except in so far as it involves an 
abstract relationship of form and colour, which would bring it within 
the structural category, implies a certain compromise between means 
and end, the ‘feelingful’ adaptation of colour and design to a given 
form or space, and is therefore not a ‘disinterested’ aesthetic cate¬ 
gory in Bullough’s sense. (The word ‘decorative’, one should re¬ 
member, is even sometimes used as a term of contempt in modern 
art criticism). But in our scheme ‘decorative’ is used to describe cer- 


Brit. J. Psych., II, pp. +57-8. Cf. pp. 92-3. 
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tain arrangements of form and colour wliicli are an extrovert ex¬ 
pression of feeling, and which belong therefore to the stimulation 
and temperature aspects of colour appreciated by Bulloiigh’s phys¬ 
iological or intra-sub]ective type. 

It must be emphasized once more that none of these types or cate¬ 
gories is found in a pure state: at best they indicate a predominant 
attitude or tendency in the individual, and there may be considerable 
overlapping, both in apprehension and in expression. But that the 
types do exist in cliildren, and can be identified by their modes of 
expression, cannot be doubted, and the fact is of enormous potential 
value for the theory and practice of education. 

17. THE AGE FACTOR 

Before passing to a general consideration of the pedagogical sig¬ 
nificance of these facts, we must consider whether the types are 
already apparent in ver}' young children, and if so, at what age they 
are identifiable. That a child is born with a potentinlitx for type- 
differentiation in a particular direction seems to be the assumption 
of most psychologists: they differ only in the degree of importance 
they assign to the possibilities of variation from the original dis¬ 
position (Urbild). Kretschmer, for example, states that ‘from earliest 
childhood’ there is a recognizable schizoid personality (and therefore 
presumably also a recognizable cycloid personality) and that at 
puberty a characteristic psychosis develops out of it.^^ Jaensch con¬ 
siders that ‘many individuals—the “disintegrate” of our typology— 
receive the structure of their perceptual world as a completed heri¬ 
tage. Those with more plastic, impressionable natures, only develop 
it during their life. . . In these individuals, functions that later are 
separate still interpenetrate one another to a high degree and in¬ 
fluence eachother. Thatiswhy we call them “integrate”. The inte¬ 
grate type is an earlier one from the evolutionary point of view. The 
younger children are, the more fully do they show this characteristic 
integration. Integration also dominates the behaviour of primitive 

peoples.’^2 

*'■ Physique and Character, p. 155. 

Eidetic Imagery, pp. 92—3. Jaensch, that is to say, maintains that the 
relation of the very young child to the external world is always ‘coherent’ 
and that the gradual disintegration of this coherence accounts for ‘ab¬ 
normal’ (that is to say, pronounced D and T types). But it would not be 
fair to assume tliat Jaensch would not allow for variants within the normal 
type (though his psychology and pedagogy are under suspicion of being 
directed to the production of a uniform racial type), and the inference 
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The general truth of the matter has been well expressed by an¬ 
other German psychologist, R. Gaupp; ‘Whoever has had a good 
deal of experience with human beings and possesses psychological 
insight, can often recognize quite early in childhood the psychic 
characteristics or temperament of an individual, though a peculiar 
disposition may first be clearly revealed at puberty. Among those 
who were my friends and acquaintances in youth I am not able to 
name one whose disposition has since changed essentially.’^^ 

Karl Dambach, who conducted numerous experiments to deter¬ 
mine types in children, found that it was possible to differentiate 
clearly between cyclothymes and schizothymes at the age of ten. He 
gives the following activities as characteristic of the two categories:^^ 

Cyclothymic children prefer to play with other children rather 
than read hooks ^ 

prefer group games—do not like to be left alone; 

most of them Idee to change their games frequently; 

they are not so sensitive, or so affected by sad stories; 

mix well, do not brood, open-hearted, general favourites; 

easily moved to anger, but not to passion; 

dream about their games and comrades; 

prefer practical activities like housework, drawing, etc.; 

like to work in the garden or kitchen; 

soon forget their troubles and make up their quarrels. 

Schizothymic children prefer to play alone, or with one good 
friend; 

prefer building games, trains, ships and animals; 

can keep at the game for a long time; 

avoid places where there are a lot of people, are shy; 

like sad stories, fear death, and if not too stupid, tliink about 

God, etc.; 

some of them quarrel a lot and weep when things are taken 
from them, but there is another type which is good-natured 
and never gets excited; 

not forthcoming, more particular in their friendships; 
their dreams are fantastic and often express wish-fulfilments; 

is that these variants are related to the innate physical constitution of 
the individual rather than to the gradual differentiation of a psychological 
disposition. 

Psychologie des Kiiides, 5th ed. (Leipzig, 1925), p. 65. 

** ‘Die Mehrfacharbeit u. ihre typologische Bedevitung.’ 1 Abt. Zeitschr- 
f Psychologie. Ergaemungsband 14 (Leipzig, 1929). 
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jirt-for CQimtiiif!;, copybook writing, religions services and sijig- 

ing to drawing or housework; 

lielp their mothers in tlio kitrlion, etc.; 

ariLicted with night anxiety. 

Datnhach further observes that no child with poor capacity ['or 
attention was cyclothymic, and none with strong capacity for atU'ii- 
tion was scliizothyniic. lie comes to the conclusion that on. the one 
hand we have that strong ability to direct attention, inclination to 
concentrate on form to the neglect of colour, associativa^ talent—all 
symptoms of the basedowoid types (among eidctics), of pyknic. 
pthysique and cv'clothyme temperainont—whilst on the other hand 
we have slight ability to direct attention, inclination to concojitratt? 
oil colour to the neglect of form, jiersevorative talent—tdl symptoms 
of the tetanoid typo (among oidetics), of non-pyknic pliysique and 
schizothyme temperament—and that these two sots ol character¬ 
istics indicate two types of constitution ivhic/i can already he recog¬ 
nized in childhood.^^ 

Another psychologist of iho same school, Gerhard Pfahler, also 
claims tliat a differentiation of schizothyme and cyclothynie types 
lias lieon establi.sliecl with unmistakable clarit}' among sdiool- 
c.hildrcn of 10-11 years.'*® 

The ciuostioii tve must now ask is whether these types, wdiicli can 
be established by question and answer methods, involving self- 
analy.sls on the part of the children at the age of ton or eleven, can 
be determined at a much earlier age by means of the free expression 
revealed in drawings. It is my belief that they can. 


18. THE USE OF EARLY DRAWINGS FOR TYPE 
DIFFEPcENTIATION 

Alost of the early observers of clnldren’s drawings noticed e.xcep- 
tioiis of various kinds to the usual types. Sully, for example, after 
stating tliat a child’s first attempt to draw a man usually takes a 
clrcidar or ovoid form, tlien observes that very occasionally children 
draw a square head.'*’ He suggests that this is due to the training 
received by tlio child at school in drawing horizontal and vertical 
lines; the example he illustrates is the work of a Jamaica girl of five. 

Op. oil., p, 236. 

*® ‘System tier Typenlehre: Griinillegung einer paedagogischen Typeri- 
lelirc.’ Abt. Zyeit.^chr. f. Psy-chnlngie Ergaenzungshantl 15, p. 311. 

SliuU.es oj' Child hand, pp, 33.5—6. 
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Fig. 3 

B, 5. Three Drawings, made 
at intervals of one month, 
showing progressive stages 
in the co-ordination of the 
schema. By a boy of retarded 
development {speech disability) 
probably due to shock. Speech 
disability improved with pro¬ 
gressive co-ordination of 
schema. 
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He also illustrates as an exception a drawing ty an adult negro whicli 
omits the contour of tho head altogether, the features being merely 
indicated by circles and patches which represent eyes, cheeks, ears, 
etc., but this is a type which can also be found among children’s 
drawings (see Plate and compare Lowenfeld, Fig. 5), 



B, 6, III. Figure drawing by an epileptic boy 


In fact, even the most superficial observation of a sufficiently large 
number of drawings by children aged three and upwards indicates 
that though certain types predominate, there is a wide variation of 
modes of expression, and that far from there being a typical ‘schema’ 
for the young child, it would be more exact to say that every child 
has its own schema. This fact has already been noted by Lowenfeld, 
who writes: 

‘But the individuality of the schema has its roots, not only in the 
body, in autoplastic experience. In many cases it expresses the psych- 
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ological constiLution of the child. In the schema of an anxious child 
of delicate sensibilities I could trace this anxiety in the round, un¬ 
closed, uiu’.orLain lines just as much as I could find the characteristic 
resoluteness of another child in its rectangular representation of the 
body. Both schemas seem to me characteristic of the child’s total 
personality structure. These facts show clearly that ev&n the earliest 
schemaiic representations are closely bound up with the individual 
self. They are not arbitrary signs but are intimately related to both 
the bodily and the mental constitution.’^® 

Figures 1 to 4 and Plates 1 to 8a illustrate variations 
in the schema of children between the ages of 5 and 5. 
Notes on the temperaments of the children, as observed by 
the teachers, show that in each case there is a correspondence 
between the drawings and the psychological constitution of 
the child. But this can best be illustrated by getting a group 
of children of approximately the same age, under identical 
conditions of environnieitt and materials, to draw the same subject. 
The subject may be one associated with the children’s daily exper¬ 
iences (such as ‘My House’) or one which involves more imaginative 
effort (such as ‘The trees stood stately and tali’, or ‘A garden full of 
flowers’), The results of two experiments of this kind are illus¬ 
trated in Figures 5 and 6 and Plates 11 to 15. Plates 16n:and \ Qb are 
extreme contrasts from another such series; the enumerative unco¬ 
ordinated drawing typical of the extravert thinking type (the boy, 
according to the teacher, ‘tends to be extravert, very self-confident’) 
and the balanced structural form typical of the introverted intuitive 
type (a girl described by the teacher as ‘overburdened with responsi¬ 
bility’); compare also the stories invented by these same two children 
given on page 161. The four houses illustrated in Figures 3 to 6 
very clearly express the relative types, (a) is a sociable and well- 
balanced girl; for her houses are not isolated, but symmetrically 
grouped; a path leads to the door and there are flowers in the garden 
and birds and clouds (both ‘stylized’) in the sky—from which we 
might deduce: extraverted feeling type with decorative mode of ex¬ 
pression, (b) is a steady unimaginative boy, and his house is solid, 
well articulated and schematic; windows well distributed, tile divis¬ 
ions on the roof accurately alternated; extraverted thinking type with 
enumerative mode of expression, (c) is another sociable girl, hut ex¬ 
citable and active, and her house is accordingly very much ‘busier’, 
with gay flowered curtains in the windows and lots of people on the 
balcony: extraverted sensation type with impressionist mode of ex- 

Op. cit.j p. 22. 
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j)resslon. (d) is an hystencal boy with a stainimsr; his house is iiti- 
hahuuud, witli a ('haoLu: confusion of windows and snujko which 
zig-zags into iiilinity: introverted sensation tyiie wltli disintegrated 
liaptic mode of expression. 
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A inoi’e complete series is illustrated in Plates 11 to 15. The notes 
accompanying these plates record the disposition of each child as re¬ 
ported hy the teacher, and at the end of each note I have suggested 
tliG corresponding category of the drawing. These categories are only 
determined on a general balance of characteristics, and some of the 
drawings exhibit subsidiary featui-es which suggest intermediate 
types. For example, PI. 13d, which I have called expressionistic (in¬ 
troverted sensation type) has impressionistic qualities which are of a 
more extravert tendency, and this tendency is also revealed in the 
teacher’s characterization of the girl, for though she has the same 
general disposition as her twin sister (PI. 13c), she is less timid and 
shows a tendency to lead, though no real initiative. 

This particular correlation of temperamental disposition with 
graphic modes of expression is based on a single drawing for each 
child, hut obviously for a more accurate analysis it would be neces¬ 
sary to examine many drawings spread over a specific diagnostic 
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period. From many such investigations, carried out by competent 
observers, it might be possible to construct a graphic key to tem¬ 
perament, so that the individual psychological constitution could be 
identified with reasonable accuracy by the teacher (somewhat on the 
lines of a scientific graphology such as becomes possible in later life). 
But this is not our purpose. Apart from the fact that the use of such 
a key would demand a high degree of discrimination (for as we have 
repeatedly emphasized, there are no clear-cut types, but only in¬ 
dividuals who, in certain phases of tlicir development, more or less 
conform to our theoretical types), such schematic methods of identi¬ 
fication are no substitute for that total observation of the psychology 
of the individual which demands, not tlie use of a key or even of 
textbooks, but qualities of insight or intuition which are persoital to 
tiie teacher or the parent. The various modes of expression provide 
material for assessing those factors which together constitute, even in 
the early years of life, the temperament and personality of an indivi¬ 
dual. That the values indicated by such an assessment have no neces¬ 
sary correspondence to the values indicated by ordinary school tests of 
intelligence must be obvious, and this fact has indeed, long been recog¬ 
nized.'*® A rearrangement of the drawings illustrated in Plates 11 to 
16 according to aesthetic merit would have little relation to the 
order in which they arc reproduced, which is the order of attain¬ 
ment in ordinary class tests. We must postpone until the next cliap- 
ter, any discussion of this conflict of values as it is perpetuated in the 
existing educational system, merely noting for the moment that 
those values which we have shown to be the most reliable and the 
most direct and convenient clues to personality and temperament 
are altogether excluded from the Free Place Examination, that 
test of greatest social implications which determines which 
children shall proceed from the primary to the secondary stage of 
education. 

19. NON-VISUAL MODES OF EXPRESSION: 

(I) PLAY ACTIVITY 

Though in this study I have been concerned mainly with the 
visual and plastic arts (drawing, painting and modelling), it is, of 
course, essential to take into account other forms of aesthetic ex¬ 
pression which might reinforce the evidence provided by drawings, 

It was demonstrated bv F. C. Ayer in The Psycholosy of Drawing, 
Rnltiniore, 1916. 
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etc. These are mainly of three Idndsi (1) play activity, (2) verbal in¬ 
ventions, and (5) music. 

Since Froebel first pointed out the fundamental importance of 
play activity in the development of the child, this aspect of the 
child’s life has been observed in considerable detail. It is sufficient to 
refer to the work of Karl Groos, Piaget, Karl and Charlotte Biihler, 
Melanie Klein, Susan Isaacs, Margaret Lowenfeld and Margret van 
Wylick. Under the influence of psychoanalysis educationalists have 
been compelled to give a far wider scope to the function of play in 
the growth of the child. 'Play is not only the means by which the 
child comes to discover the worlds it is supremely the activity which 
brings him psychic equilibrium in the early years. In his play activi¬ 
ties, the child externalizes and works out to some measure of har¬ 
mony all the different trends of his internal psychic life. . . Edu¬ 
cators have long appreciated the vast significance of play, and many 
different aspects of its value have been brought out by different 
thinkers. It has remained for psychoanalysts, and in particular 
those working with young children, to show in the greatest detail 
how play is indeed the breath of life to the child, since it is through 
play activities that he finds mental ease, and can work upon his 
wishes, fears and phantasies, so as to integrate them into a living 
personality.’ This quotation from. Dr, Isaacs®® shows that the value 
of play as an index to individuality has now been fully recognized, but 
it is, of course, no part of the reductive technique of psychoanalysis 
to formulate typological categories—a fact which distinguishes 
the therapeutic technique from its doctrinaire superstructures. 
It is understandable, therefore, that the study of play activity should 
from this point of view have been almost entir ely occupied with the 
construction of a developmental theory. That is to say, all the charac¬ 
teristics of play are classified either from a merely descriptive point 
of view (e.g., functional, fictional and representational) or as charac¬ 
teristic of a particular age group. It is only exceptionally that play 
is related to temperamental variations. Margaret Lowenfeld, to¬ 
wards the end of her book, devotes a chapter to ‘Children Who Can¬ 
not Play’, and makes some general observations on the relationship 
between the child himself and the form his play takes. From this 
point of view she divides children into three groups, namely: 

(i) Children whose play is entirely isolated and personal, and 
which needs for its performance only the most shapeless of mater¬ 
ials. 

Social Development in Young Children (London, 1935), p. 425. 
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(il) Cluldren whose piny is sdll iiulivLclual, hut which creates 
out ol Uie juatericil it uses n delitiite ohjective world with which it 
associates itself. 

(iii) Children who play out with fellow-players themes mutually 
agreed upou.'’'^ 

But the point of view is still that of genetic psychology. That is to 
say, Dr. Lovvcnfold regards these ty^ies of children as characteristic 
of dilferent stages in the process of .social adaptation, the natural and 
fully integrated child at one extreme, the ‘unnatural’ neurotic child 
at the other extreme, She agrees that play has an outer and an inner 
aspect—‘an outer aspect, which is the fornr which appears to the 
playfellow or adult observer, and an inner or psychological aspect, 
which is the meaning that type of play has for the child’. She clalnts 
that her classHication is a coiiibinaiion of hoth jioints of vie^v, with 
an emphasis upon the psychological. She gives as a summary of lior 
classification; ‘play lliat expresses tlie bodily impulses of the child; 
that apperceives his envh'onment; that prepares the child for life; 
tliat enables him to mix linrtiioniously with his fellows’. Slie admits 
interrelation hetweeu these groups, but neither in the classification 
itself, nor in the book as a whole, is there any consistent attempt to 
relate types of play to types of children. Play is regarded as a function 
of childhood rather than of the child. It is true that Dr. Lowenfeld 
recognizes the cluld’s play as ‘the externalized expression of his emo¬ 
tional life’, and as such she even suggests that play ‘serves for the 
child the function taken hy art in adult life’. But play as expres¬ 
sion remains unanalysed, and unrelated to basic psychological 
types. 

The very detailed and interesting analysis of methods of playing 
made by Dr. van Wylick'*’'® lias a similar genetic bias. The main at¬ 
tention is directed to differences between ages, and not between 
types. It is only incidentally that the existence of type distinctions is 
mentioned. For example, in analysingthe quantitative differences in 
the kinds of play-material used hy children of age groups from 4' to 
8, Dj'. van Wylick found that while the relative use of animals, 
houses, trees and fences had a developmental significance, the use 
of human beings could not be related to the progressive age-groups. 
She suggests®® that possibly human beings have an important 

Play in Childhood (London, 1935), p. 281. Ct- Stern, Psychology- oj 
Early Childhood, pp. 309—23, for a similar classification. 

Die Welt des Kindes in seiner Dnrstellung (Vienna, 1936). 

M I>p. 36-7. 
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‘characterological’ significance, but she does not develop this sug¬ 
gestion/’'' 

20. NON-VISUAL MODES OF EXPRESSION : 

(II) VERBAL INVENTIONS 

This aspect of free expression, to which early writers like Perez, 
Prcver, and Sully gave a good deal of attention, has been studied 
more recently by S'. Giese^® and Ruth Griffiths^® and by various 

In lii.s interesting analysis of the sub)cct-matter of children’s drawings, 
Dr. Ballard fo\md that the interest in human beings was at its lowest 
ahoat the age nf nine, and greater before that age than after; after the age 
of twelve there is a further falliiig-off. He does not suggest any charac- 
tcrolngical variations other than those based on sex. Girls draw human 
beings more fretiucntly than hoys before the age of nine, less frequently 
after that age. 

From an examination of 20,000 drawings Di-. Ballard found that the 
order of preference in subjects was as Ibllow.s; 

/jars Ships, rniscellancoiis ohjeers, plant life, liouscs, human beings, 
vehicle.s, animals, weapon.s, lantlscnjies. 

Girls Plant life, hoiuses, niiscellaneoiis objects, human beings, 
animals, .ships, vehicles, weajjons, landscapes. 

It would be interesting, after the passage of more than thirty years, 
to test these rtt.sults against an investigation on a siinilar scale. The dif¬ 
ferences wotdd be some indication of the effect of social environment on 
the child’s mind. My own iinpres.sion is that vehicles have advanced 
considerably up the li.st of hoys’ preferences, for all ages, and that ships 
no longer occtipy anywhere near the first place. 

Dr. Balliinl does not compare tlie stylistic differences that can be 
observed between the drawings by girls and boys of the same subject. 
In .spite of tlie charactorological variations wliich will tend to result in the 
ilrawlng of an ox'travert girl being more ‘niascnline’ and the drawing of 
an inti'uvert hoy being more ‘feminine’, a ro\igh generaliz.ation is possible 
(jnst as it is possible for male and female characteristics in adult life, 
or mide and female characteristics in art and literature). In children’s 
drawings of the same subject we must look for the sex differentiation in 
.such features as the relative emphasis of particular details, the character 
of the ‘line’, and the choice of colours. In the drawings of a house, for 
examjile, it will generally he found tliat hoys emphasize the functional 
aspect.s (doors, windows, chinmey)aml the dynamic aspects (smoke from the 
chimney), use a thick forceful lino and strong colours; whereas girls empha¬ 
size details (curtains), environment (garden, trees), use a thinner line 
and more delicate colours. These are rather Oljvious expressions of sexual 
characteristics and are only significant for the detei'aiination of hetero¬ 
sexual tendencies. (‘What London Children Like to Draw,’ J. Exper. 
Pedagogy, I (1911-12), pp. 185-97; ‘What Children Like to Draw,’ ibid. 
TI (1915-14), pp. 127-9). 

Du.s freir liU-rarische Schafl'en bei Kindcrn und Jugcndlichcn, 2nd ed 
192S. 

.[niiigiiiiitbin in Early Childhnnd (London, 1955). 
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American writers (Hartman and Shumaker,®^ Hughes Mearns,58 
Harold Rugg®® and Madeleine Dixon®®) but never from a typological 
standpoint. The subject is outside the scope of our present studies, 
but obviously it has a considerable bearing on the general pedagog¬ 
ical significance of type psychology. 

The material is cither spoken or written, and in either case essen¬ 
tially the reproduction of an ‘interior monologue’. As material, it 
suffers from certain disadvantages. If spoken, it involves, for its re¬ 
cording, the presence of an adult whose activities (taking down 
notes) may distract the child or even lead to a deliberate ‘playing up 
to’ the adult (comparable to sopliistication in drawing). If the verbal 
fictions are written by the child—and this rarely becomes possible 
before the age of six—then the fantasy may be inhibited by the 
difficulty of this technique of expression (letter formation, spelling, 
etc.) and by the fact that the symbols are strictly limited in number. 
A child’s vocabulary may consist of only two or three hundred words; 
its visual images are comparatively unlimited, though the invention 
of ‘images de traduction’ to represent them may present the same 
kind of difficulty as the learning of names—it is doubtful if a child 
ever attempts to draw an object before be can name it. It is much 
more difficult for a child to make a representational picture of an 
object than to associate with that object, or even than to invent for 
that object, a symbol, whether aural (word) or graphic (schema). 
What is certainly important in this connection is to record any verbal 
fantasies which the child spontaneously associates with his drawings: 
as already indicated, there may be no representational connection 
between the drawing and the fantasies associated with it, but the 
fantasy plus the drawing is obviously a unity from the point of view 
of typological interpretation, and it should be possible to establish a 
correlation between the classification of the drawinfi-s according to 
the categories indicated in this chapter and a classification of the 
accompanying verbal fantasies according to Binet’s types of appre¬ 
hension, as expanded by Miiller (cf. pr 93). That is to say, an enu- 
mernlive drawing would he accompanied by a descripitive story, an 
impressionist drawing by an emotionally-descriptive story, and so on. 

Creative Erpression; The Development of Children in Art, Music, 
Literature and Drama (New York, 1932). 

Creative Youth (New York, 1925), 

The Child-Centred, School, by Harold Rugg and Ann Shumaker 
(London and New York, 1928). Culture and. Education in America, by 
Harold Rugg (New York, 1931). 

®® High, IVide and Deep-. Discovering the Pre-Scliool Child (London, 1939). 
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For example, the following stories®^ were invented by the two 
children whose drawings are illustrated on Plates 16a, b about the 
same time as the drawings were made: 

B 7 VIII (i) Once upon a time an elephant’s mother said he could 
go into the woods for a walk. He thought he would go 
to the river. He met a crocodile. They decided to have 
a boxing match but the elephant knocked the croco¬ 
dile on the nose and sent him home crying. 

(ii) The enemy aircraft factory is attacked by the fleet air 
arm. The Nazi air force tried to shoot us down but 
they went down in flames before they could. 

G 7 I (i) Mummy and Stella and Sally and Daddy are in the 
house. Sally has a skipping rope and Stella has a doll, 
(ii) Mummy and Stella and Sally and Daddy are in the 
house. They are playing cards. 

(Note: Stella is called by her pet name ‘Sally’ at home, 
and she therefore personifies herself under both names 
at the same time.) 

These stories complete and confirm the diagnosis of types given in 
connection with the drawings. The boy’s stories are objective, about 
things and animals external to the boy himself, ‘open air’, crude and 
dramatic. The girl’s stories are wholly occupied with herself and her 
parents, the self is even duplicated, and the action is intimate, ‘in 
the house’. 

21. NON-VISUAL MODES OF EXPRESSION 
(III) MUSIC 

This aspect of free expression has been studied from our point of 
view by Heinz Werner,®^ P. Lamparter®* and H. Jacoby®^. It may 
be said that the importance of music as a medium of expression has 
been generally recognized, and we need only refer once more to 
Dalcroze’s work to indicate the extent to which the subject has been 

I am indebted to Miss Beatrice Culham for these very apt illus¬ 
trations. 

Die melodische Erjindung im fruehen Kindesalter. 

‘Die Musikalitaet in ihren Beziehungen zur Grundstruktur der 
Pcrsoenlichkeit.’ Exp. Beitraege zur Typenkunde. Bd. Ill, Zeitschr. f. 
Psychologies Ergaenzungsband 22 (1932). 

‘Die Befreiung der schoepferischen Kraefte dargestelk am Beispiel der 
Musik.’ Das werdende Zeitalter, Vol. IV (Gotha, 1925). 
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made the basis of educational jjietliods. But so far as I have been able 
to discover, it is only Lainparter who has investigated the use of 
exjn cssion in music as an index to the psycliology of the child. 

In general we may say that with the exception of the work of the 
Marburg School of psychologists, alliuvestigatious into the sig oi ricaiice 
of the modes and material of free expression in children have been 
cx:)nceivod from a uni-serial, genetic or developmental point of view. 
It is far from my intention to question the utility of tltis point of 
view in general, hut nevertheless an exclusive adherence to it has 
been responsible; for .some of the worst faults of our cducatioiinl .sys¬ 
tem. ‘The’ cldld a.s such does not exist, and any system of uniform 
education liased on such a mythical figure is merely a rack on whicli 
the all too plastic mind of the individual is distorted. 

It may he objected that our ‘Lyjios’ are o([ually mythical, and wo 
have admitted that however much they may he .sululivLded (;n\d 
Jung, for exaiuplo, is finally not satisfied with less than sixteen types) 
they remain tlieorotical categories for which no corresponding indi¬ 
vidual can be found. It is not a question of correspondence, hut of 
conveiuoncc. What wm; have, as fundamental realities, are two factoi's 
dotermiiiing growth. One is the vital force itself, lo wliich corres¬ 
ponds a process of maturation in body and mind with cpiito gonoral 
laws; the other factor is the unique make of the individual, which 
compels this force to make certain deviations from the general law 
of development. That ‘unique make’ is the subject investigated by 
individual psychology, and we believe that by our type-psychology 
we can reduce the chaos of individualities to some semblance of 
order. It Is true that we can never classify all tlie minute variations 
duo to the peculiar combination of clirotnosomes in the cell from 
which the individual develops; hut even these have average charac¬ 
teristics. No less multiform are the variations due to environment 
and upbringing, and especially to the process of social adaptation 
\vhich each individual has to make l)etweeii birth and maturity. But 
all these variations follow courses which are slowly being traced by 
jisyclioanalysis, and it is possible to determine certain prevalent 
directions which they take. Individual psychology does no more than 
attempt to trace lines of greatest frequency. But it does claim that 
these lines are significant, and that we must be aware of them before 
we can begin to modify the general line of human development. 
Genetic psychology, that is to say, must always be corrected and 
amplified by the more particular science of individual psjxhology. It 
follows, therefore, that any general system of education must be 
tlexihle enough to provide for the sj>ecial needs of the various types 
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of duldrcii. It. is ruy contention iu l.liis study t hat tltose types can be 
deUn'inincHl fjy tbo observations of the child’s modes of free expres¬ 
sion. It is only when the diild’s psychic individuality has been so 
detorminod that the further step can be taken of educating that 
child along tl\e lines of its inherent potentialities. It is not sufficient 
to say, tvitli Edmond Ilolnies, that the function of education is to 
foster growth: we inusL fir.st determine wliat form of growth is ap¬ 
propriate to the particular organism in our care. To the specific 
number of actual tyjK'.s correspond a specific number of vocational 
lunctioirs, and the purpose of education, from this point of view, is 
to lead frcim the actual type to the corresponding function. 

22. THE PURPOSE OF EXPRESSION 

In this chapter wc liave been analysing the child’s modes of 
oxpi'essiun, considered as a dynamic mental process-, we have not 
cuusidered the purpose of that expression—the impulse or drive 
Ijelnnd the process. 

It is not suffidoiit to say that the child desires to represent some¬ 
thing—an object he sees or a feeling he experiences. The question 
is; why should he desire to externalize his perception of feeling? 
Wliy is lie not satislied witli a merely inward or imaginative repre- 
.seutatioii of the object or feeling? 

We have mentioned certain factors which make the activity of 
exju'ession technically possible—the expenditure of muscular energy 
and the imitations of the grapliic or plastic activities of grown-up 
people. But these factors do not explain why the child should desire, 
not merely to make a muscular movement with a pencil in hand, 
and to give this movement intentional direction, but further to give 
an individual and personal meaning to the sign he makes. 

In short, ^ve have to recognize that expression is also communica¬ 
tion, or at least an attempt to communicate, and the question we are 
asking, therefore, is why does the child desii'e to communicate? 

Communication implies the intention to affect other people, and 
it is therefore a social activity. Any adequate explanation of it must 
therefore rest on a psyxholog-y which considers, not only the indi¬ 
vidual, but the individual’s relation to the group.®® Actually, the 

Earlier educationalists assumed an automatic interplay of perception 
and expres.sion—^tlie more that is taken in, the more that must be poured 
out. Holmes, for example {IViiat is and What Might be, p. 184) writes: 
‘Perception and expression are not two faculties, but one. Each is the 
very counterpart or correlate, each is the very life and soul, of the other 
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tendency of modern psychology is towards an integration of in¬ 
dividual ami social psychology.®® The most fundamental discovery 
of modern psychology is the fact that the individual can only he 
explained in terms of his social adaptation—a process which begins 
with his weaning, and is not completed until he is an integrated 
member of a social unit, or series of social units (family, trade union, 
church, parish, nation). To Dr. Susan Isaacs in particular we owe a 
careful study of this process of adaptation in young children. 

From this new point of view communication becomes an easily ex¬ 
plicable phenomenon. Dr. Suttie gives a simple and, for the present 
writer, a very convincing formula, though Freud, Ferenczi, Jung, 
Groddeck, Burrow, Susan Isaacs and Edward Glover all have similar 
or alternative explanations. According to Dr. Suttie, the directing 
motive in individual development is the attempt to overcome the 
separation anxiety which begins with the process of weaning, and in 
all his social activities—art, science and religion included—-the in¬ 
dividual is seeking a restoration of, or substitute for, that love oj 
mother which was lost in infancy.®^ 

Included In this hypothesis is an explanation of the conative as¬ 
pects of expression; expression is not an outpouring for its own sake, 
or the necessary correlate of perception: it is essentially ‘an. overture 
demanding response from others'. 

We shall have occa.sion to discuss this theory in more detail in a 
later chapter, but for tho present it gives us a convincing formula for 
the motive behind a child’s free expressional activities. All types of 
children, even prodigies of skill in naturalistic representation, use 
their drawings, not as the expression of their perceptual images, 
nor of their pent-up feelings, but rather as a ‘feeler’, a spontaneous 
reaching-out to the external world, at first tentative, but capable of 

Each, when divorced from the other, ceases to be its own true self. When 
■perception is real, living, informed with per.sonal feeling, it must needs 
find for itself the outlet of expression. When expression is real, living, 
informed with personal feeling, perception—the child’s own perception 
of things—must needs be behind it.’ The phrase ‘must needs be’ begs 
tlie whole question: behind such a categorical imperative there must needs 
be a rational explanation. 

®® Cf., e.g. Trigant Burrow: The Social Basis of Consciousness (London, 
1927). 

Origins of Love and Hate (London, 1935), p. 71 and passim. 

Suttie, op. cit., p. 35. It will be seen that from this point of view the 
term ‘self-expression’ is misleading. In the normal child, self-expression 
is always social expression, and one of the principal aims of education is 
to prevent such social expresssion degenerating into ego-centricity. 
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becoming the main factor in the adjustment of the individual to 
society. In the narrower sense, the sense elucidated by .Taensch, it 
is a process of replacing the ‘primary eidetic unity’ by a balanced 
world of sensation and ideas; but the primary eidetic unity is merely 
the cognitive aspect of the primary physical unity of mother and 
child, and the replacing of the primary or physical unity by a secon¬ 
dary and social unity—the establishment, that is to say, of a harmony 
between society and the individuals composing it—is the funda¬ 
mental task of education. The process of adjustment is always one of 
‘Einbildungskraft’, of creative imagination, and it is for this very 
practical reason that we maintain that art is the basis of any efficient 
technique of education. In this chapter I have been concerned more 
particularly to emphasize the typological nature of the problem, and 
to show that art is the best guide for a system of education which has 
some regard for the natural varieties of temperament and person¬ 
ality. In the captions which accompany the Plates an attempt is made 
to show' tlie practicability of this technique, hut admittedly this is 
only an indication of a method which should be pursued on a far 
wider scale and over a considerable period of time. In particular, the 
progressive development of modes of expression parallel to types of 
disposition should be correlated in a number of individual cases over 
the whole developmental period—say from the age of 5 to 18. Such 
an investigation is only within the capacity of either a research 
institute or the Board of Education itself, and here I can only 
express a personal conviction, which I hope has been supported by 
the evidence I have been able to present, that such an investigation 
would result in discoveries of great pedagogical significance. 

One question in particular must await an investigation of such an 
organized kind: the modification in aesthetic modes of expression 
which are likely to occur during the phase of adolescence. As we 
have seen, it is usually assumed that a profound change occurs in the 
average child at about the age of 11, which change involves the 
desuetude of aesthetic modes of expression. Admittedly a profound 
change of a psychological nature does take place at this age. From our 
point of view it may perhaps best be described as the discovery of 
logical thought—the mental revolution so vividly described by Berg¬ 
son, Claparfede and Piaget. The child acquires the power of breaking- 
up, or dissociating, his first unitary perceptions, and logical thought 
begins with this capacity to isolate and compare component details. 
From tills comparative or correlating activity (Spearman’s ‘educa¬ 
tion of relations’) proceeds the abstract thought or concept, and it 
must undoubtedly be true that the change thus introduced into the 
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mental processes of the child has a profound effect on his modes of 
expression. But to assume that yisual or plastic (imagist) modes of 
expression are thereby eliminated is to beg the question. Tliey may 
show a tendency to disappear; but it is perhaps this very tendency 
which our educational methods should oppose, preserving not only 
the function of imagination, but even more necessarily the essen¬ 
tial unity of perception: not only the continuously vitalizing inter¬ 
change of mind and the concrete events of tlte natural world, hut 
also the continuous nourishment of the individual psyche from the 
deeper levels of the mind. 

If we have no a priori notions of what art should bo—-if we 
realize that art is as varioas as human nature—then it i.s certain that 
a mode of aesthetic expression can be retained by every individual 
beyond the age of 11 and throughout and beyond the adolescent 
period in general—f/'we are prepared to sacrifice to some extent lliat 
exclusive devotion to the learning of logical modes of thought which 
characterizes our present system of education. The art of the child 
doclines after the age of 11 because it is attached from every direc¬ 
tion—not merely squeezed out of the curriculum, but squeezed out 
of the uiincl by the logical activities which we call arithmetic and 
geometry, physics and chemistry, history and geography, and even 
literature as it is taught. The price we pay for this distortion of the 
adolescent mind is mounting up: a civilization of liideoiis objects and 
misshapen human beings, of sick minds and unhappy households, 
of divided societies and a world seized with destructive madness. We 
feed these processes of dissolution with our knowledge and science, 
with our inventions and discoveries, and our educational system tries 
to keep pace with the holocaust; but the creative activities which 
could heal the mind and make beautiful our environment, unite 
man with nature and nation with nation—tliese we dismiss as idle, 
irrelevant and inane. 
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APPENDIX C 

EBENEZER COOKE ON ‘ART TEACHING AND CHILD 
NATURE’ 

Extracts from a review of the discussion—Art Section, International 
Conference, Health Exhibition, 1884. Journal of Education, Dec. 1, 1885 
(pp. 462-5) and Jan. 1, 1886 (pp. 12-15). 

'go to nature,’ the artist’s ci'y of reform, means usually to nature objective 
only. It should inclnde the nature that goes also. 

The toaelier's knowledge of the pupil’s nature is not less important 
than the system on which he teaches. 

So deeply is the child interested in colour, no teaching of drawing 
adapted to diild nature can exclude it. Is it fair to say colour cannot be 
taught, while the powers needed for its acquisition are unused, unde¬ 
veloped? All intellectual growth rc.sults from exercise of faculty or function. 

It is life or death, education or instruction, as it is treated. It is possible 
to use the apparatus and neglect the spirit. It is more difficult to evolve 
expi'ession, to exercise imagination, to stimulate voluntary mental activity, 
than to teach mechanically. Drawing can easily he used for the lower 
pinqiose. The teacher who is literal, or slave to a system, may regard it as 
a scries of copies of lines, with little aim beyond exactness, cramming 
order in, not evolving it, attempting no exercise of imagination, Imt 
suppressing it by neglect. Imagination some teachers consider their 
enemy. Accvu-acy is ever opposed to it. 

Design precedes drawing. Before the child can make a line, he can use 
one ready made, as a stick or ring. By handling as well as seeing the 
concrete examples, he gains clear ideas of elements and notions of arrange¬ 
ment. With the power of representation comes ability to make numbers, 
varied lengths and directions. With simple elements, yet of the nature of 
generalHations, and widely applicable, the child constructs designs, and 
enjoys. To arouse consciousness of this innate power of discovery, to fix 
surely the lesson that it can teach itself, or receive instruction from nature, 
a.s it accepts the conditions, is to give the child a strong power for life in 
dealing with things, and a stimulant to self-activity. 

Mr. Alilett, in Board Schools, takes the elements of script letters, and 
with these draws, designs, and writes at once. 

No line can Ijc drawn without imagination. Every fact passes through 
it, between the seeing eye and doing hand. Both are alike injurious if 
tile teacher is merely the instrument of a system, not a living teacher 
knowing the child. 

To draw from imagination, we were told, is useless (a usual and approved 
canon). One girl objected to the exercise; her mother supported. The 
offensive word was changed to ‘memory’; the objection ceased, though 
the exercise required was the same. For memory has not such a bad 
character. It is supposed to represent images of things exactly as they 
were seen, It is an insult to suggest that the things are not seen accurately 
and fully. Yet, sight is, perhaps, more faulty than imagination, which 
depends on it. We see only that which we bring power to see; and we 
must see rightly to acquire the power. 
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nation, even in design, is not unrestrained; observed fact controls 
it. The highest imaginative art does not transcend general truth. Science 
and imagination are not opposite, but complementary to each other. 

Nature is one. Organic and inorganic agree in plan. Froebel studies 
crystals, and ernhodies their forms and construction in his inventional 
drawing. All his designs result from a repeated and varied unit. He 
reconstructs on the method of nature, with elements or units, not with 
fragmen ts. 

The choice is between accuracy and interest, technical skill and child- 
nature. Agreed that truth must be had, but relative. The moral of the 
whole thing is rather—how to get it. . . . The child’s attention is aroused 
and sustained by interest. It is a power not to be neglected. The teacher 
who includes child-nature in liis subject—its progressive capacity, its 
extending interests, as they develop—will try and get this and all natural 
forces on his side. Steam and electricity are our servants, because vve 
learned from them tlieir nature—entered into it, and worked in sympathy 
with it—did not oppose it. The nature of the child can no more be altered 
by us. We must study, sympathize and conquer by obeying it. 
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Chapter Six 


UNCONSCIOUS MODES OF 
INTEGRATION 


In order to secure a substratum adequate to build on, it is requisite 
that we forgo at the outset our present conceptions based upon a 
system of valuations which presupposes an absolute principle of con¬ 
sciousness. It should he understood, therefore, that it is from the funda¬ 
mentally altered premise of a relative basis of consciousness that the 
present thesis sets out.—Trigant Burrow 

I n our discussion of psychological types, we promised to consider 
the pedagogical significance of certain factors of an unconscious 
nature of whose presence we become aware in any diagnosis of type. 
To discuss these phenomena thoroughly would lead us too far from 
our immediate subject, and it is a problem which must in any case 
be left to the professional analyst. But in the course of this investi¬ 
gation certain evidence has come to light which must be recorded 
and correlated as far as possible with our general conclusions. The 
hypothesis to be presented is very speculative, and though in my 
own opinion it provides the final link in my chain of evidence, it is 
not essential to the general argument, and this chapter may there¬ 
fore be omitted by the cautious reader. To give this evidence its 
proper setting, and for the benefit of those among my readers who 
are not familiar with the literature of the subject, I must begin with 
a very brief summary, which I shall at the same time attempt to 
make synthetic, of the modern theories of the unconscious. 

1. THE GENERAL THEOP.Y OF THE UNCONSCIOUS 

The possibility that our mental life is not a simple unity must have 
occurred to man at an early stage in his development—from the very 
moment he began to consider the significance of his dreams. That 
possibility is evident to the members of those primitive communities 
which still survive in the world, and is an integral part of their ani¬ 
mism or magical religion. Those records of people ‘possessed of an 
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evil sj)irit’ wliicli vve find so often in the Bible; tfie claimon recog¬ 
nized by Plato and other Greek philosophers—these are but the first 
attempts to describe mental processes which are not part of what we 
regard as our normal state of consciousness. 

A review of what might be called the pre-Freudian theories of tire 
unconscious was made by F. von Hartmann/ but since von Hart¬ 
mann’s time (his book was first published in 18G8), the hypothesis 
of the unconscious has been explored in great detail by the method 
of psychoanalysis, and most people are prepared to admit that it has 
been given a firm scientific foundation. Even the extreme physio¬ 
logical school, as represented by Pavlov, has to admit the presence 
of mental activities beyond the reach of its investigations.^ Compre¬ 
hensive and convincing as is the success of the theory of conditioned 
reflexes as an explanation of mental phenomena, the problems 
raised by dreams, and by the constructive activity of the imagina¬ 
tion, remain outside its scope. It is for precisely these problems that 
the hypothesis of a mental activity submerged below the level of 
con.sciousness offers the only solution. 

For the standard psychological theory of the unconscious we must 
turn to Freud, but before we describe the Freudian conception of the 
mind in any detail, let us consider for a moment the obvious facts. 
What, in the first place, do we normally mean by consciousness? A 
state of awareness. But a state of awareness implies a subject (or 
self), an object, and an instrument to connect the two. The subject 
i.s the pjhysical totality of a perceptive human being; the object is 
anything external to its system of perception (including not only 
something separate from the human being’s body, but also a separ¬ 
ate part or function within his organism); and finally the various 
organs of sensation which enable a relationship to be established be¬ 
tween the subject and the object. 

The normal assumption is that sensation, by itself and passively, 
gives the subject an awareness of the object; but a little reflection 
will show that this is by no means always the case. We are continually 
seeing and hearing, smelling and touching, objects of which we re¬ 
main unconscious. We do not become conscious of the contents of our 
sensations without an effort of some kind—a certain attentive con- 

^ The Philosophy of the Unconscious (new edition, London, 1931). 

^ ‘In recent years, when the right of the physiologist to a compreliensive 
study of luun.an higher nervous activity has been universally aclniitted, 
Pavlov ceased to demand that a fine should be levied for the use of the word 
“consciousness”. He liahitually employed this word himself in relation to 
mall.' Frolov; Pavlov and his School, pp. 189-90. 
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centration. Without such au elfort, sensation remains more or less 
lion-conscious.® 

This is best shown by a consideration of the early development of 
the cliild’s consciousness. It is doubtful, indeed, whether one can 
speak in any real sense of a child’s consciousness. Certainly, the child 
is not unconscious; but it is not yet conscious of its own self. It can¬ 
not even spontaneously localize its own organic sensations. ‘A pain 
in the foot does not iinniediately draw its attention to the foot, etc. 
It is rather a wandering pain wliich is not localized and which every¬ 
one is thought to share. Even when localized the infant no doubt for 
a long time still regards it as common to all; it cannot spontaneously 
realize that it alone is able to feel the pain.’'^ Thus Piaget, whose 
careful analysis of the child’s early ‘solipsism’ has been referred to 
more than once. Piaget shows conclusively that the child is uncon¬ 
scious of its self of its separate entity, and that it only builds up a 
consciousness of its self by a process of dissociation, that is, by means 
of a mental or intellectual construction. The child, that is to say, 
begins by confusing its self with the world and only gradually comes 
to distinguish the two terms from each other. 

This conception of the origin of the consciousness of self is not 
essentially different from the psychoanalytical theory of mental 
structure. Freud’s ego, for example, is always conceived as a second¬ 
ary differentiation of the id, or unconscious, formed under the in¬ 
fluence of what he calls the principle of reality. Incidentally, I 
know of no better description of this process of differentiation than 
that given by Piaget, in the context already quoted: 

‘There is ... in the beginning neither self nor external world, but 

® Cf. Sir Charles Sherrington, Man on his NatW'O (Catnbridge, 1940), 
pp. 308-9. ‘The proprioceptive percept . . . seems a mental product derived 
fioin element.s which are not experienced and yet are mental in the sense 
that the rniml u,ses them in producing the percejit.’ 

^ The Child's Conception of the IVorld, p. 126. Piaget di.stinguishos four 
stages in tlie continuous process of this evolution: 

(1) A phase of absolute realism, during which no attempt is made to 
distinguisli the instruments of thought and where objects alone appear 
to exist. 

(2) A phase of immediate realism, during whicli the instruments of 
tliought are distinguished fr-om the things but are situated in the things. 

(3) A j)hase of mediate realism, during whicli the instruments of 
thought are still regarded as a kind of things and are situated both in the 
body and in the surrounding air; and finally; 

(4) A phase of subjectivism or relativism, during which the instruments 
of thought are situated within ourselves. 
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a continuum. The social factors also tend to the same result; from 
its earliest activities the baby is brouglit up in a social atmosphere, 
in the sense that its parents, especially the mother, intervene in all 
its actions (feeding, suckling, gripping objects, language) and in all 
its affections. Thus according to this point of view every action is 
part of a context, so that the consciousness of self does not accompany 
the child’s early movements in any innate manner, but is only 
gradually revealed as a function of the contacts experienced with the 
behaviour of others.’® 

This relational conception of consciousness and unconsciousness 
seems to me to receive nothing but firm confirmation from the in¬ 
vestigations of Pavlov into the physiological structure of the brain. 
Pavlov distinguishes three centres of systems which have arisen in 
the central nervous system during the process of evolution. The first 
of these is the system of subcortical centres of ganglia ‘most closely 
adjacent to the cortex’. ‘This is the region of complex unconditioned 
reflexes or instincts, in psj'-chological terminology the region of emo¬ 
tions or wishes, which is closely connected, as is recognized by en¬ 
docrinologists, with the chemistry of the organism and its changes 
during the various cycles of life. It is these centres that give the 
organism a sufficiently firmly based orientation in relation to the 
environment and ensure equilibrium, hut this orientation is strictly 
limited to a small number of situations (hunger, self-defence, sexual 
excitation) and is far from adequate for establishing higher degrees 
of adaptation. 

‘Above the first system, and on the basis of it, is a second cerebral 
system, that of the centres of conditioned or temporary reflexes . . . 
this system, represented by the general mass of the grey matter in 
the cerebral hemispheres, has the advantage of ensuring a consider¬ 
ably wider orientation of the organism and of connecting it through 
the activity of its sense organs or receptors with all the phenomena 
of the external world. ... In the vast majority of animals, however, 
this essentially represents the climax of higher nervous activity. 

‘In animals, this higher region of the cortex represents an im¬ 
mediate projection of the external world; it is an assembly of analy¬ 
sers, In the case of the human brain, however, during the process of 
its development, during the process of verbal human intercourse and 
the conquest of labour by means of tools, yet another physiological 
super-structure makes its appearance, viz. an organ which is formed 
on the basis of the above-mentioned second system, an organ which 
synthesizes, and generalizes, the activity of the immediate projec- 

® Op.cit., pp. 255-6. 
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tions, and serves as the material substrate of a new capacity of much 
later origin, the capacity of abstraction.’® 

This analysis of the structure of the brain suggests the possibility 
of a physical location for the three levels into which Freud has divi¬ 
ded the mental personality—the id, the ego, and the super-ego. 
Phylogenetically and ontogenetically, it accounts for the gradual 
einereence of consciousness, which Pavlov defines as ‘a nervous ac- 

o ■' 

tivity of a certain part of the cerebral hemispheres, possessing at the 
given moment under the present conditions a certain optimal (prob¬ 
ably moderate) excitability. At the same time all the remaining parts 
of the hemispheres are in a state of more or less diminished excita¬ 
bility. In the region of the brain where there is optimal excitability, 
new conditioned reflexes are easily formed, and differentiation is 
successfully developed.’’ The latest researches of psychology and 
physiology thus converge to support the hypothesis that conscious¬ 
ness is a mental super-structure or differentiated area, something 
which has evolved out of the relation of man to his physical and social 
environment, as a refinetnent of a pre-existing basic mental structure. 

Itis a tremendous discovery, whose significance for education and 
the wider problems of sociology has not yet been adequatelyrealized. 
If consciousness is relative, the product of social experience and indi¬ 
vidual education, then it becomes evident that the degree and 
quality of that consciousness is modified, or can be modified, by any 
fundamental changes in environment or training. The most funda¬ 
mental change of this kind was marked by the invention or evolu¬ 
tion of speech, and it is interesting to learn that Pavlov, towards the 
end of his life, accorded speech a definite place in the chain of evolu¬ 
tionary factors, and was on the point of making a special analysis of 
this function when death interrupted his plans. From our special 
point of view, it would be essential to determine the function of the 
various types of language (e.g. concrete and abstract) in relation to 
the evolution of culture. On one occasion, as related by Frolov, Pav¬ 
lov defined his attitude to this important question in the following 

"Frolov, op.cit., pp. 78-80, Cf. also Pavlov, Lectures an Conditioned Re¬ 
flexes, Vol. II, pp. 44-59; ‘A Brief Outline of the Higher Nervous Activity’. 

’ Lectures on Conditioned Reflexes, Vol. I, p. 221. Continuing, Pavlov 
uses a metaphor which John Dos Passes has described as ‘one of the most 
stimulating and mind-clearing paragraphs I have ever run across’. It reads; 
‘If we could look through the skull into the brain of a consciously thinking 
person, and if the place of optimal excitability were luminous, then we 
should see playing over the cerebral surface a bright spot with fantastic 
waving borders, constantly fluctuating in size and form, surrounded by a 
darkness more or less deep, covering the rest of the hemisphere.’ 
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wtiy: ‘Human tFougliL appears before us draped us iL were in Lhret! 
coverings. The hrst is the most modest, but at the same time tiie 
nearest to truLli—this covering is movement. The second or middle 
covering is metre ornate—this consists of written signs aitd graphic 
signs and graphic symbols. Finally, the third is the most luxuriant, 
but also the most superficial —this is the covering of verbal signals, 
the syinljollsm of speecli, which is removed from the immediate ex¬ 
pression of thought by both the preceding’.® From the plirnso I 
have italicized, it is evident that Pavlov would have had something 
e.xtremC'ly .significant to contribute to our .subject. It would seem 
not only that speech was given to man to bide his thoughts, but that 
thought itself is a disguise for feeling.® 

2. THE DYNAMISM OF TIIE UNCONSCIOUS 

The theory of the unconscious would not carry us far in the under¬ 
standing of the human personality if it posited merely a number of 
static layers of the mind. But actually this is far from the case. We 
should realize that the simple and almost traditional conception of a 
bi-partite division of the mind into conscious and unconscious levels 
has been superseded by a tri-partite division, for which the Freud¬ 
ians use the terms ‘ego’, ‘super-ego’, and ‘id’; but further, these 
dilferent levels no longer build up into a neat stratification, like the 
stories of a bouse, but rather are fluid levels of different density 
which shift and interpenetrate in the most intricate manner. For a 
more or less static conception of the mental personality, modern 
psychologists have substituted a conception which is thoroughly 
dynamic-, and in this respect too, the psychologists are fully sup- 
jiorted by the physiologists. What we are now given, as a picture of 
the mind, is a veritable battlefield of contending forces, forces which 
are, so to speak, paraded in tliese formations which we call conscious, 
unconscious, otc., but which at any given moment are engaged in 
violent activities, for which only terms like inhibition, repression, 
resistance, excitation, irradiation, induction, concentration, etc., arc 
adequate. Not all these processes are of immediate interest for us, 

® Op.ck., jj. 9. 

•* Which is the sense of Goethe’s famous saying; ‘Gefuehl ist alles, Name 
ist Schall uihI Rauch.’ (Feeling is all, name is but sound and smoke). But 
Kierkegaard is even subtler, ‘I do not believe that either Young, or Talley¬ 
rand, or a more recent writer [himself], are right in saying of language that 
its purpose is to conceal thought, for I believe that its purpose is to assist and 
confirm people in refraining from action.’ Stages on Life’s JVay (trans. 
W, Lowrie, Oxford, 1941), p, 312, 
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but in order to make use of the relevant terminology we must glance 
a little closer at the structure of the mind as analysed by modern 
psychologists and physiologists. 

I think the quickest way to summarize the Freudian theory of the 
structure of the mental personality is to make a plan of it. I know 
that some people dislike plans and diagrams—but I tliink tills one 
will save a lot of verbal description. It differs from the diagram 
usually given in p.sycho-analytical text books, hiit I hope in the direc¬ 
tion of simplicity and clarity. 



THE COtlECTlVE UNCONSCIOUS (lUNG) OR ARCHAIC HERITAGE (FRFUO) 


Fig. 7 .—Diagram illustrating the supposed levels of the mental 

personality 

We must iman-ine the lower darker levels as a continuous stream, 
and the projection above this level as a bubble floating on and 
with the stream. The stream is the common psychic life of the human 
race, and the bubble is the mental personality of a single unit or 
individual within the race. What I have represented as clearly divi¬ 
ded geological strata sliould rather be imagined as fluid levels merg¬ 
ing gradually into one another. 

On the surface of this bubble, represented by antennae-like pro¬ 
jections, is the perceptual consciousness or awareness as given by the 
various senses and reaistered in the cerebral cortex. Below this 
comes the level of conscious mental processes, due to our ability to 
analyse and correlate our sensations. But the products of these con¬ 
scious mental processes do not remain continuously conscious: they 
sink, as we say, into the memory, and are more or less deeply buried 
in a state, or at a level, from which they can he recovered, especially 
by the method of analysis. This reservoir of memory-images or 
sense-impressions, plus the conscious mental processes, together 
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make up the ego^ the personality of the individual. But helow the 
pre-conscioiis level, as Freud calls the submerged but accessible part 
of the ego, is a deeper layer of repressed instincts or passions norm¬ 
ally inaccessible, and which are revealed fragmentarily in dreams 
and neurotic symptoms. This is the id, and it merges into a still 
lower level where, according to Freud, vestiges of the existences of 
countless former personalities may be found. That is to say, the id is, 
to a considerable extent, a genei'ic psychic endowment, a mental 
coTtiponent of phylogenetic origin, distinct from the specific psycho¬ 
logical disposition of the individual. Freud has doscrihed it as the 
‘archaic heritage’ of each individual (see quotation on page 179). 

It will bn noticed in the diagram, that a spearhead projects from 
this lower level, passes through the pre-coiiscious and conscious 
levels of the ego, and emevges above everything as the ego-ideal or 
•supor-cgo. Freud suggests that some of the repressed forces in the id, 
which, as a wliole, he characterizes as ‘a chaos, a cauldron of seetlnng 
excitement’, are allowed, in a transformed state, to escape through 
the ego. It is the process known as sublimation, and the source, ac¬ 
cording to Freud, of all our moral, religious and aesthetic ideals. 
Sublimation is the transformation of selfish, instinctive drives, 
wishes arid de.sires into socially useful or socially approved thoughts, 
ideals and activities. It is the force which unites the bubble to the 
stream, which keeps the individual in the swim. 

Sucli a diagram may satisfy us as a cross-section of the mental 
personality, but what it cannot do is to represent the continuous 
state of change witliin the actual organism; nor can it give us the 
least inkling of the forces which set everything in motion—which 
make the stream flow in a certain direction, which produce the 
bubble on the surface of the stream, and the reflections on the surface 
of the bubble, and all the swirling elements inside the bubble. Tliere 
one must simply rely on one’s imagination. But certain facts are 
clear. It is clear, for example, that the bubble does not control the 
force or direction of the stream—that the ego, that is to say, is not 
capable of controlling the id. At the same time we must assume that 
the ego may state its problems, set up its opposition, and thus create 
a condition of tension between bubble and stream which demands 
a release, a solution. The conscious process of intellection may, that 
is to say, present the total mental make-up with an unresolved con¬ 
flict. The conflict is then resolved by unseen forces—the unconscious 
then works unconsciously. Freud definitely recognizes this possi¬ 
bility. ‘We have evidence that even subtle and intricate intellectual 
ojjeratioiis which ordinarily require strenuous concentration, can 
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UNCONSCIOUS MODES OF INTEGRATION 

equally be carried out pre-consciously and without coming into con¬ 
sciousness, . . . There is another phenomenon, however, which is 
far stronger. In our analysis we discover that there are people in 
whom the faculties of self-criticism and conscience—mental activi¬ 
ties, that is, that rank as exceptionally high ones—are unconscious, 
and unconsciously produce effects of the greatest importance . . . not 
only what is lowest, but also what is highest in the ego can be un¬ 
conscious.’ {The Ego and the Id, pp. 52-3.) 

5. THE SUPER-EGO 

Sublimation is thus the transformation of instinctive egoistic 
drives, wishes and desires into socially useful or socially approved 
thoughts, ideals and activities. In different individuals the degree of 
unconsciousness in the i^rocess may differ, biit certainly the process 
is, to a large extent, always unconscious, and would lose its force, or 
what we call its sincerity, if it became deliberate and cultivated, 
Freud finds the need or origin of this process in the Oedipus com¬ 
plex: at least he finds it advisable in general to assume the existence 
of the complete Oedipus complex, especially where neurotics are 
concerned. As this complex, formed in infancy, is repressed or disap¬ 
pears, it is replaced by certain tendencies which can be identified 
with the role of the father or the mother: they represent the auth¬ 
ority formerly exercised by the parents, and it is this aspect of the 
ego which becomes the ideal or super-ego. The process is compul¬ 
sive: it must take place if the individual is to live at peace with his 
parents and with society; and it is precisely the social factors, which 
we call discipline, religious teaching, education generally, which aid 
or effect the process of transformation. 

Psychoanalysis sometimes forget or ignore the general (as op¬ 
posed to the individual and sexual) factors involved in the process, 
but Freud himself is quite clear on this point: ‘If we consider once 
more the origin of the super-ego as we have described it, we shall 
perceive it to be the outcome of two highly important factors, one of 
them biological and the other historical; namely, the lengthy dura¬ 
tion in man of the helplessness and dependence belonging to child¬ 
hood, and the fact of his Oedipus complex, the repression of which 
we have shown to be connected with the interruption of lihidinal 
development by the latency period and so with the twofold onset of 
activity characteristic of man’s sexual life. . . . We see, then, that 
the differentiation of the super-ego from the ego is no matter of 
chance; it stands as the representative of the most important events 
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in tliR development both of the individual and of the race; indeed, 
by giving permanent expression to the influence of the parents it 
perpetuates tlie existence of the factors to which it owes its origin’.lo 
The important point to note in this theory of Freud’s is that the 
super-ego is not an intellectual construction based on our conscious 
experience of the external world: that is the ego itself. It is tempting 
to think of id, ego and super-ego as so many degrees in self-aware¬ 
ness, but this is not Freud’s theory. His super-ego bypasses the ego. 
Consciousness is evolved by the direct inter-action of the cerebral 
hemispheres and the intake of percepts; the super-ego is an internal 
solution of internal conflicts, though some of the conflicting elements 
may be inherited, originating from the unconscious experiences of 
former generations. The super-ego is the direct representative of the 
unconscious, of the id, and hence the possibility, indeed, the in¬ 
evitability, of a conflict with the ego, a conflict between what is per¬ 
ceptual and real and what is imaginative and ideal. We thus come 
back, from a new direction, to our conception of education as a pro¬ 
cess of integration, Obviously the individual must resolve his con¬ 
flict, must achieve what we call ‘peace of mind’, an equilibrium be¬ 
tween the e.xtemal and the internal world. As we shall see in the 
next chapter, Freud may be accused of a certain helplessness, a 
certain timidity, in approaching this problem. He despairs of human¬ 
ity because he takes humanity as he finds it, already deformed, al¬ 
ready socially disintegrated. He does not seem to realize that the 
natural method of integration is education: psychoanalysis is the 
therapeutic method to which we must resort when education has 
failed.ii 

The Ego and the Id (London, 1927), pp. 45-6. It is at this point that 
Freud makes bis famous protest again.st tliose who identify psychoiuuilysis 
and materialism, ‘Psychoanalysis has hcen reproaclicd time after time with 
ignoring the liiglior moral, spiritual side of human nature. The reproach 
i.s doubly unjust, hath historically and methodologically. For, in the first 
place, we luive from the very beginning attriljutcd the function of instigat¬ 
ing repression to the moral and aesthetic tendencies in the ego, and sec¬ 
ondly, there lias been a general X'efusal to recognize that psychoanalytical 
research could not produce a complete and finished body of doctrine, like a 
pliilosophical system, ready made, but had to find its way step by step along 
the path towards understanding the intricacies of the mind by making an 
analytic dis.section of both normal and abnormal phenomena.’ 

The general relations between education and psychoanalysis are dis¬ 
cussed liy Dr. Su.san Isaacs, Social Development in Young Children, pp. 403- 
56. Cf. also; M. N. Searl, ‘Some Contrasted Aspects of Psychoanalysis and 
Eclucation’, }irit. J. Educ. Psychology, Vol. 11 (1932). After drawing her 
distinctions between the work of the educator and the analyst. Dr. Isaacs 
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'rhere is one aspect of the id, and thereby by luiphcatioii of the 
suiier-ego, which is of groat importance for our present discussion. 

I n-ive it"in Freud’s words. ‘Owing to the way in which it is formed, 
the oiro-ideal has a great many points of contact with tlie phylogene¬ 
tic endowment of each individual—his archaic heritage. And thus 
it is that what belongs to the lowest depths in the minds of each one 
of us is changed, through this formation of the ideal, into what we 
value as the highest in the human soul. . . . Thus in the id which i.s 
capable of being inherited, are stored up vestiges of the existence led 
by countless former egos and, when the ego forms its super-ego out 
of the id, it may perhaps only he reviving images of egos that have 
passed away and be securing them a resurrection.’^'^ 

We thus reach the notion of a collective unconscious which Jung 
has developed to an extent which most Freudians deplore. I was 
sceptical of this extreme theory myself until I discovered, in the 
course of examining children’s drawings in connection with this 
present work, a mass of evidence which undoubtedly supports Jung s 
theory, and even carries it a step forward. 

4. PERSONAL AND COLLECTIVE UNCONSCIOUS 

I atn going to leave on one side the whole problem of sublimation. 

I am not concerned in this chapter with the higher levels of psychic 
transformation, wliich are a result of that psychic situation to which 
Freud has given the name Oedipus complex. In the course of our 
psychic developments, the direction of the erotic impulse becomes 
fixed on the self (narcissistic) or the father, or the mother (involving 
rivalry towards the father); these ‘identifications’ are repressed, and 
the libidinal energy is diverted into various forms of social adapta¬ 
tion. That is to say, according to Freud it is the Oedipus situation 
which gives rise to those idealistic tendencies in humanity which we 
know as religion, morality, custom, etc. The theory of sublimation 
is, of course, of enormous importance to all educators, but the pro¬ 
cess I want to isolate now is still more basic, more elementary and 
perhaps even more important. Just as sublimation is the process 

ol).seives (p. 412): ‘it should be clear that no OilO person can combine the 
two functions to the same child, and that, moreover, it will be an unwise 
tiling for a teacher or a mother or a person in a real relationship of authority 
to a child to attempt to undertake the work of an analyst, even by ever so 
little. ;Vn admixture of education and analysis tends to ruin both, and can 
do little for the child but confuse and bewilder him, and increase his con- 
nicts.’ 

Op. cit., 48, 52. 
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which, secures an equilibrium between the individual and his social 
environment, so, I suspect, the process I am going to describe se¬ 
cures an equilibrium between the individual and his physiological 
constitution—the essential equilibrium, that is to say, between mind 
and matter. 

There is still another unconscious activity which we are not con¬ 
cerned with at the moment, and which I must therefore eliminate— 
I mean the process of symbolization and dramatization which goes 
on in our dreams, and even in our day-dreams. Relatively, this ac¬ 
tivity represents a later stage of development in the unconscious. 
The activity now to be described is a primary, or rudimen¬ 
tary, form of unconscious mental activity, not hitherto posited in 
psychology. I am going to suggest that there is an elementary stage 
during the course of which there occurs in the unconscious a forma- 
tion or crystallization of plastic images out of the basic material pro¬ 
vided by the internal or proprioceptive sensations of the higher ner¬ 
vous system. The concrete visual symbols, associated with our con¬ 
scious experience of the external world, which form the ordinary 
material dealt with in psychoanalysis, belong, according to this 
hypothesis, to a later stage in the development of unconscious modes 
of mental activity. 

I must first ask the reader to consider a little more closely the 
significance of the phylogenetic element in the psychic constitution 
of each individual—the significance of the fact that as individuals 
we are not altogether unique, but possess mental elements in com¬ 
mon. This fact, though, as we have seen, fully admitted by Freud, 
has been explored more thoroughly by Jung. Jung divides the un¬ 
conscious into a more or less superficial layer which he calls the 
personal unconscious, and a deeper layer, which does not derive 
from personal experience and achievement, but is inborn, which is 
the coZZechue unconscious. T have chosen the term “collective” be¬ 
cause this part of the unconscious is not individual, but universal; 
in contrast to the personal psyche, it has contents and modes of be¬ 
haviour that are more or less the same everywhere and in all indivi¬ 
duals. The collective unconscious, so far as we know, is self-identical 
in all Western men and thus constitutes a psychic foundation, super¬ 
personal in its nature, that is present in every one of us.’^® 

These two layers of the unconscious are distinguished by their 
contents. The contents of the personal unconscious are the so-called 

The Integration of the Personality, pp. 52-5. The evidence which I 
shall give presently suggests that there is no need for the word ‘Western’ 
in the last sentence. 
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feeling-toned complexeSj caused by the impact of the personal dis¬ 
position of the individual on his environment, and are by no means 
limited, in Jung’s view, to sexual conflicts. We might say, in the 
terms of our diagram, that they are due to the friction between the 
bubble and the stream. In Jung’s words: ‘they are “vulnerable 
points” which we do not like to remember, and still less to be re¬ 
minded of by others, but which frequently come back to mind un¬ 
bidden and in the most unwelcome fashion. They always contain 
memories, wishes, fears, duties, needs, or views, with which we 
have never really come to terms, and for this reason they constantly 
interfere with our conscious life in a disturbing and usually harmful 
way.’ But complexes do not necessarily or always imply inferiority— 
they may act as an incitement to new effort. In this sense they are 
‘focal or nodal points of psychic life which we would not wish to do 
without. Indeed, they must not be lacking, for otherwise psychic ac¬ 
tivity would come to a fatal standstill'.^^ 

The contents of llie collective unconscious are quite different. 
They consist of images impressed on the mind from earliest times, 
‘vestiges of the existence led by countless former egos’ (to repeat 
Freud’s phrase), and when transformed into conscious formulas, 
they take the form of tribal lore, myth, fable, or fairy tale. To the 
psychic reality underlying these universal manifestations Jung gives 
the name archetype. Archetypes do not consist of inherited ideas or 
images, but of inherited predispositions to reaction. They are centres 
of influence, or fields of force within the unconscious, and any ele¬ 
ments sinking into the unconscious, ‘are subjected to a new, im¬ 
perceptible order, inaccessible to conscious cognition’. Jung identified 
this inner order with the reality underlying Yoga exercises and other 
Eastern modes of concentration and meditation: and he suggests that 
‘it is this absolute inner order of the unconscious that forms our 
refuge and help in tlie accidents and commotions of life, if we only 
understand how to “get in touch” with it’.^® In an illuminating 
analogy, Jung compares these archetypes to ‘the axial system of a 
crystal, w'hich predetermines as it were the crystalline formation 
in the saturated solution, without itself possessing a material exis¬ 
tence. This existence first manifests itself in the way the ions and 
then the molecules arrange themselves. . . . The axial system deter¬ 
mines, accordingly, merely the stereometric structure, not, however, 
the concrete form of the individual crystal . . , and just so the 
archetype possesses ... an invariable core of meaning that deter- 

Modern Man in Search of a Soul, p. 91. 

Jacobi, The Psychology of C. G. Jung, pp. 41-2. 
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mines its inannei- of appearing alwa 5 's in principle, never con¬ 
cretely.’’^® 

Tlie idea that there should exist in the individual mind psychic 
tendencies which arc a priori^ as it wore, and independent of the 
parlicidar existence of the individual, must at first seem very far 
fetched, and the hypothesis of a collective unconscious has, in fact, 
proved extremely repugnant to the scientific mind. Many of Freud’s 
followers are not willing to follow liim into what they regard as a 
metaphysical diversion, and for Jung’s more developed hypothesis 
they have nothing but scorn. The basis of their objection, in so far 
as it i.s not unscientific prejudice, is anthropological. These critics 
admit that unconscious images or dream-symbols are of two types, 
one type peculiar to specific individuals, or specific cultures, the 
other type universal, and found so widely distributed in place and 
time that there can be no question of diffusion. But, they say, such 
universal symbols and complex archetypal image.s (to use Jung’s 
term) are expressions of tlie total Oedipus situation, and tlreir uni¬ 
versality is explained by the universality of the family as an iristi- 
tiition. For wlierever the family e.xists, or lias existed, there you will 
liiid the Oedipus complex. But, it would seem that these ‘scientific’ 
psychologists, in insisting on the universaUty of the Oedipus com¬ 
plex, are venturing on a hypothesis fully as metaphysical as the 
theory of the collective unconscious^ and indeed, are they not merely 
giving another name to the same phenomena? If a certain tension 
between the individual and his environment has been constant dur¬ 
ing all the millennia through which mankind has evolved, and if 
this tension has given rise to the same process of unconscious sym¬ 
bolization during all these millennia, then it is surely a mere 
quibble to argue that these phenomena do not constitute a collective 
psyche, hut only a collection of similar psyches. One might as well 
argue that such a thing as a forest does not exist as a unit because it 
can be proved to he made up of a definite number of individual trees; 
or that a nation does not exist and cannot act as an entity because it 
consists of a determinate number of individuals with separate ex¬ 
istences, separate feelings and separate vvills. From all of which we 
may conclude, I think, that if the hypothesis of the collective uncon- 

Ernnos Year Book, 1938, p. 410 (quoted by Jacobi, op. cit., pp. 43-4). 
In wliat follows I may seem to imply that the primordial images or arche¬ 
typal patterns are necessarily plastic. They are, of course, found in any mode 
of imaginative expression, above all in poetry. I should have fell it necessary 
to refer more often and more specifically to the poetic evidence had it not 
l)eeti very adequately presented by Miss Maud IJodkin in her Archetypal 
Patterns in Poetry (London, 1954). 
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scious is to be attacked, it must be on the basis of a logical analysis 
of the actual concept of collectivity. If we accept the term, then I 
cannot conceive of a more justifiable use tlian in relation to those 
mental phenomena at once unconscious and universal, whose ex¬ 
istence no scientist can deny. 

In any case, any scepticism, which I personally entertained about 
the hypothesis of a collective psyche has been removed by the evi¬ 
dence which I am now going to present for the reader’s considera¬ 
tion. 


5. PRIMORDIAL IMAGES IN THE CHILD'S MIND 

The number of collective images or archetypes is relatively limi¬ 
ted, but among those most frequently revealed by analysis is the 
mandala theme. ‘Mandala’ is a Sanskrit word, meaning a circle or 
magic ring, and its symbolism embraces all concentrically arranged 
figure.s, all circular or square circumferences having a centre, and all 
radial or spherical arrangements. It often takes the form of a flower, 
a cross, or a wheel, with a distinct tendency to assume a four-fold 
structure. As a symbol, the mandala occurs not only throughout 
the East, but also in Europe during the Middle Ages. 

A traditional Chinese example takes the form of the Golden 
Flower, ‘the most splendid of all flowers’, and is like a complicated 
version of the heraldic rose of the Tudors. The specifically Christian 
ones show Christ in the centre of a circular design, with the four 
evangelists or their symbols at the cardinal points. The mandala 
arrangement is, in fact, extremely frequent in all early Christian 
art—in Byzantine art, Celtic art, the Gothic art of Northern Europe 
generally. Of course, it might be argued that the very fact that 
Christian iconography includes /bur evangelists, and that the Cross 
as a symbol divides any design of which it is an essential part into 
four compartments, imposes a mandala-like treatment on the artist. 
That is obvious; but we must go a little deeper than this, and ask 
why four evangelists, why a four-limbed cross (and not, for example, 
a T-shaped cross). Once we begin to ask such questions, it begins to 
look as though, before Christian iconography imposed a four-fold 
treatment of his design on the artist, some anterior force had im¬ 
posed a four-fold tendency on the evolution of Christian iconography. 

Jung gives other instances of the occurrence of the mandala— 
among the ancient Egyptians, in Jacob Boehme’s hook on the soul, 
in the sand drawings used in the ceremonies of the Pueblo Indians, 
in a paleolithic ‘sunwheeP recently discovered in Rhodesia—but the 
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most beautiful mandalas are those of tlie East, especially those be¬ 
longing to Tibetan Bucldhisni. ‘I have also,’ he writes, ‘found inan- 
dala drawings among the mentally diseased, and they were patients 
who certainly did not have the least idea of any of the connections 
we have discussed.’^’' 

I was one day looking at the drawings of the children (girls) in a 
secondary school when the teacher asked me if I would like to see 
some of their ‘mind-pictures’. She produced a large number of water¬ 
colour drawings all measuring approximately G} inches square, and 
among these I was at once struck by the presence of a number of 
perfect mandalas. But on being questioned the teacher disclaimed 
all knowledge of mandalas, or indeed of Jung’s psychology, and 
stated that she ‘used these mental pictures simply as a means of 
teaching self-expression, creation and technique’. The procedure, as 
described by the teacher, was as follows; 

‘When I take a class in “Mind Pictures” I tell them to close their 
eyes and relax and try to feel at peace, not thinking of anything— 
to try to get away from physical things as one does just before going 
off to sleep. Some girls get a mind picture quite soon, in a few 
minutes (sometimes instantly), others take ten minutes or even 
longer, and some do not see them at all. I try to make them under¬ 
stand that if they do not see one they must be quite honest and say 
so, and that they are not in any way “odd” if they do not see tliem.’ 
In answer to a question as to the possible eidetic nature of these 
images, the teacher added: ‘I think it is impossible to say which are 
imagined. I see colours and shapes in my own mind quite often, and 
I should think that children probably see them more readily than an 
adult.’ 

The ages of the girls in question varied from 10 to 16, but the 
majority of the drawings were done between the ages of 12 and 1^', 
the average age being 15.1. It is not a question of one group of girls; 
these mind pictures have been made by different classes over a period 
of nearly twenty years, and present a phenomenon of uniformity 
and normality. It is true that a very small number of children do not 
seem to be able to achieve the necessary degree of concentration, and 
produce sophisticated designs of no significance—they are the chil¬ 
dren who are by disposition ‘fidgety’ or ‘scatter-brained’. But the 

The Secret of the Golden Flower 1933), p. 97. This hook, one 

of the shortest but most significant of Jung's works, is a commentary on a 
Chinese text translated and explained by Richard Willielm. The text 
promises to ‘reveal the secret of the Golden Flower of the Great One’, and 
is essentially a boolt of mystical instructions. 
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great majority of tlie children produce tlie drawings readily, with¬ 
out suggestion and without any kind of conscious imitation or copying. 

An examination of some hundreds of these drawings shows that 
they possess general characteristics, and can be divided into four 
groups. These groups overlap, and indeed, it is possible to arrange 
the drawings into a progressive series, without any sharp or definite 
transition between the groups. 

(i) The first group shows cellular forms, amoeba-like in shape, 
often with concentric rings of different colours, and with a 
nucleus; there are patches of small and closely associated 
cells, like frog-spawn; net-work; loose trailing tendrils; 
shapes like star-fish, with prehensile groping extensions; 
some more definite enclosed womb-like forms. 

(ii) In the second group the forms are more dynamic; the cells 
whirl round like catherine-wheels; lines of force, like Bowing 
water or escaping flames, burst through the containing forms, 
or they are penetrated by sharp daggers and cones; tendrils 
coll round these pointed shafts. 

(ill) In the third group a certain degree of organization is per¬ 
ceptible; instead of irregular cells, perfect circles and spheres; 
the spheres seem to float in space. 

(iv) Finally the circle or sphere is isolated, becoming the main ob¬ 
ject of the picture. It is split up into regular geometric com¬ 
partments, usually on a basis of four, and finally becomes a 
definite and sometimes elaborate mandala. 

Typical drawings from all these groups are illustrated in Plates 
22 to 25. 


Among the general characteristics may be mentioned the per¬ 
sistent appearance in all the groups of the cross or four-fold division; 
the rarity of natural or representational forms; an astonishing com¬ 
plexity of composition; a general brightness of colour, to which, 
however, there are some striking exceptions. The colours, inciden¬ 
tally, are obviously symbolic: that is to say, they are not usually very 
subtle or harmonious, and in this respect are quite distinct from the 
normal paintings of the same children. But they show a consistency 
in the case of each individual child. 

Compare the following descriptions by Jung; T know a series of Euro¬ 
pean mandala drawings in which something like a plant seed surrounded 
with membranes is shown floating in water, and, from tlie depths below, 
fire penetrating the seed, makes it grow, and causes the formation of a large 
golden flower from rvithin the germinal vesicle.’ Op. cil.., p. 99. 
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6. UNCONSCIOUS PROCESSES OF INTEGRATION 

Obviously these drawings supply much evldoiice which is only 
of interest in the analysis of the individual child—an aspect of the 
matter which I cannot go into now. I have attempted, with the aid 
of the teacher concerned, to make a correlation between the differ¬ 
ent groups and the general psychological disposition of the children 
who drew the mind-pictures. It is a hazardous proceeding, but I 
think it can he stated quite definitely that there is no significant de¬ 
gree of correlation between the degree of organization shown in the 
drawings and Spearman’s ‘g’ factor, or any ordinary intelligence test. 
But tlie evidence tends to show that the more organized images are 
only achieved by children of a balanced, equable nature. The more 
elaborate and coherent inandalas arc the work of children whom the 
teacher describes as ‘quiet’, ‘reliable’, ‘unobtrusive’, and ‘artistic’. 
Some of the more disrujjtive and scattered designs can be assigned 
to anti-social, non-co-operative and even delinquent types. But the 
evidence is not invariable. Plate 22h, for example, illustrates a mind- 
picturo by the girl who drew the perfect mandala shown in Plate 25d. 
The first drawing was done in the same form and nncler the same 
conditions as the second drawing, but I should not hesitate to place it 
in the first group of formless, unorganized mind-pictures. Inciden¬ 
tally, the colour-schemes of the two disparate drawings are veiy 
close, and colour, in my opinion, so long as it is projected from the 
unconscious, is probably the most reliable index of psychological dis¬ 
position, It is possible that the same colour-tones penetrate all levels 
of the psyche; whilst the form into which colour itself is or¬ 
ganized may differ according to depth. That is to say, the unor¬ 
ganized picture might come from a relatively superficial or pre- 
conscious level, whereas the mandala is only accessible when the 
child falls into a more deeply penetrating trance; or vice versa. I am 
not suggesting that any child’s unconscious can he permanently 
tidy. We must suppose a permanent tendency for undifferentiated 
energies in the nervous system to seek order or repose. What we are 
concerned with is not a .state of mind, but a power or ability to organize 
or stabilize nervous energy when necessary. The mind of man, one 
cannot too often emphasize, is a system of compensations and 
balances. It is the freedom of the scales that matters, so that depres¬ 
sion on one side can always be redressed by a counter-weight on the 
other side—so that the chaos produced by a mental shock can be con¬ 
trolled by an automatic reaction towards order. 

These mind-pictures no doubt have a wider psychological signifi- 
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cance which cannot be explained here. The mere fact that primor¬ 
dial images which we generally associate with Eastern or Medieval 
mysticism appear spontaneously in the minds of English children, is 
an awkward discovery to be assimilated into our present educational 
philosophy.^® But for us the real significance of these mind-pictures is 
their revelation of processes of integration within tlie mind of the child 
and below the level of consciousness. The unconscious is seen seek¬ 
ing an archetypal order, an order which is not individual, but a cor¬ 
relate of the physical structure of the sensory apparatus itself. This 
order is intrinsic. It is not dependent on external perceptions, nor 
on images derived from external perception, though these may in¬ 
trude. Basically it is a crystallization of abstract forms and symbolic 
colours, an order introduced into the plastic chaos which, in the 
child’s unconscious, corresponds to the ‘big buzzing confusion’ which 
was all William James could imagine to exist in the conscious mind 
of an infant. 

How does the basic plastic imagery arise? The cell-like and tissue¬ 
like form of many of the mind-pictures suggests that it may origi¬ 
nate in proprioceptive sensations which are registered unconsciou,sly 
in the psyche (similar to the images of fiery rings, etc., produced by 
pressure on tVie eyeball), and some of them—relatively very few— 
do suggest an optical origin. In some cases such an origin may be 
freely admitted. But a cause so occasional and incidental cannot 
account for the complexity and symbolic content of the majority of 
these mind-pictures. Obviously the ‘pictures’ do not come from with¬ 
out; they are internal phenomena of some kind and must have a 
basis in the physiology of consciousness. But they are then organized; 
they crystallize into a formal pattern, discover an appropriate con¬ 
figuration or ‘Gestalt’ and we must seek some explanation of their 
form and structural organization. 

The Gestalt school of psychology has, in fact, explored the possl- 

It might be suggested that I am relying too much on the technique of 
one teacher, or on one type of child. The drawing illustrated in Plate Ih 
from an entirely different source, is perhaps a sufficient refutation of such 
a charge. The spontaneous product of a girl of five, of working-class origin, 
it was de.scribed by her as ‘a snake going round the world and a boat’. I 
myself have seen this girl, and though perhaps a little above the normal 
in intelligence, a more innocent and unsophisticated child would be diffi¬ 
cult to find. The drawing is not only a mandala; it is a symbol for which the 
unconscious mind of the child had already found a verbal equivalent, for 
the snake surrounding the world is one of the most ancient of primordial 
images. A very similar drawing was made by one of Jung’s patients arid is 
illustrated in The Integration of the Pcrsonalitv (London, 1940) Plate V. 
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bility that a parallelism (or ‘isomorphism’) exists between indiyidual 
human experiences and the physical structure of the cortex. That 
perception, sensation and all neural experiences induce correspond¬ 
ing activity in the brain cells is, of course, an elementary fact about 
which there is no dispute, and the phenomenon of memory shows 
that these experiences leave a more or less permanent trace in the 
brain cells. What the Gestalt psychologists are concerned to estab¬ 
lish, on the basis of recent investigations into the modes of action of 
the nervous system, is that the relation between phenomenal ex¬ 
perience and cortical events is not an insulated stimulation of indivi¬ 
dual cells: it is a structural event within the cortical continuum. 
Chemical reactions in the cortical ‘field’ are caused by electric stimu¬ 
lus in a particular jjart of that field, and the physical pattern that 
results is ‘macroscopic’, affecting the field as a whole. The patterns 
thus induced are strictly comparable to the patterns which can be 
observed in electrolysis. ‘Considered as a conducting medium ner¬ 
vous tissue is an electrolyte, which means that any current which 
passes through the tissue involves the displacement of ions. It is a 
peculiarity of electrolytical conduction that surfaces witliin the 
medium through which ions cannot freely pass are, as a rule, at once 
polarized; Ions are, in minute layers, accumulated and absorbed on 
such interfaces; in consequence of it new forces arise which counter¬ 
act those of the current; and owdng to the change in ionic concen¬ 
tration chemical reactions may occur at those boundaries. The accu¬ 
mulation of ions at each point of a surface is proportional to the 
density of current at this point. Thus the current deposits on inter¬ 
faces in its path an adequate picture of the pattern or distribution 
with which it passes through these surfaces. As time goes on this 
curious process of self-registration is continued. If the current re¬ 
mains unaltered, the same picture is deposited continually; as soon 
as the current changes its pattern a correspondingly new design 
develops on the surfaces. Thus the current writes its own history. 
Many years ago, when interest in macroscopic physics was more 
vivid and electrolytical conduction still a comparatively new sub¬ 
ject, physicists would find great pleasure in studying the often beau¬ 
tiful records which currents sometimes leave where they pass from 
an electrolyte into an electrode. 

‘Physiological observations show that living tissue is strongly 
polarized by electric currents. Nothing else can be expected in a 
medium in which homogeneity is an exception and interruption by 
interfaces the rule. We know, however, that in the nervous system 
physiological function itself is for the most part associated with cur- 
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rents. Since these do not differ from ordinary physical currents, they 
liave necessarily the same effects. It follows that a current which 
develops in the nervous system polarizes the interfaces through 
which it passes, and that the pattern of such polarization is the pat¬ 
tern of the current itself as it passes through the region in question. 
To the extent in which such self-registration is not deleted by sub¬ 
sequent events, cortical currents will therefore leave their diary and 
spread all over the interfaces of the tissue. 

Professor Koehler goes on to deduce some very .significant psycho¬ 
logical consequences from these facts, but we must ignore these in 
favour of the light which these same facts throw on our more limited 
problem. For such physical ‘records of function’ would serve to ex¬ 
plain why the mind of the child in a state of ‘blankness’—that is to 
say, a state of non-perception—can discover and reproduce concrete 
patterns within his consciousness. The patterns subsist in the cor¬ 
tical continuum, residues and combinations of the millions of pat¬ 
terns which have been recorded there in the past Cindividual or 
collective). But as Koehler points out, there is no reason to suppose 
that the patterns traced in the cortex of experience are inert objects. 
‘Pervaded by forces, and possibly sometimes by currents, the record 
will tend to revise its own text spontaneously. If we consider that it 
is also under the permanent dissolving influence of metabolism, we 
can only expect the final edition to be a sketchy abstract of a 
distorted story. 

Here, then, we have a feasible explanation of the mind-pictures 
which does not depart from scientific probability. They are the re¬ 
vised texts, the final editions, of the electrostatic patterns produced 
in the cortex by normal phenomenal experience. They can be re¬ 
covered and reproduced by a technique of inwardly directed aware¬ 
ness or concentration which is easily taught to the child. 

Assuming that this is a valid explanation of why a pattern is dis¬ 
coverable in the mind, there is the further and more difficult ques¬ 
tion why such patterns should in different individuals, exhibit a 
certain uniformity. These mind-pictures produced by separate chil¬ 
dren over a number of years can be classified into definite categories, 
and these categories can he arranged in a series beginning with de¬ 
signs which might well he called ‘sketchy abstracts’ or ‘distorted 
stories’, but wltich ends with designs which show a precise geomet¬ 
rical organization. 

W. Koehler: The Place of Kalue in a f'Vor'ld of Facts, pp. 239-41. 

Ibid, p. 244. 
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To explain tins plicnoiiieiion I can only oiler a choice of hypo- 
llieses. The iirsL is Ixised on a certain ‘law of composition’ which 
seems to ho inherent in human perception. Edward Barnhart has 
shown in an experiment^® that if a number of people are asked to 
place a single simple figure on a two-dimensional field (the experi¬ 
menter used a small Idack dot on a white reactangde), then the aggre¬ 
gate of such ]dacemenLs invariably takes the form of a simple sym¬ 
metrical .structure wliose main density is about the horizontal, ver¬ 
tical and diagonal zones—in general elTect, a design rather like the 
Union Jack, In a circular held the same experiment would presum¬ 
ably give a design still nearer to the maudala. A.s an explanation of 
his law of coiiiposltlon, Mr. Barnhart can only suggest ‘Innate 
psychological factors governing the perception of relationships and 
patterns’, and refer us to those perception e.xperiments, especially 
those conducted by Gestalt psychologists, which ‘have given evi¬ 
dence of the importance of “organization” in perception and the 
tendency toward the organization of perceived material into con- 
iiguration’. Another factor suggested is a demand for generalized 
Lype.s of relationships (sucli as balance) due to the experience of the 
subject witli design (tlie subjects, in tlie expeiiment, were members 
of a class in aesthetics). 

Another hypothesis, which I advance with the utmost diffidence, 
is suggested by the fact tliat the chief chemical component of tlie 
brain is carijon, and the formula for a molecule of carbon has a 
quaternary structure. Jung has noted the ‘curious lusus naturae that 
the chief chemical component of the bodily organism, is carbon, 
characterized by four valences’.®* That tliis fact is not without sig¬ 
nificance is recognized by the famous physiologist, Lawrence tleii- 
derson, who observes that The great diversity of organic substances 
depe nd.s in the first instance upon the quadrivaience of carbon, which 
makes of tiie carbon atom in tlie organic molecule a focus, from 
which cliains of atonis may extend in four different directions.’®^ 

®® ‘The Structure of Simple Compositions; the Relation of Single Ele¬ 
ments’ liy Etlwiinl N. Barnliart. J. Ki'p. Psych., Vol. 23, No. 2 (1938), 
pp. 199-213. I am indebted to Dr. Eysenck for tliLs reference. 

The IntcgnUion of the Pcrsomility, p. 198. 

The Fitness of the Environment (New York, 1913), p. 209. Cf. also 
pp. 196-202, where the constitutional formulas given, for various compounds 
of carbon and hydrogen are comparable in ejuaternity, regularity and com¬ 
plexity to the Golden Flower and other mandalas. Tile accompanying illus¬ 
tration (Fig. 8), reproduced by courtesy of Prof. J, M. Robertson and the 
Chemical Society, is a ‘contour map’ showing the distribution of electron 
density in a molecule of platinum phthalocyanine. The more pronounced 
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What the relations are between the chemical constitution of car¬ 
bon and the polarization induced in this same substance by the cur¬ 
rents which accompany neural activity is more than our present 
knowledge of the mental processes can determine. But one might 
hazard the guess that the primary chemical activity in the cortex has 



Pig, R._ Map of a molecule of Platinum Phthalocyanine drawn 

in the form of a contour map showing the distribution of electron 
density, or scattering matter, m the molecule 

peaks represent individual atoms, anil the hexagonal groups ot six at each 
corner are benzene rings. These are attached to a rather nioie closely-knit 
inner system of carbon and nitrogen atoms, while right in the centre theie 
resides a single atom of platinum. The general appearance of the ‘map is 
exactly that of the mandala illustrated by .Tung in Plate 6 of The. Secret of 
the Golden Floieer. 

In the much more general or ‘macroscopic’ view of our whole material, 
we have seen how inescapable is the division of mental function into four- 
kinds (thinking, feeling, sensation, and intuition); and we have found even 
a fanatical mechanist like Pavlov resorting to a four-fold classification of 
types of disposition. At times one is tempted to exclaim with Sir Toby 
Belch: 'Does not our life consist of the four elements?’ {Twelfth Night, 
II. 3), 
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some determining influence on the nature of the pattern deposited 
on the interfaces by the polarizing current. But all such speculations, 
though they may explain the formal tendencies of unconscious 
mental activity, do not, and cannot, account for the further elabor¬ 
ation of these cortical configurations into significant images, or sym¬ 
bols. For an hypothesis adequate to explain this development we 
must return to the dynamic psychology of Jung. Jung, as we have 
already seen, does not exclude a psycho-physical isomorphism as a 
basis for the formation of primordial images or archetypes, and he 
deliberately resorts to physical terminology to describe the process. 
The archetype is compared to the axial system of a crystal which 
determines the stereometric structure, though not the concrete 
form, of the individual crystal. Jung assumes that the physical struc¬ 
ture of the brain-cell does in actual fact provide the normal system 
in accordance with which the mental elements of the brain take on 
a concrete sliape—become steady and steadying symbols amidst the 
fragmentary traces of recoi-ded experiences. What determines the 
survival value of these traces, apart from the dissolving influence of 
metabolism, is precisely the problem which psychoanalysis attempts 
to solve. 

That the pattern into which the traces are integrated should tend 
towards fourfoldness or quaternity need not cause us any more sur¬ 
prise than such ‘neat’ facts as the periodicity of the elements or the 
mathematical regularity of crystals and of organic forms such as the 
cell of a bee’s honeycomb. The original property in matter and 
energy which organizes the universe in space and time, and which 
even a purely mechanistic science must posit,®® extends to those 
forms of energy which we call psychic. Not only are the cosmic and 
biological processes continuous and co-extensive; the mental pro¬ 
cesses in man are also part of the same dynamic unity. What I am 
seriously suggesting, therefore, is that tJiers exists within the mind oj 
h e child, no less than of the adult, a psychic process or activity, 

Cl'. Lawrence ,T. Menilerson, op. cit., p. 508. The concluding para¬ 
graph of this scientific classic may be quoted in general support ul the 
present argument. ‘There is . . . one scientific conclusion which I wish to 
put forward as a positive and, I trust, fruitful outcome of the present in¬ 
vestigation. The properties of matter and the course of co.smic evolution are 
now seen to he intimately related to tlie structure of tire living being and to 
its activities; they become, therefore, far more important in biology than 
has been previously suspected. For the whole evolutionary process, both 
cosmic and organic, is one, and the biologist may now rightly regard the 
universe in its very essence as biocentric.’ For a more recent statement of 
similar views by a scientist, see F. Wood Jones, Design and Purpose 
(London, 1942). 
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taking place below the level of consciousness^ which tends to organize 
the sketchy or rudimentary images present in the uncotiscious into a 
harmonious pattern. Further I suggest that the form assumed by this 
pattern is determined by the chemical structure of the molecules which 
are the material basis of the brain, and by their reactions to the electro¬ 
motive forces which accompany nervous activity. 

The corollaiy to this proposition, making it relevant to our edu¬ 
cational interests, is that psychic equilibrium, which is the basis of all 
equableness and intellectual integration, is only possible when this in¬ 
tegration of the unconscious is allowed or encouraged to take place, 
which it notably does in all forms of imaginative activity — day¬ 
dreaming, spontaneous elaboration of fantasy, creative expression in 
colour, line, sounds and words.^^ 

Generally speaking, integration should be ‘allowed’ to take place. 
We must learn the secret of action in non-action, which plays such 
an important part in Eastern philosophy and religious instruction. 
‘The key is this,’ says Jung; ‘we must he ahle to let things happen 
in the psyche. For us, this becomes a real art of which few people 
know anything. Consciousness is for ever interfering, helping, cor- 

A prufcssional psychoaiiuly.st to whom I submitted this chapter com¬ 
ments: ‘The patterns are probably “symbolic expression” of physical struc¬ 
tures and processes, and, in addition, of the intrinsic mental content. They 
are expressions of the united psycho-physical molecular events—or, as one 
might say, of the animated physical events and structures. Tlie siijrposed 
subconscious harmonizing process is, therefore, essentially identical with 
the continuous intrapsychic creative, process. The conscious “awareness” of 
these deep events constitutes the higher intellectual content of tlie mind— 
the intellectual, per.sonal manifestation, as it were, of the subconscious 
creatively-harmonizing processes. In consequence, the encouragement of 
such day-dreaming, of such relaxing art, might certainly, to some extent, 
further iind aid the devcdopmenl of the mental-spiritual personality, 

‘If it i.s true, tliat the patterns produced by the children are reflexions 
of elementary structures and of elementary pliysico-chcniical processes, 
then it impilies the following; If the child, in state of relaxation, produces 
figures and paintings, the central feature of which is such an elementary 
pattern, then this elementary figure represents in brief the total psycho- 
emotional state of the whole jter.sonality, obtaining at that given moment. 
We know that free drawings, following only a momentary inspiration, ex¬ 
press a.s do dreams a cross-section of the totality of a present condition. So, 
in the process of self-perception, the reflex of the molecular element re¬ 
presents the complicated total psycho-physical organization. Consequently, 
the cultivation of “artistic relaxation” in the above described fashion, in 
stressing the significance of the molecular element, in bringing to aware¬ 
ness the processes within the molecular element, might in fact contribute 
to the development of the “whole” of the personality: at least, of a definite 
layer of the whole per.sonality.’ 
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reeling, and negating, and nerer learing the simple growth of the 
psycliic processes in peace. It would be a simple enough thing to do, 
if only simplicity were not the most difficult of all things, consists 
solely in watching objectively the development of any fragment of 
fantasy.’^’’ 

The connection with all that has gone before in this treatise will 
now be seen: this last sentence which I have italicized is a perfect 
description of the method of education which I have been advocat¬ 
ing, and which I shall describe in more detail in the next chapter. 
In so far as this method depends on a certain attitude of the teacher 
and a certain technique of teaching, it will be described in Chapter 
IX. But the psychological mechanism was implicit in Jaensch’s con¬ 
clusion that ‘productive thinking must have a close relation to 
artistic inoduction’ (see p. 59). It is also implicit in the Gestalt 
psychologist's theory of ‘differential sensitivity’, which recognizes 
an aesthetic factor in perception, by means of which experience is 
organized into appropriate and persisting patterns—patterns which 
have the same characteristics of symmetry and balance, of propor¬ 
tion and rhythm, as these mental pictures, and which are the secret 
of that ‘fortunate variation’ in behaviour which is the basis of any 
progressively successful adaptation to environment, the basis, that 
is to say, of all forms of skill and grace. 

Very disparate systems of psychology not only support but are to 
an enlightening degree synthesized by the discovery of unconscious 
processes of integration within the dynamic structure of the mind. 
The presence and function of these pi-ocesses seems to me to have 
been clearly demonstrated. I have suggested that their primary 
causation is to be sought in the interaction of electro-physical motive 
forces and the constitution of the mind-matter. What still remains 
to be demonstrated is the relation of these processes to the total 
psychic development of the individual. 

This is obviously beyond the scope of the present work; it would, 
in effect, be a complete analysis of the human psyche. All that I can 
presume to attempt here is to show the relevance of our particular 
researches to such a wider study. I do not need a new hypothesis; 
my general contention, now enormously strengthened by this par¬ 
ticular evidence, is that the progressive apprehension of, and com¬ 
prehension of, our environment, is only possible by means of aesthe¬ 
tic patterns. Experience only falls into shape and becomes memor¬ 
able and utilizahle in the degree that it falls into artistic shape. Con¬ 
sciousness is only socially integrated in the degree that it is an aes- 
Secret of the Golden Flower, p. 90. 
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thetic apprehension of reality. From a chaos of unco-ordinated sen¬ 
sations wo plot this centre which is the self or ego; and from the 
deeper chaos which is unconscious, instinctive, and to some extent 
collective, we find emerging the .symbols and abstractions wliich 
eventually constitute the super-ego. Ego and super-ego have effic¬ 
iency and biological validity only in the degree that they achieve 
tire harmony and stability of aesthetic patterns, and the most funda¬ 
mental patterns prove to be those which we share with other people, 
as part of our common or collective being. Below the level of con¬ 
sciousness, and extending to a level of experience which is more 
than individual, a wider and deeper chaos seeks the harmony and 
stability of the aesthetic pattern. We rise to comprehension, to un¬ 
derstanding and wisdom, only by virtue of our capacity for the dif¬ 
ferential and qualitative apprehension of formal values; equally, on 
the most primitive level of our unconscious being, we seek confor¬ 
mity with the organic laws of nature and the cosmic laws of matter. 
We only achieve mutual relatedness and collective unity in .so far 
as the contents of the individual unconscious are allowed to arrange 
themselves according to the pattern of the universal archetypes, the 
primordial images which are also aesthetic in form or quality. Such 
is the element of value we find implicit in the world of facts and it 
is possibly the only value that cannot he excluded from a progressive 
evolution of life. 


7. THE SOCIAL RELEVANCE OF THESE PROCESSES 

To see the full relevance of the unconscious processes of integra¬ 
tion, we mu.st consider in more detail the fact that they are not in¬ 
dividual or personal, but isomorphic and collective, a function of 
normal psycho-physical processes of adjustment. Jung is perhaps to 
be criticized for adopting the words ‘archetypal’ and ‘primordial’ to 
describe the images which emerge from the unconscious, for such 
terms suggest a reversion to something primitive. What is original 
and basic is primary but not primitive. What is common to the 
psychic structure of mankind is the only secure foundation for a 
community of behaviour and aspiration. It is the neglect of this fact 
which explains the weakness and unreality of all idealistic philo¬ 
sophies and political theories. The rational system.s of state socialism 
vnll always remain unreal and unsuccessful precisely because they 
are logical and not artistic constructions—because they are theore¬ 
tical and not organic patterns. The superior cohesion of primitive 
communities (and even of animal communities) is due to the fact 
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that they evolve their patterns from their collective unconscious. 

Tliat the ego, the T’ of consciousness, does not represent the hu¬ 
man organism as a whole is the inescapaljle conclusion to he drawn 
from modern psychology, hut the significance of this fact for our 
educational practice has not even begun to penetrate our schools. 
Once we have realized, in Trigant Burrow’s words, that ‘what man 
now takes to be the physiology of his feeling is only the vocabulary 
of this feeling’,^® we shall cease to rely on grammar and logic, or at 
least, we shall seek to balance intellect and feeling in some more in¬ 
clusive method of education. It is mere illusion to suppose that in 
some way, as a result of the evolutionary process, the feelings have 
been superseded, or sublimated, and that our only concern is the 
idealistic or humanistic super-structure. It is not merely that we 
have disguised our feelings as symbols—this may be a desirable con¬ 
venience, ‘a highly salutary trick’, and would be harmless if it were 
a continually renewed activity. But what in effect we have done is to 
accept a limited number of symbols as an adequate account of the 
total reality, and what escapes our consciousness is what ultimately 
destroys us, individually in the form of insanity, socially in the form 
of war.^® 

‘Before the introduction or invention of language, of socially 
agreed signs and symbols, or before the adoption by man of the pro¬ 
jective, intellectual mechanism of attention as we now know it, the 
organism’s adjustment to its surroundings wa.s affected, as we know, 
by means of certain general tensional alternations. These reactions 
constituted an integral, a systematic or an organic mode of adap¬ 
tation or attention. Through this process of attention the organism 
as a whole encountered its environment as a whole. That is, the total 
object of the environment engaged the total interest or feeling of 
the organism. In response to this integral species of attention the 
organism performed its various “instinctive” functions—the 
function of locomotion, of rest, the function of nutrition, of eli¬ 
mination, of herd or family interplay, of sex activity as of the corres¬ 
ponding interludes of sex quiescence. By virtue of these functions, 
alternately cumulative and dissipatory, the animal procured its food, 

The Structure nf Insanity (London, 1952), p. 51. 

‘We are faced with an emergent proces.'i in the affairs of men, and the 
efforts of the economi.st.s and statesmen to adjust social inequalities of op- 
portnnity and of resources are bnt visionary and impractical schemes in the 
absence of a medical and biological reckoning with the subjective dissocia¬ 
tions of feeling and of interest that are the ])asis of these social inequalities.’ 
Trigant lS\irrow, np. cjt., p. 73 (1952). 
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gathered for the winter, sought shelter, found repose, grew tense or 
relaxed, slept or awakened. There was thus maintained that physio¬ 
logical balance of tensions and releases, through which the total 
organism secured its "internal adjustment to external conditions". 

‘This organic reciprocity, this synergy between organism and en¬ 
vironment is, of course, no less the biological basis of the organism’s 
total function to-day. This organic rapi^ort between internal tension 
and external stimulus tends equally to-day to maintain in man, as 
in lower animals, an equal balance of adjustment between inner and 
outer processes. Of special interest to the present theme, however, 
is the fact that, in their racial homogeneity, these internal tensions 
constituted for man, as for the lower orders of animals, a medium of 
inter-individual coinnumication as comprehensive and as efficient 
for the purpose of the organism as a whole as the sopliisticated sym¬ 
bols of interchange that have come to serve the purpose of man in 
his social inter-communication to-day. Whatever ‘‘mental’’ agree¬ 
ments have come to be interpolated socially in the course of man’s 
functional evolution, this organic mode of attention that mediated 
the adjustment of the organism as a whole still maintains unabated 
its physiological primacy.’^® 

This seems to me to be a very clear description of the functioning 
of man’s organism in relation to his environment, a natural process 
which has become quite distorted by the sophistications of modern 
civilization, and particularly by the formulism of modern education. 
If individual and social harmony is to be restored, and cultural 
growth continued, then we must strive to recover on a physiological 
and psychological basis what Burrow calls ‘the total organism’s in¬ 
ternal feeling-behaviour’. How that can and must he done has been 
shown by this psychologist in his very significant hut little appre¬ 
ciated work, The Social Basis of Consciousness. 

I have read this difficult book three times since its appearance in 
1927, baffled and discouraged by its crabbed style, hut always with a 
deepening sense of its truth and importance. I have also read all the 
criticisms that were written of it, mainly about the time of its ap¬ 
pearance, and, in so far as they were antagonistic, mainly by Freu¬ 
dians. I have the greatest respect, as must be already evident, for the 
genius of Freud, but I have found that he fails to provide us with an 
adequate solution for the problem just stated—the cure of our 
modern mass-neurosis; and at the point where Freud fails us, there 
I think Dr. Burrow, who is himself a pupil of Freud's, comes to our 
rescue, and proHdes us with a solution which is, as D. If. Lawrence 

Ibid., p]). 22-4. 
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wrote, ‘surely much deeper and more vital, and also much less 
s])ectacular than Freud’s. 

Ikirrow’s central idea is that the cultivation of consciousness has 
involved the development of ‘separateness’—the individual has cut 
himself off from the collective unconscious. He has set up an image 
of ‘self’ as distinct from other selves—consciousness is je^-conscious- 
ness and means a splitting olf from the ^rouy^-consciousness of which 
the individual was an unconscious part—or rather, with which lie 
was unconsciously possessed. He has only been able to achieve this 
separateness by repressing his instinctive life, and this repression is 
responsible for his mental disease—his psychoses and neuroses. Ac¬ 
cording to the prevailing doctrine of psychoanalysis, the remedy for 
such disease ‘lies in the successful adaptation of the personal satis¬ 
faction of sexuality expressed both in direct jihysiological release and 
in the equivalents of sublimation’. In Burrow’s opinion, this therapy 
leaves out of account the disorders of instinct due to ‘the obstruction 
of mail’s tribal or congeneric life and to the consequent interruption 
of the creative expression of his personality as a societal unit’. The 
remedy lies in getting rid of the unconscious sense of separateness, 
in restoring the sense of social unity or togetherness. Therefore, for 
the Freudian method of individual analysis, Dr. Burrow substitutes 
a method of group analysis, by which he does not mean an analysis 
of the group, but ‘a phyletic principle of observation’, that is to say, 
group activities which involve the group’s analysis of any one of its 
component individuals. He means, in other words, the provision of 
natural outlets for those forms of expression which are instinctively 
social in man tlirough common avenues of concerted work and play, 
through the creative interests of his common societal activities. He 
means, in short, precisely those methods of education which are ad¬ 
vocated in this book. ‘What must be broken is the egocentric abso¬ 
lute of the individual' (D. H. Lawrence). 

Burrow does not deal at great length with the prevention as dis¬ 
tinct from the cure of this ‘separateness’ which is at the root of our 
social disunity: as a doctor he is more concerned with analysis or 
therapy than with education. But he fully recognizes that the pre¬ 
ventive method of a right system of education (involving, of course, 

Phoenix (London, 1936), p. 38. Lawrence was much influenced by 
Trigant Burrow, and in this way some of Dr. Burrow’s ideas have been 
diffused among people who liave never heard his name. The sociological 
emphasis thus introduced into modern psychology has heen reinforced 
more recently by writers sucli as Karen Homey [The Neurotic Personality 
of Our Time and New IF ays in Psychoanalysis) and Erich Fromm [The 
Fear of Freedom). 
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a right organization of society) is the only adequate reform. His booh 
is, by implication, and sometimes directly, a tremendous indictment 
of the whole of the existing methods of education, not only as they 
exist in the schools, but in the family and in society generally. He 
traces ‘the deeply entrenched root of our human pathology’ to the 
mental conflict suggestively induced in the child at an early age by 
requiring its conformity, on pain of retribution, to a system of ‘right 
and vvTOng’, ‘good and had’, which has no basis in its organic group 
consciousness. The child is ‘tricked into complicity’ with the pre¬ 
valent code of behaviour around him, a code wholly to the advantage 
of parents and society, whose self-interest is disguised as morality. 
Out of this situation is born a ‘factor of pretence’ which is the ulti¬ 
mate element in the dissociation of consciousness. 

‘One would think, as we look about us to-day at the utterly des¬ 
tructive processes, social and political, that have been incited 
throughout entire nations of individuals, “brought up” in this vicar¬ 
ious fashion, that the spectacle would give us pause. But we have 
had a too-thorough hringing-up ourselves. Our own bringing-up 
has seen to it that we shall look about us and learn what is, hut that 
we shall only respond to the suggestion about us and acquiesce in 
what seems. If we should really look about us and see unflinchingly 
into the meaning of things, our children would do so too, but that 
would be subversive of their proper up-bringing. This is the self¬ 
contradictory element in the adult’s “education” ofthe child. In truth 
it is not possible to “bring up” a child at all. One may let a child grow 
up, naturally, as a plant, tending only the soil about its roots, or one 
may hinder its growth. But to bring a child up by moulding its per¬ 
sonality to one’s own is organically contradictoiy. A child comes up, 
if at all, only of himself or in accordance with the law of his own 
growth. 

It is not possible to follow Trigant Burrow into Ms subtle analysis 
of all the consequences of this falsely evolved ‘separateness’, but let 
us note that the chief consequence, as described by him, is a bi- 
dimensional or theoretical representation of the world, an artificial 
illusion which we substitute for the organic reality. Let us note that 
this analysis is completely in agreement with the conclusions arrived 
at by a very different method of analysis by Jaensch and his school. 
Let us note, too, that however much these conclusions differ from 
the metapsychological doctrines of Freud, they are based on an ac¬ 
ceptance of what is scientifically established by the Freudian method 
of analysis. Moreover, let us note that they are wholly consonant 
Social Basis of Consciousness, p. 5fi. 
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with Jung’s theory of the collective unconscious, for Burrow him¬ 
self insists tliat the collective unconscious is the anterior factor to 
which the individual factor involving neurosis is but the reflex re¬ 
sponse—‘as the central issue upon which my entire position must 
stand or fall is the conviction that the responsibility for the neurosis 
rests upon the societal consciousness in its ontogenetic phase within each 
of us' Finally, Burrow’s analysis is at no point inconsistent with 
the physiological facts as represented by an empiricist like Pavlov— 
the hi-dimensional or theoretical illusion which we normally sub¬ 
stitute for the organic wholeness of our common life being but an 
elaborate structure of conditioned reflexes. We can then see that the 
analysisof the process of education made byBurrow, which I am now 
going to quote, has the support of the entire body of psychological 
facts which I have attempted to synthesize.^This is the crucial 
passage from Burrow’s work; 

‘Extending into every phase of our social life, it is this bilateral 
motive that is likewise the failure of the schools. With credit, praise 
or privilege and their opposites (depending upon whether the child 
“succeeds” or “fails” as judged bythebi-diinensional standard of good 
and had, of praise or blame constituting the arbitrary picture of his 
personal conduct), it happens that, through on unconscious substi¬ 
tution of the image of the child’s person for the function of the 
child’s personality, the entire incentive of the schools becomes ul¬ 
terior and artificial. The so-called liberal schools of to-day are in no 
better case. Despite their much ado about advanced methods that 
mil give greater freedom to the child they afibrd mere imitations of 
freedom. But this is freedom in aspect, not in function. It is merely 
the ideal of freedom contemplating its own image. Thus it is futile 
to attempt to alter our situation through recourse to mere progres¬ 
sive methods of education. The elimination of formal standards of 
efficiency is likewise unavailing. For the ulterior is present still. We 
find it present in the bi-dimensional attitude that actuates the entire 
pedagogic system with its underlying idea of preparation. Appar¬ 
ently it is not realized that this element of the preparatory or ulter¬ 
ior is tlie criterion also of the teachers, being likewise the basis of 
their own promotion as it is the standard of promotion in the world 
at large. But whatever is preparatory is based upon the illusion of the 

Op. cit., p. 245. Author’s own italics, 

Tiuit it also has the support of the sociological facts is very evident 
from the outstanding work of Rarl Mannheim. See his Man and Society 
(Lontlon, 1940), passim, and especially his Diog?iosis of our Time (London, 
19io), Glia])tfrs IV and V. 
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personal image. It is commentative, premeditated, moralistic, and 
substitutes a mental impression of life in place of life itself. When 
vve offer an image of life for which we seek to “prepare” the child, 
the very basis of our educational programme becomes pictorial and 
untrue. Life knows naught of images in the personal sense. Life is 
the functioning of interests in constructive activities. The rewards of 
such activities flow naturally out of them and consist in a common 
earning for daily needs in common daily pursuits. The child, if given 
the opportunity, will learn to construct useful and beautiful things 
and his only reward will be the natural reward accruing from the 
intrinsic value, social and aesthetic, of the work produced. When 
schools will have become the productive plants of natural childish 
industry, there will not any longer be the absurd invention by the 
schools of ulterior rewards such as now supply the artificial stimulus 
necessary to lend vitality to their essential dullness. It will not be 
necessary for teachers to stimulate the industry of their pupils 
through resort to extraneous “merits” in palliation for their own lack 
of joy in the natural creativeness of spontaneous childhood.’®® 

We shall deal briefly with the rdle of the teacher in Chapter IX, 
but from the point of view of the child everything that Dr. Burrow 
says in this paragraph lends support to the philosophy of education 
outlined in this book. We liave conceived education as precisely that 
functioning of interests in constructive activities whicli he sees as the 
essential basis of a healthy organic society—and we have shown that 
the value of such activities is not merely reciprocal in the social 
organism, the natural agreement of component parts with each 
other and with the whole, but that it is intrinsic in a biocentric uni¬ 
verse, a property of mind and matter when they react upon each 
other to organize a relevant structure. We are down to the funda¬ 
mental formulas of life, in the individual and in society, and there 
we find our aesthetic principle presiding. There is no escape from it. 
It is the principle of whatever design and purpose our wisdom can 
discern in the universe, and to ignore it, or deny it, is to plunge man¬ 
kind into the chaos and ineptitude so often realized in its discordant 
history. In such a descent there is a limit to the possibilities of sur¬ 
vival. In this sense our great psychologists have been gloomy and im¬ 
pressive prophets. ‘The gigantic catastrophes that threaten us are 
not elemental happenings of a physical or biological kind, but are 
psychic events. We are threatened in a fearful way by wars and re¬ 
volutions that are nothing else than psychic epidemics. At any 
moment a few million people may be seized by a madness, and then 

Op. cit., pp. 92-3. 
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we liare another world war or a devastating revolution. Instead of 
being exposed to wild beasts, tumbling rocks, and inundating waters, 
man is exjiosed to-day to the elemental forces of his own psyche. 
Psychic life is a world-power that exceeds by many times all the 
powers of the earth. The enlightenment, which stripped nature and 
human institutions of gods, overlooked the one god of fear who 
dwells in the psyche.’^® So Dr. lung wrote in 1932. Still more pre- 
sciently, in 1925 Dr. Burrow wrote: ‘In what lias just been exper¬ 
ienced sociologically, as the World War, man is afforded an organic 
warning of the impending disintegration which lurks unseen be¬ 
neath the surface crust of immediate and temporary social adapta¬ 
tions within the depths of his unconscious. In that far-sweeping 
manifestation there are felt the first rumblings of a sociological dis¬ 
turbance that bodes the utter destruction of our old order of habitua- 
tions, and in that desperate expression of man’s social unconscious 
there is evident the need in which he stands of an earnest and far- 
searching self-analysis. For as overwhelming as is the catastrophe of 
the present war—and present it is—^this catastrophe is but the 
detonator preceding the crash that is to come—a crash that has been 
gathering momentum within the unconscious of the race through 
centuries past and that will descend upon the world with inevitable 
fury in the absence of a more societal and inclusive reckoning among 
US.’3’ 

From the education of children to the catastrophe of the world 
war and the more enduring catastrophe of the world revolution— 
it may seem that we have strained the connecting links and that the 
whole structure of this thesis is illusory. But no; the secret of our 
collective ills is to be traced to the suppression of spontaneous crea¬ 
tive ability in the individual. The lack of spontaneity, in education 
and in social organization, is due to that disintegration of the per¬ 
sonality which has been tlie fatal result of economic, industrial, and 
cultm-al developments since the Renaissance. The personality has be¬ 
come disintegratedbecause the growthnaturaltoithas been thwarted 
—thwarted by coercive discipline and authoritarian morality, 
by social convention and mechanical toil—until instead of the whole¬ 
ness of the expansive tree we have only the twisted and stunted 
bush. But man is more complex than a tree, and the effects of re¬ 
pression are far more disastrous. Man not only turns against him¬ 
self, but against his fellows. The forces of his destructiveness are 
social as well as individual: when the individual is not bent on 

The Integration of the Personality, pp. 293-4. 

Op, cit,, p. 132. 
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destroying himself, he attempts to destroy the weight of oppression, 
which he will identify with some specific group or nation. 'It would 
seem,’ writes another psychologist, ‘that the amount of destructive¬ 
ness to he found in individuals is proportionate to the amount to 
which expansiveness of life is curtailed. By this we do not refer to 
individual frustrations of this or that instinctive desire, but to the 
thwarting of the whole of life, the blockage of spontaneity of the 
growth and expression of man’s sensuous, emotional, and intellec¬ 
tual capacities. Life has an inner dynamism of its own; it tends to 
grow, to be expressed, to be lived. It seems that if this tendency is 
thwarted the energy directed toward life undergoes a process of de¬ 
composition and changes into energies directed towards destruction. 
In other words: the drive for life and the drive for destruction are 
not mutually independent factors but are in a reversed interdepen¬ 
dence. The more the drive toward life is thwarted, the stronger is 
the drive toward destruction; the more life is realized, the less is the 
strength of destructiveness. Destructiveness is the outcome of unlived 
life.’^^ Support for my thesis could not be more apposite, more force¬ 
ful. It is only education in its widest sense, as guided growth, en¬ 
couraged expansion, tender upbringing, that can secure that life is 
lived in all its natural creative spontaneity, in all its sensuous, emo¬ 
tional and intellectual fullness. 

38 Ericli Fromm: The Fear of Freedom, p. 158. 
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Chapter Seven 


THE NATURAL FORM 
OF EDUCATION 


You must train your children to their studies in a playful manner and 
without any air of constraint with the further object of discerning 
more readily the natural bent of their respective characters.—Plato 

Free labour or art is simply nature unravelling its potentialities^ both 
in the world and hi the mind, and unravelling them together, hi so far 
as they are harmonious in the two spheres- Such labour is therefore a 
great corrective to distraction, since it concentrates attention on the 
possible, and trains the JFill to discriminate and organize its true 
intentions.—George Santayana 

Remember that childhood is the sleep of reason,—Rousseau 

1. THREE ASPECTS OF ART TEACHING 

S ome of the matters discussed in previous chapters may seem to 
have carried us rather far from our particular subject—the 
place of art in the educational system. But the prej udices which sur¬ 
round the subject are so deep-seated, and so fortified by official regu¬ 
lations and traditional methods of teaching, that any attempt to 
justify a practical reorganization of this aspect of education must 
necessarily be basic, both in a psychological and a jDhilosopliical sense. 
It is novv well over half-a-century since Ebenezer Cooke set out to 
reform the teaching of art in England; it is over forty years since 
Franz Cizek opened his Juvenile Art Class in Vienna. About the same 
time a similar movement sprang up in America, where the pioneer 
was Arthur Wesley Dow, whose book Composition, first published 
in 1899, led to a new conception of art teaching in that country. The 
movement spread to other countries in Europe and America, but 
though it has continuously gained ground, it has not been free from 
opposition, even on the part of enlightened educationalists. The 
official attitude, especially in Great Britain, might be described as a 
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rearguard action. Much ground has been yielded, but unwillingly, 
and it is still mainly in junior schools under a few Authorities and 
in vai'ious types of private school that the new methods of art 
teaching have been whole-heartedly adopted. 

The conflicting points of view spring from a confusion vrhich be¬ 
longs to the world of art rather than to the world of education, and 
which has found expression in the warring schools of academicism, 
naturalism, impressionism and expressionism. As we have seen, 
what were regarded as mutually exclusive views of art can now be 
reconciled as the natural differences of the basic psychological types. 
These differences and their modes of expression have now been des¬ 
cribed. But even when the validity of these types and of their dis¬ 
tinctive modes of expression has been admitted, certain general 
pedagogical problems remain. It may be granted that art teaching 
should provide for what is called self-expression, but should it stop 
there? For there are several other possibilities. There is the possi¬ 
bility that what arises as a spontaneous activity may become, under 
guidance, a specialized ability or technical sldll. There is the possi¬ 
bility that this activity or ability may be applied to particular 
material: it will not spontaneously take the form of carving stone or 
forging metal—it must be directed into these special channels, Nor 
will this spontaneous activity necessarily conform to other social ac¬ 
tivities; it must find its level in the general activity of living. It must, 
above all, find correspondences in the modes of expression of other 
individuals, and thus be developed into what we call aesthetic 
appreciation. 

It will be seen that there are in effect three distinct activities 
which are often confused: 

A. The activity of self-expression —the individual’s innate need 
to communicate his thoughts, feelings and emotions to other 
people. 

B. The activity of observation —the individual’s desire to record 
his sense impressions, to clarify his conceptual knowledge, to build 
up his memory, to construct things which aid his practical activi¬ 
ties. 

C. The activity of appreciation —^the response of the individual 
to the modes of expression which other people address or have ad¬ 
dressed to him, and generally the individual’s response to values 

, in the world of facts—the qualitative reaction to the quantitative 
results of activities A and B. 

These three activities, which are all included in the pedagogical 
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category of ‘art teaching’, are really three distinct subjects, demand¬ 
ing separate and even unrelated methods of approach. 

Generally speaking, tlie activity of seif-expression cannot be 
taught. Any application of an external standard, whether of tech¬ 
nique or form, immediately induces inhibitions, and frustrates the 
whole aim. The rdle of the teacher is that of attendant, guide, in- 
spirer, psychic midwife. 

Observation is almost entirely an acquired skill. It is true that 
certain individuals^ are horn with an aptitude for concentrated at¬ 
tention, and for the eye-and-hand co-ordination involved in the act 
of recording what is observed. But in most cases the eye (and the 
other organs of sensation) have to be trained, both in observation 
(directed perception) and in notation. It is the usefulness of such 
acquired skill as an ancillary to the normal logical and scientific cur¬ 
riculum of the school which has led to the fanatical defence of natur¬ 
alistic modes in art teaching, and to a preference for ‘craft’ as op¬ 
posed to ‘art’. 

As for appreciation, this can undoubtedly be developed by teach¬ 
ing, but as we have seen, appreciation is just as relative to psycho¬ 
logical type as is expression, hut in so far as by appreciation we mean 
a response to other people’s modes of expression, then the faculty is 
only likely to develop as one aspect of social adaptation, and cannot 
be expected to show itself much before the age of adolescence. Until 
then the real problem is to preserve the original intensity of the 
child’s reactions to the sensuous qualities of experience—to colours, 
surfaces, shapes and rhythms. These are apt to he so infallibly ‘right’ 
that the teacher can only stand over them in a kind of protective 
awe. 


2. THE AESTHETIC CRITERION 

Before we consider the methods of education which would con¬ 
form to the facts so far presented in this book, there is a preliminary 
question of values which must be briefly discussed. We have already 
seen that certain ‘free drawings’ by children have been character¬ 
ized as ‘hideous’, ‘horrible’, ‘monstrous’ and ‘lawless’ by no less an 
authority than Dr. Montessori. Such drawings ‘show only that the 
eye of the child is uneducated, the hand inert, the mind insensible 
alike to the beautiful and the ugly, blind to the true as well as the 
false' (see quotation on pages 115-4). Dr. Montessori does not illustrate 
such drawings, but we may assume that she refers in general to the 

^ Our ‘ enumeratlve' type. 
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material which we should put in category A as products of the ac¬ 
tivity of self-expression. At the same time, it is obvious that Dr. 
Montessori does not necessarily regard our category B as the only 
alternative to the lawless activity of self-expression: sire rather sug¬ 
gests the necessity of a prior training and ethical perfection of the 
self that is to be expressed. The ethical, she says in effect, must pre¬ 
cede the aesthetic, and then the child may safely be left to express 
itself freely in drawings, etc. 

This is not, of course, quite the same point of view as that of the 
traditional ‘drawing-master’, which is the point of view still en¬ 
forced in many schools. It may come to very much the same thing 
in the end, but the traditional or academic attitude is based on aes¬ 
thetic rather than ethical values. A drawing is either ‘good’ or ‘bad’, 
‘neat’ or ‘careless’, ‘accurate’ or ‘out-of-drawing’, according to a 
standard wliich, on closer scrutiny, proves to be the unconsciously 
held standard of naturalism, with perhaps a slight tendency to the 
classical idealization of the human form. 

It would he irrelevant here to discuss the relative value of various 
aesthetic standards. All that is necessary for our present purpose is 
to point out that different and irreconcilable standards do exist. We 
have already suggested that basically these aesthetic standards are 
the expression of differences in temperamental disposition. But 
whatever their explanation, the divergent modes of expression in¬ 
dicated by such terms as ‘naturalism’, ‘realism’, ‘idealism*, ‘im¬ 
pressionism’, ‘expressionism’ and ‘superrealism’ havebeen historically 
and theoretically justified. Their relative evaluation by some ab¬ 
solute standard may still be in question, hut no responsible critic 
would now deny some aesthetic justification to a negro mask as well 
as to a Roman portrait-bust, to a Byzantine mosaic as well as to an 
altar-piece by Van Eyck, to Picasso as well as to Piero della Fran¬ 
cesca. The question to determine, therefore, is not whether the 
drawings of children conform to some absolute aesthetic standard, 
but whether they can be related to one of several types of aesthetic 
expression, or even constitute an aesthetic category sui generis. 

But we have already found that children’s drawings do not all con¬ 
form to one type; that there are at least eight types, and that these 
types correspond to the psychological dispositions of individual chil¬ 
dren. That types of art in general have a similar psychological basis 
is also true, but sociological and ideological factors, which may not 
be altogether absent in children’s art, in adult art modify the direct 
expression of psychological disposition and enormously complicate 
the analysis. The universal similarity of children’s art, type for type, 
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is to "be explained by the relative avoidance of these complicating 
factors by the pre-adolescent mind. 

What in effect is necessary, in determining the aesthetic value of 
children’s drawings, is the same objective approach that the student 
of art gives to all historical manifestations of the creative impulse. 
Some children’s drawings will conform to the standards of impres¬ 
sionist painting, others to the standards of expressionist painting, 
others to those of naturalistic painting; and so on. Approached in 
this way, very few children’s drawings will be found lacking in, at 
any rate, an element of aesthetic interest. But there does, of course, 
remain a difference between the childish and the adult modes of ex¬ 
pression within identical categories. Is this a difference in aesthetic 
value? 

Essentially, it is a difference in maturation. That the adult may 
impart more knowledge and experience in his painting goes without 
saying; but this is not an aesthetic difference. What does exist be¬ 
sides is a difference which is simply a difference of muscular energy 
and co-ordination, and which is summed up in the phrase ‘technical 
skill’. In so far as technical skill is the ability adequately to express a 
mental perception, or a feeling, it ivill contribute to the aesthetic 
value of the act of expression. It is for this reason that the acquisition 
of skill, by methods which we shall presently discuss, is to be en¬ 
couraged. At the same time it must be admitted that the very pro¬ 
cess of maturation seems to adjust skill to the requirements of the 
child at any particular stage of development. The skill is developed 
by the drawing, not the drawing by the skill.^ The skill which is ade¬ 
quate for a representational drawing at the age of fifteen would he 
more than adequate for a 'schema’ at the age of five. 

There still remains the possibility of a specific aesthetic quality in 
children’s art—a quality which might be generally indicated by the 
word ‘naivety’. Not all children’s drawings are ‘naive’—a consider¬ 
able number of them are ‘clever’ or ‘sophisticated’. But when we 
recognize a quality in a child’s drawing which we describe as ‘naive’, 

^ Cf. Aristotle, Nicoinachcan JLtJiics, 1105d; ‘Neitlier by nature, nor con¬ 
trary to nature do the virtues arise in us; rather we are adapted by nature 
to receive them, and are made perfect by habit. Again, of all the things 
that come to us by nature we first acquire the potentiality and later exhibit 
the activity . . . ; but the virtues we get by first exercising them, as also 
happens in the case of the aids as well. For the things we have to learn be¬ 
fore we can do them, we learn by doing them: e.g. men become builders 
by building and lyre-players by playing the lyre; so too we become just by 
doing just acts, temperate by doing temperate acts, brave by doing brave 
acts.’ (Oxford translation.) 
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we are indicating a certain ‘vision’ of tilings which is peculiar to 
children, and perhaps to certain rare adults who retain this child¬ 
like faculty. I have described it elsewhere as ‘the innocent eye’, by 
which I mean an eye uninlluenced hj’’ rational or deductive thought, 
an eye which accepts the cori-olation of incompatibles, the self- 
sulTiciency of the images which come into the mind uncalled and 
unchecked by observation. What llio child writes, or draws, might 
best be described as an act of poetic iiituitioii, and a mystery beyond 
our logical analysis. When a child writes; ‘The whole face of God is 
laburnum,’ I know that a poetic truth has been expressed, and ex¬ 
pressed in a way only available to a cliild. Similarl}^, before hundreds 
of children’s drawings, before most of the drawings I have illus¬ 
trated in this book, I know that I am in the presence of a jioetic truth, 
a truth which only a child could have e.vprGSsed. And before such draw¬ 
ings I can only say with Franz Cizek: ‘The teacher must be the most 
modest and humhle of persons who sees in a child a miracle of God 
and not [lupil-materiah’ 

This does not mean that the teacher must simply stand aside. That 
might be desirable in a Peter Pan world whei-e children never grow 
up. But the child is in a constant state of transformation. Its body and 
brain mature; it adjusts itself inevitably if unconsciously to its social 
environment. The duty of the teacher is to watch over this organic 
process—to see that its tempo is not forced, its tender shoots dis¬ 
torted. It follows, therefore, that values must change with the years 
of growth. What is valuable in and for the child of five will not neces¬ 
sarily be valuable for the child of ten or fifteen. Among other things, 
the teacher must be prepared to say a reluctant farewell to the 
charms of naivety. The problem is to preserve an organic continuity, 
so that the poetic vision of one age fades insensibly into the poetic 
vision of the next age; that the sense of value never loses Its in¬ 
stinctive basis, to become an ethical code or an aesthetic canon, an 
artificial appendage to an otlierwi.se purely appetitive existence. 

3. TFIE OFFICIAL ATTITUDE 

Considerations of this kind are not absent from the official attitude 
to the arts in education. In Great Britain, at any rate, successive re¬ 
ports of the Board of Education’s Consultative Committee have em¬ 
phasized the desirability of extending and improving the teaching 
of art and craft in the primary and secondary schools, if only as a 
corrective to the doubtful effects of an exclusively logical or gram¬ 
matical training. It is interesting to note that in the thirteen years 
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which separate the Hadow Report on The Education of the Adoles¬ 
cent (1926) and the Spens Report on Secondary Education (1959) a 
decisive difference in the treatment of this subject has come about. 
In the first report ‘drawing and painting’ are commended as ‘afford¬ 
ing the pupil a mode of self-expression and a means of interpreting 
his appreciation of what he sees in the world around him’, but they 
are immediately dismissed in the plea that ‘the lines along which 
this development should take place are well established, and we 
think well understood, and a detailed consideration of them is hardly 
necessary’. The Report then goes on to consider in some detail ‘the 
application of drawing to those branches of the work of a Modern 
School which in our view should be characteristic of such a school. 
From this point of view, some practical skill in drawing forms a 
valuable and indeed, an indispensable adjunct to the study of various 
branches of the curriculum, such as woodwork and metalwork, ele¬ 
mentary geometry, elementary science, particularly nature study, 
biology and mechanics, geography and history. In such subjects, 
drawing is of value, not only as a means of recording what is seen, 
and in so doing strengthening the pupil’s powers of accurate obser¬ 
vation of detail, but also as a means of training the pupil to appre¬ 
ciate the significance of diagrams, maps and plans in the text-book 
and works of reference which he uses for the various branches of the 
curriculum’ (p. 227). The Report then goes on to distinguish the 
four main divisions into which the teaching of drawing should fall 
—viz. object drawing, memory drawing, geometrical and mech¬ 
anical drawing, design. 

This conception of art as an adjunct is, of course, so indigenous 
that it is no surprise to find it embodied in an official document of 
theyear 1926. Nor is it any wonder that seventeen years later this same 
conception of art should still dominate a large proportion of our 
schools. What is more surprising, andinsufficiently realized, is that the 
Board of Education itself has now abandoned this attitude. Apart 
from the recommendations of the Reports on Primary (1959) and 
Secondary Education (1959) which are, after all, merely the recom¬ 
mendations of an external committee, we find in the latest edition 
(1958) of the Handbook of Suggestions for the Consideration of 
Teachers, a complete understanding and recommendation of what 
we might still call ‘the new point of view’. There the emphasis of 
the 1926 Report is completely reversed. Section 6 of Chapter VII 
states: 

‘It is clear that training in draughtsmanship, although it may still 
be of value as a means to an end, is not a sufficient end in itself. The 
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lore of drawing, painting, and making things seems to be instinctive 
in every normal child. By such means he expresses ideas about the 
things which surround him, long before he can use the written word, 
and this outlet for his lively imagination must be fostered and de¬ 
veloped to the full. The spontaneity, the freshness and vigour which 
are characteristic of the free expression of young children’s drawings 
and painting should be recognized as of greater importance than an 
imitative accuracy, but it should equally be recognized that for the 
normal child it is as natural to make progress towards adult stan¬ 
dards in the language of drawing as in the written word.’ Even 
when dealing with the Senior School Stage, the Handbook suggests 
that ‘there is no justification for the abandonment of expressive or 
imaginative drawing and painting. 

‘No teacher would think of equipping children with the vocabu¬ 
lary of a language, a knowledge of its grammar, and the ability to 
make the symbols used in writing it, and then withhold all oppor¬ 
tunity for the expression of ideas by the use of it. Yet it is still pos¬ 
sible to find schools where the whole time given by the older chil¬ 
dren to drawing is spent in acquiring knowledge of the appearance 
of things and the technique of draughtsmanship, without making any 
use of this knowledge to express ideas.’ 

In accordance with these general remarks, the Board of Education 
recommend their teachers to secure ‘a reasonable balance between 
the acquisition of knowledge and skill and their use in the expression 
of ideas’. 

This open recognition of the new attitude towards the methods of 
teaching art is accompanied by an admission that ‘art’ should be in¬ 
terpreted in a vnde sense, and that there should be no artificial sep¬ 
aration between ‘art’ and ‘handicraft’, ‘which should properly be 
regarded as part and parcel of one important branch of teaching’. 
Interpreted in this wide sense, art becomes a subject of greatest sig¬ 
nificance; indeed, ‘nothing in the school curriculum has a closer con¬ 
tact with life. While few people are called upon to use draughts¬ 
manship to any extent, all are called upon to exercise choice between 
what is good and what is less good in matters of shape and colour and 
craftsmanship, and to take action, either as individuals or as mem¬ 
bers of the community, which will affect their environment’. 

When so much has been conceded, it might seem ungracious to 
complain that it is not enough. But it is likely that the separate chap¬ 
ters of the Handbook were wi'itten by separate authorities, and 
whilst so much is claimed for art in the chapter devoted to the sub¬ 
ject, separate and equal claims are made in the chapters devoted to 
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English Language and Literature, Geography, Nature Study, 
Science and Mathematics. It should further be noted that the Hand¬ 
book is intended only for teachers in Public Elementary Schools, and 
no comparable suggestions have been made for Secondary Schools— 
though the Spens Report expressed the view that a training in the 
aesthetic subjects was ‘as important as the training of the intellect 
through Languages, Science and Mathematics’ (p. 171). What the 
Handbook and the Reports avoid is any adequate correlation of the 
various subjects included in the curriculum. And by correlation we 
do not mean merely a proportionate allotment of teaching hours. 
This purely quantitative aspect has been dealt with in some detail, 
and the Spens Report, for example, in its experimental time table, 
allots as much time to aesthetic subjects as it does to mathematics 
plus science, and more than to languages. But by correlation is meant 
something more fundamental—nothing less than the introduction 
of the aesthetic criterion into every aspect of school life. It should be 
evident from the considerations brought forward in the earlier chap¬ 
ters of this book, that the aesthetic activity as such is the organic pro¬ 
cess of physical and mental integration; the introduction of value 
into a world of facts. From this point of view the aesthetic principle 
enters into mathematics and history, into science itself; and above 
all it enters into all the social and practical aspects of school life. 
From the very beginning the aesthetic principle must be applied to 
the building of the school and its decoration, to every item of its fur¬ 
niture and utensils, to all the organized aspects of work and play. 
Speech and gesture, action or movement, every mode of behaviour 
and expression, has its configuration; and the pattern of this con¬ 
figuration has effect and efficiency in the degree that it has aesthetic 
value. 


4. CREATION AND CONSTRUCTION 

It is from this point of view that we must criticize a certain tend¬ 
ency which exists in some schools, and even among certain educa¬ 
tionalists, to confuse the values of art and of mechanical construction. 
The Handbook is happily free from this tendency: it deprecates any 
attempt to treat ‘art’ and ‘handicrafts’ as separate sections of the cur¬ 
riculum. They should both be treated as merely different media for 
the expression of the same aesthetic activity. But in many schools, 
especially jjublic schools for boys, the studio and the workshop are 
offered as alternatives, and there is a bias, all the stronger for not 
being openly expressed, in favour of the workshop—it is considered 
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more ‘manly’ and as having a more direct vocational value. The dis¬ 
tinction merely reflects the ‘split’ nature of our civilization, a civil¬ 
ization which can complacently tolerate that divorce between form 
and function, work and leism-e, art and industry, which is basically 
the divorce between mind and matter, between the individual and 
the collective aspects of consciousness. But without entering into 
these wider speculations, it should be evident to any observer that 
the child who is drawing or painting a free representation of its feel¬ 
ings or ideas is engaged in one form of mental activity, and that a 
child engaged in measuring and cutting lengths of wood or pieces of 
cloth and joining them together may be engaged in a totally dif¬ 
ferent mental activity. The two activities can only be related to each 
other in the sphere of formal values, in that region of pure aesthetic 
values in which all forms of expression are reconciled or for ever re¬ 
jected. The boy who is making a hook-case or a tray, or the girl who 
is making a dress, will only reach that region if what they make by 
measurement is in the process of making determined by a sense of 
design. That children possess such a sense will not be denied by any¬ 
one who has seen their first efforts in construction; but nothing will 
inhibit that instinctive sense so quickly as the premature use of im¬ 
plements of precision. The senses must first be educated to appre¬ 
ciate the quality in material, the visual proportions in measurements, 
the tactile relationship of areas and masses. The desire to make 
beautiful things must be stronger than the desire to make useful 
things; or rather, there must be an instinctive realization of the fact 
that beauty and utility, each in its highest degree, cannot be con¬ 
ceived separately. But it is easier to recognize this truth in all its 
abstractness than to apply it to the practical organization of the 
school workshop or the school curriculum. As we shall see presently, 
that unity can in the end only be secured by the right kind of teacher. 

5. PRESENT PROVISION FOR ART TEACHING IN 
SCHOOLS 

The present educational system allows for a wide latitude in the 
teaching of art and craft at various stages, but generally speaking it 
may bo said to allow a bare minimum in the lower stages, and to de¬ 
crease this minimum progressively as the child advances, except in 
so far as the child is diverted into the courses of vocational training 
provided by the Junior Classes in Art Schools, where, of course, art 
or craft has a direct vocational justification. Apart from their voca¬ 
tional aspects, all forms of aesthetic education are progressively eli- 
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rainated as education merges into an active preparation for life. Art, 
in the higher branches of our system, is not considered as a necessary 
part of a liberal education. 

Beginning from the bottom, we find that art activities, because 
they can be so easily assimilated to play activities, occupy a large place 
in the Infant Schools. A good deal depends on the interest which the 
individual teachers take in the subject, and on their general ability 
as teachers; but it would be fair to say that in the degree of their 
efficiency the Infant Schools make some form of aesthetic activity a 
major part of their daily programme. Any reforms that are desirable 
at this stage relate to methods of teaching and not to the content of 
the curriculum itself. 

The formalization of our subject begins in the Elementary 
Schools. At this stage the Juniors are given at least a double period of 
‘1'5 minutes weekly, and the Seniors generally a double period for 
drawing and modelling, and in addition one or more periods for 
craft (woodwork and metalwork for boys, needlework for girls). 

The double period continues in the Secondary Schools (and gener¬ 
ally speaking in those anomalous institutions, the Central Schools) 
up to the age of 13. From 11 to 13 the pupils in such schools may be 
given an additional double period for craft. 

From the age of 15 onwards the place of art in the curriculum is 
determined absolutely by the examination system. From 15 to 17, 
little or no time is given to the subject unless it is to be taken in the 
School Certificate examination, when a double period or even more 
maybe allotted to it. Similarly, a double period or more may be given 
to those pupils in the Sixth Form who are taking art in the Higher 
Certificate examination. For the rest of the Sixth Form, an entirely 
arbitrary system prevails: but in most schools a certain amount of 
time at this stage is devoted to art (even to art history and ‘appre¬ 
ciation’) and to craft. 

We need not pursue the subject any further, because it is nowhere 
recognized in Great Britain as an essential part of university edu¬ 
cation. In response to certain vocational needs (museums, art trade, 
etc.) institutions for the study of what might be described as the 
science of art have recently been established at London and Birm¬ 
ingham, and courses of an optional nature exist at Oxford, Cam¬ 
bridge, Edinburgh and Reading. A more general survey of art 
teaching in our universities is given in Appendix D, but for our 
present purposes it is sufficient to note that in no sense can it any¬ 
where be described as an integral part of the higher forms of edu¬ 
cation. 
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Such is the place of art, in a purely quantitative sense, in the 
present educational system. Various recommendations for improve¬ 
ment have been made by the Consultative Committee of the Board 
of Education. The Hadow Report on the Primary School suggests 
(pp. 97-8) that ‘handworh and drawings are . . . useful as ancillary 
means of learning about other things, but they should also hold an 
important place in their own right . . . The creative powers, of 
which even the ordinary child has his share, give his teachers the 
opportunity of fostering very desirable tastes, desirable not only be¬ 
cause they will improve the quality of his adult leisure, but also 
because they must in the long run tend to keep up the national level 
in craftsmanship and incidentally assist in the improvement of many 
products of industry; and this we take to be a consideration of great 
weight’. And for reasons of such weight the Committee come to the 
conclusion ‘that while drawing has a barely adequate place in the 
present curriculum for children, that assigned to handwork of all 
kinds, and especially craftwork, is definitely insufficient, particularly 
in the case of boys’. 

The Spens Report on Secondary Education shows a more imagi¬ 
native grasp of the problem. Generally it recognizes that in the 
present curriculum ‘didacticism is still overweighted in comparison 
with originating activity' and that ‘the activities which are the rich¬ 
est in the creative element have the strongest claim for a place in the 
curriculum’. They feel that it is necessary to reaffirm the recom¬ 
mendation they made in their report on Differentiation of Curricula 
between the Sexes in Secondary Schools (1925, p. 158) ‘That a more 
prominent and established place in the ordinary curricula, of schools 
both for boys and girls should be assigned to aesthetic subjects, includ¬ 
ing Music, Art and other forms of aesthetic training, and that special 
attention should be paid to developing the capacity for artistic appre¬ 
ciation as distinct from executive skill’.‘We feel this training to be as 
important as the training of the intellect through Languages, Science 
and Mathematics, and should like to see a larger proportion of the 
school hours available to subjects of this nature. ’ (p. 171.) 

In an official Circular (No. 1294) issued by the Board of Education 
in 1922 the minimum time suggested as necessary for aesthetic sub¬ 
jects was five periods a week, two for drawing, two for manual work 
and one for music. In the Spens Report this period is increased to 
seven periods a week for a normal course, and decreased to four per¬ 
iods for pupils taking a second or third foreign language from the 
second year onwards, and for pupils specializing in Science or 
Mathematics from their fourth yetir onwards. It may be increased to 
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eight periods for pupils learning a second language who desire to 
give increased attention to artistic subjects in their fourth and fifth 
years. These, of course, are merely recommendations which have 
never been put into effect. 


6. THE INTEGRAL METHOD 

Such in brief is the actual position of art teaclhng in the Primary 
and Secondary Schools of Great Britain,® and such is the extent of 
any reforms that are even remotely in prospect. It is evident that the 
distinction between ‘didacticism’ and ‘originating activity’ has be¬ 
come clear to the distinguished educationalists who wore members 
of the Board’s Consultative Committee, and who may he taken as 
representative of an even wider and equally authoritative body of 
pedagogic opinion. This distinction is none other than that which 
we established on psychological grounds in an earlier chapter. Our 
conclusions then led us to suppose that those activities which we de¬ 
note by such words as ‘imaginative’, ‘creative’, ‘originating’, ‘aes¬ 
thetic’, do not represent a subject with definite limits which can be 
treated like any otlier subject and allotted its two or five or seven 
periods in a competitive time-table, but are rather an aspect of men¬ 
tal development which is all-embracing—which is, indeed, no as¬ 
pect but a mode of mental development. The imaginative does not 
stand over against the logical, the originating against the didactic, 

®A fuller report is being prepared willi the aid of a Lererhuline 
Research Grunt by Miss Audrey Martin and will ho pnblisliod at an early 
date by the Society for Education in Art. The position in Sootlaud is slightly 
different, but not to tlie advantage of art teaching. Cf. ‘Art Education in 
Scotland’, by J. G. Corlrett MeVean {Athene, Vol, 1, No, 1, 1939). The 
position in our universities, dealt with in Appendix D, does not differ in 
any way from the position in the German universities in 1872, us described 
by Nietz.sche (0?i the Future of Our Educatiunal luslitutioas, Fifth Lecture. 
Trans. J. M. Kennedy, Edinliurgh, 1909). ‘In what relationsliip these uni¬ 
versities stand to art c.mnot lie acknowledged without shame: in none at all. 
Of artistic thinking, learning, striving, and comparison, we do not find in 
them a single trace; and no one would seriously thinic that the voice of the 
universities would ever lie raised to help the advancement of the higher 
national schemes of art. Whetlier an individual teacher feels liiinsclf to be 
personally qualified for art, or whether a professorial chair has been estab¬ 
lished for the training of aesthetiemng literary historians, does not enter 
into the question at all: the fact remains that the university is not in a posi¬ 
tion to control the young academician by severe artistic discipline, and that 
it must let happen what happens, willy-nilly—and this is the cutting an¬ 
swer to the immodest pretensions of the universities to rtqn'oscut themselves 
as the highest educational institutions.’ 
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the iirtistic against the utilitarian, as a claimant to which a concession 
must be more or less unwillingly made; the two processes are in ab¬ 
solute opposition, and though the end we desire may be called a 
synthesis, our contention is that the basis of all intellectual and moral 
strength lies in the adequate integration of the perceptive senses and 
the external world, of the personal and the organic, an integration 
whichisorily to he achieved by methods of education. In other words 
tlie .structure of reason, in so far as reason has the biological value 
which, as wc shall see, is better represented by the word wisdom, 
re.sts upon organic patterns of behaviour, upon ‘a way of life’ in har- 
monv with ‘the law of nature’; and what we call a pattern or a law 
is evident only to aesthetic judgment—is a ‘fitlingness’ or value evi¬ 
dent only to the percipient or apprehending aspects of wisdom which 
we call sensibility and insight. 

It follows tlu'it from our point of view the wrangle over the time¬ 
table i.s as unnecessary as it is unseemly. Our aim is not two or more 
extra periods. We demand nothing less than the whole 55 into which 
the child’s week is now arbitrarily divided. We demand, that is to 
.say, n method of education which is formally and fundamentally 
aesthetic, and in which knowledge and manual ability, discipline and 
reverence, are but so many easy and inevitable by-products of a 
natural childisli industry. 

Obviously .sucli requirements involve a reform of the educational 
system which is too revolutionary to he substantiated by the obser¬ 
vations of one individual, and it is obviously not within my com¬ 
petence to say how such reforms would affect, say, the teaching of 
individual subjects like mathematics and geography. The integral 
education which I conceive is relatively indifferent to the fate of in¬ 
dividual subjects, since its underlying assumption is that the purpose 
of education is to develop generic qualities of insight and sensibility, 
which qu.'ilities are fundamental even in mathematics or geography. 

The formulation of the aesthetic basis of education in such general 
terms will inevitably clash with any similar formulation of a moral 
or religious nature. This question will be dealt with in the next 
chapter, hut here, by way of an interim answer, my point of view 
may be briefly indicated. In so far as morality or ethics can be sep¬ 
arated from religion, they are only susceptible of being taught at the 
pre-adolescent stage by two methods; (a) as a conceptual system of 
maxims or dogmas, such as the Ten Commandments or the Church 
Catediism; or (h) in the form of parables. The first method, for 
reasons already given in this book, is psychologically misconceived, 
and can only he made effective by sanctions of fear or reward which 
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undermine the moral basis which they are designed to establish. The 
good life must be freely chosen if it is to be rightly enjoyed. The 
second method of inculcating morality involves the aesthetic method: 
it consists, that is to say, in the translation of conceptual generaliza¬ 
tions into the concrete images of a dramatic pattern, and is effective 
in the degree that it has aesthetic value. The parables of Christ, of 
Lao-Tz&, of Tolstoy, or of any great moral teacher, are works of art, 
and are intended to operate (and this is the important point) on the 
perceptual and non-ratiocinative level of mental consciousness. 

The relation of our pattern of education to religious education (in 
so far as that form of education can be divorced from moral edu¬ 
cation) is again a relation of identity. It is not likely (for reasons that 
we need not go into now) that the express tenets and ritual practices 
of a particular denomination will ever be re-introduced into a 
national system of education. The most that can be attempted, or 
desired, is the inculcation of a religious spirit or atti tude in the child, 
a characteristic which was expressed above by the word ‘reverence’. 
This was always inculcated into primitive people by music and dance, 
and other forms of artistic discipline; and can anyone seriously con¬ 
tend that the pre-adolescent child is likely to be so effectively moved 
and moulded by any alternative method? It may be my private phil¬ 
osophy that religion implies above all a life in conformity with 
nature; but philosophers far more ostensibly religious have held the 
same view, and have thereby committed themselves to some system 
of education which can also claim to be in conformity with nature, 
that is to say, based on a direct perception of natural laws, on the ex¬ 
perience of these laws in activities which originate in the child and 
acquire significance for the child in the degree that they assume a 
form or pattern of aesthetic rightness. It is the perception of right¬ 
ness, and not the knowledge of it, which is possible to, and charac¬ 
teristic of, childhood.^' 

Knowledge, in the sense of logically arranged and memorized in¬ 
formation, is necessary to the business of bread-winning. But it is one 
of the main contentions of this book that such knowledge can be 
rapidly and efficiently acquired in the adolescent phase of mental 
development, if the foundations of a natural wisdom have been laid 
in the pre-adolescent phase. 

In practical effect this means that the whole of the primary phase 
of education should be reorganized on an integral plan in which in¬ 
dividual subjects lose their present definite and artificial outlines, to 

^ The social aspects of this question are dealt with in the concluding 
chapter (see pages 298—9). 
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merge in a to Lai constructive or originating activity, in this sense 
continuing the teaching methods of the Infant and Nursery Schools. 
The development of the child should be conceived as the progressive 
enlargement of its social group, first the family, then the kinder¬ 
garten, then the successive classes of the primary school. At every 
stage the group should he intact and organic, carrying on all its ac¬ 
tivities as a unit. 

From an active point of view the progression may be regarded as 
beginning with play, and as being, throughout the whole of the 
primary stage, nothing but a development of play. There is, of course, 
nothing very original in such a suggestion, and ‘the play way’ is a 
recognized method of education, especially in infant schools. But as I 
have already indicated, the concejition of play on which these dis¬ 
cussions and experiments are based is inadequate and sometimes 
superficial. At the lowest it becomes a pretence of ‘not taking things 
seriously’, and every subject is debased to an hilarious game in which 
the teacher becomes an histrionic buffoon. At its best the method 
tends to develop a form of sophistication which is only too evident to 
the child. The play method, if properly pursued, should not imply 
merely a lack of coherence and direction in teaching—that is playing 
at teaching, not teaching by play —but to give coherence and direc¬ 
tion to play is to convert it into art, and it was for this reason that an 
objection was raised in the last chapter to the theoretical treatment 
of art as a form of play. Play is rather an informal activity capable of 
becoming an artistic activity, and of thus acquiring significance for 
the organic development of the child. 

7. FPvOM PLAY TO ART 

It will be found that the varieties of children’s play are capable of 
being co-ordinated and developed in four directions, corresponding 
to the four basic mental functions, and that when so developed, the 
play activity naturally incorporates all the subjects appropriate to the 
primary phase of education. 

From the aspect of feeling play may be developed by personifica¬ 
tion and objectivation towards DRAMA. 

From the aspect of sensation play may be developed by modes of 
self-expression towards visual or plastic DESIGN. 

From the aspect of intuition play may be developed by rhythmic 
exercises towards DANCE and MUSIC. 

From the aspect of thought play may be developed by constructive 
activities towards craft. 
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These four aspects of development, drama, design, dance (in¬ 
cluding music) and craft, are the four divisions into which a prim¬ 
ary system of education naturally falls, but together they form a 
unity which is the unity of the harmoniously developing person¬ 
ality.® 

Actually they include all the subjects normally taught in elemen¬ 
tary schools in separate and unrelated classes. Drama includes the 
various modes of communication, such as elocution, reading and 
English. Dance incorporates music and physical training. Design 
includes painting, drawing and modelling. Craft includes 
measurement (elementary arithmetic and geometry), gardening, 
biology, farming, needlework, and some elementary physics and 
chemistry, structure of materials, composition of foodstuffs, 
fertilizers, etc. 

These aspects of education are aspects of one ijrocess, and cannot 
be departmentalized without harm to one anotlier. The fundamental 
play is a drama, the unfolding drama of creation and discovery, a 
drama called GROWTH, and it involves craft, design and dance as 
necessary co-operative activities. 

As a child grows, he will develop a bias, according to his tempera¬ 
mental disposition, along one of the four directions of originating 
activity. The ideal is, of course, the harmonious development of all 
tho mental functions, hut there is not one ideal of human person¬ 
ality, nor even four, but four main groups with different combina¬ 
tions of the three subordinate functions under the dominant trait. 
But it is not until adolescence that the combination assumes its final 
pattern, and until that phase of development is reached it is not prac¬ 
ticable to partition the educational system according to tempera¬ 
mental disposition—that is to say, to start vocaLional educalion. 
But this does not, of course, exempt a teacher at the primary stage 
from the necessity of adapting a general system to the requirements 
of particular types. 

Primary education should have as its ideal an individual 
in whom all the mental functions grow harmoniously together. 
It is in this sense that we can return with deeper understanding to 
Edmond Holmes’s statement, that the function of education is to 
foster growth. At the heginning the growtli may seem to he uni¬ 
form, but sooner or later, and at the latest at the stage marked 

® Cf. Aristotle. Politics (V, iii). ‘The costominy inaiiches of education 
are in nuniher four; llicy are—(1) reading and writing, (2) gyiiinasLic, 
(5) mu-sic, and, although this is not universally adnuLteil, (I) the art of 
design.’ 
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by the end of primary and the beginning of secondary education, 
branches stem from the trunk, personality is differentiated according 
to innate disposition, and teaching must follow along the diverse 
directions in which the human psyche splits and spreads out into the 
social environment. 


8. TI-IE STRUCTURE OF THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 

These general principles, which are based on the detailed psycho¬ 
logical evidence offered in the earlier chapters of this work, inevi- 
tabl]'' involve a practical reorganization of more than the contents 
and divisions of the curriculum. The whole structure of the educa¬ 
tional system is put in question, together with the architectural plan¬ 
ning of the school, the methods of teaching and the training of 
teachers, and the measurement of results. And since we are con¬ 
cerned, not with the production of that artefact, the scholar, but with 
an organic unit of society, the citizen, we must plan our educational 
system against the broad outlines of a social background. Indeed, it 
i.s possible that I have from the beginning made certain assumptions 
whicli betray a social bias. The difference between the ideal of 
citizenship in a free democracy and the ideal of service in a totali¬ 
tarian state is so absolute that from infancy to manhood it implies a 
complete divergence in educational aims and methods. The world 
events through which we have lived and are living have had the 
effect of driving us to define our assumptions about the nature of 
society and the purpose of government, and though our definitions 
show far too much confusion of thought, they do agree and gather 
force on two or three principles. However we may phrase the beliefs, 
we do agree, on the libertarian side of the world struggle, that society 
should be ruled by natural law and not by the dogma of a particular 
race or creed; we do agree that it is possible to organize a society on 
the basis of voluntary association and mutual aid; and we agree with 
Aristotle that happiness is the highest of all attainable goods, and the 
final aim of all our practical activities. These principles, so much a 
part of our collective ideology, are far from being realized in our 
political institutions, including our educational system. We oppose 
the abrogation of these principles with our lives, but we are singu¬ 
larly reluctant to insist on their application. We die for truths we 
dare not live by. 

If, therefore, I now proceed to make practical suggestions for the 
reform of our educational system, they will have no other end than 
the basic ideals of a libertarian society: the further definition of the 
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organization of that society becoming axjparent as we progress from 
stage to stagey for the final stage of the educational system is not the 
grammar school or the technical college, or the university, but the 
society itself. 

The first problem to be faced is the practical one of what might be 
called ‘school articulation’. The present bewildering variety of 
schools is a reflection of social prejudices and economic restriction 
rather than of anything natural or reasonable. 

For merely practical or numerical reasons, schools must he divided 
into separate grades, and the obvious division would be one based on 
progressive stages in age and maturation. Such a ‘natural’ division 
is still recommended by some authorities (e.g. Rudolf Steiner) and 
it is claimed that the change of the milk teeth at the age of seven, 
the oncoming of puberty at the age of fourteen, and the cessation of 
growth at the age of twenty-one, mark the completion of three rhj^h- 
mical processes of physical development with complementary phases 
of psychical development. Any divisions in educational methods and 
organization should take account of these fundamental phases. 

The actual growth curve of the child presents a more complicated 
appearance than this. Fuller details will be found in a Memorandum 
(Appendix II) whicli Professor Harris contributed to the Hadow Re¬ 
port on the Primary School. The growth curve (for height and 
weight) shows three ‘springing-up’ periods followed by three 
‘filling-out’ periods, with divisions at the end of the first, fourth, 
seventh, tenth, fifteenth and twentieth years. 

‘Each “springing-up” period has its own peculiar problems, and to 
a lesser extent each filling-out period has its peculiarities. All these 
periods are apt to be upset by oscillations of growth, and may be 
modified by diet, environmental conditions, and disease. The first 
“springing-up” period presents the dangers of certain nutritional 
diseases such as rickets, scurvy, infantile diarrhoea and digestive dis¬ 
turbances. The second “springing-up” period from five to seven 
years and the first “filling-out” period immediately preceding it are 
peculiarly associated with the acute infections and fevers of child¬ 
hood such as whooping-cough, measles, chicken-pox and diphtheria. 
The second “filling-out” period from seven to eleven or twelve is the 
period during which the child presents in varying degree the se¬ 
quelae of these acute infections. The problems presented during this 
interval concern themselves predominantly with the heritage of the 
diseases and deficiencies of the preceding years. In particular, denti¬ 
tion, defective vision, enlarged tonsils and adenoids, middle-ear dis¬ 
ease, and disease of the lymphatic glands in the chest, neck and ab- 
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domen call for urgent attention. This period of consolidation from 
the age of 7 to that of 11 may be regarded at one and the same 
time as the opportunity for retrieving past errors of development 
and for preparing for the heavy demands necessitated by rapid 
growth during the third “springing-up” period of puberty. 

‘The type of growth registered by this curve is far from being an 
adequate representation of the profound changes taking place in any 
given child, and deals purely with changes in height and weight. 
Practically every external lineal dimension of the body, with the 
exception of the head and neck, follows this type of growth. The 
growth of the skeleton, of the limbs, of the thoracic cage and 
respiratory organs and of the muscular system as a whole conforms 
to this general type of skeletal growth. 

‘The growth of the brain, the eyeball and the skull is peculiar. 
From birth to the age of eighteen months, these organs grow with 
extreme rapidity; by the age of two years they have reached 60 per 
cent, of their adult size, and by the age of seven almost adult size. 
This type of growth may be regarded as neural, and applies to the 
brain, spinal cord, eyeball, ear and skull, exclusive of the face. 

‘The lymphoid tissue of the body, as illustrated by the lymphatic 
glands, tonsils and thymus, grows rapidly in childhood and continues 
to grow at a somewhat slower rate until puberty. During adoles¬ 
cence and adult life there is both an absolute and a relative decrease 
in the amount of lymphoid tissue. In view of the extent to which the 
lymphatic glands are involved in children at all ages as a result of 
acute disease and of chronic infections, tliis third type of lymphoid 
growth must be of deep significance. 

‘Tlie fourth type of growth is that presented by the genital organs. 
These organs grow but slowly in infancy, remain almost stationary 
from two to ten, and grow rapidly in the two years before puberty, 
during puberty and during adolescence. 

‘Scammon lays emphasis on the fact that these four types of 
growth, general or skeletal, nervous, lymphoid and genital are but 
crude representations of the complexity of the processes in¬ 
volved. 

‘The ductless glands, or glands of the endocrine system, which 
have provided so many astounding experimental observations and so 
much feeble theorizing, present a picture which defies analysis. The 
thyroid gland displays steady growth from birth to maturity, with 
the tendency to enlargement in relation to puberty and pregnancy 
as a characteristic. The thymus follows the lymphoid type of growth. 
The pineal follows the nervous type, and the pituitary follows the 
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thyroid. There is thus no trace of correlation in the growth pattern 
of the ductless glands.’ 

I have quoted from this Memorandum at length because it shows 
how hopeless it would he to base any articulation of the process of 
educa tion on the physical growth of the child, or any supposedly con¬ 
comitant psychical development. In the absence of such an organic 
basis it would seem that we are thrown back on purely arbitrary 
divisions determined by practical and social considerations, and if, as 
will presently appear, these divisions correspond to the rhythmical 
phases of development already mentioned, it is a fortunate coinci¬ 
dence. From an a priori point of view there is absolutely nd reason 
why education should be regarded as anything but a unified and con¬ 
tinuous process, beginning universally at the age of live or less and 
not concluding until the child is ready to take its place in the adult 
society as a productive unit. That is to say, the terminus of any child’s 
education would be determined by no other factor save the charac¬ 
teristics of the vocation for which, during the process of education, 
the child had shown an aptitude or preference. 

It might be generally agreed on physical if not on etliical grounds 
that no vocation whatsoever should be practised by a child under the 
age of fourteen. This general rule would mark the terminus of prim¬ 
ary education. 

It might then bo generally agreed that certain vocations required 
an extended education up to the age of 18, gradually becoming more 
specialized. This rule would mark the terminus of secondary edu¬ 
cation. 

A more restricted number of vocations would require specialized 
education beyond the age of eighteen, and up to the age of 21 or even 
25. This phase would be standardized as tertiary or vocational edu¬ 
cation (technical colleges and universitie.s). 

Such a unified system would still leave for settlement the prob¬ 
lems connected with the transition from one stage to another. It 
seems generally agreed that if a pupil in the primary stage is to pass 
eventually to the secondary stage, he should be transferred to the 
secondary school before reaching the normal terminus of the prim¬ 
ary stage. Similarly, a pupil in a secondary school who is to proceed to 
a technical school should begin his technical or professional special¬ 
ization before reaching the normal terminus of the secondary stage. 
In other words, the three stages should to some extent overlap. The 
present system provides for a transfer of the elementary pupil at the 
age of 11 -b, with a review of those left behind at the age of 15. But 
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THE NATURAL FORM OF EDUCATION 
as Professor Clarke has pointed out:® ‘Experience unaffected by “ele¬ 
mentary” pre-suppositioiis andundistorted by special pleading about 
the “onset” of adolescence would seem to suggest that for the normal 
child with normal schooling the age of 9 is a more appropriate point 
for a break than that of 11. By this time he will have gained com¬ 
mand of the rudimentary tools of knowledge and his physical 
system is in a stage of hardening and consolidation which makes him 
capable of a high degree of sustained energy. Moreover, if the essen¬ 
tials of a worthy common culture, together with at least the begin¬ 
ning of personal and vocational specialization are to be satisfactorily 
achieved, a six-year period of “senior” schooling is none too long.’ 
Professor Clarke recommends a further break, ‘or at least a pause for 
review’, at about the age of 15. ‘From 9 to 15 the scheme of studies 
would have necessarily to remain broadly uniform for all alike, with 
however increasing watchfulness, taking all the conditions into 
account, to discover the lines of further education most suitable for 
each pupil.’ At 13 the pupils would be drafted, according to their 
propensities, to technical or grammar schools. 

From the point of view we have reached in this book, we must 
agree with Professor Clarke that ‘the break at 11 d- seems to be ob¬ 
viously calculated to make the worst of both worlds, junior and 
senior’. But from the same point of view we cannot accept the neces¬ 
sity of a break at 9, if that break implies a change in .the type of 
school. What seems to be demanded by nature no less than by reason 
is an undivided primary stage passing insensibly into a secondary 
stage, at which stage differentiation according to propensity begins 
to be reflected in school organization. The point at which the stem 
should begin to divide is the point at which innate dispositions can 
be clearly defined. This we identify with the onset of puberty, and 
there,atl3 -|- or 14, should come‘a pause for review’. The admission, 
by Professor Clarke and others, of the necessity of ‘a pause for re¬ 
view’ at this important stage of life, seems to mark it as the natural 
line of division between one phase of education and another. In com¬ 
parison the stages of 9 or 11 -b are purely arbitrary. 

In any case, our considerations here must follow such a ‘natural’ 
line, and not be diverted by irrelevant questions of an architectural 
or economic kind. If the elementary and secondary schools as they 
exist do not permit a natural articulation of the educational system, 
they must be rebuilt. 

Similarly, the school leaving age for non-professional and non¬ 
technical pupils must not be determined by the economic needs of 
® Education and Social Change (London, 1940, p. 51). 
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the family or the productive needs of society, but by the natural laws 
of physical and mental maturation. 

The ‘system’ of education envisaged in the suggestions of method 
which follow implies, therefore, four phases of a continuous process: 

I. Infant: up to the age of 7. 

II. Primary: 7-14*. 

III. Secondary: 14'-18. 

IV. Vocational: 18-21 or more. 

The only serious objection that is likely to be raised to this arti¬ 
culation of the organic process of education is that it limits the secon¬ 
dary phase to a short period of four years. But our whole contention 
will be that the seven years of the primary phase will lay such foun¬ 
dations of sense and sensibility that the existing criteria by which 
progress in menttd development is measured at the secondary stage 
will no longer be applicable. It will be essentially a phase of differen¬ 
tiation. Some pupils will reach an optimum of differentiation at the 
age of 13 and be. absorbed directly into the productive units of 
society^ others would be further differentiated at the age of 16 and 
be then absorbed into society; and so on, the final differentiation 
taking place at the age of 18, when the residue commit them¬ 
selves to a further phase of vocational education. 

9. SUBJECTS AND CLASSES 

If the natural facts of the child’s growth offer little or no basis for 
any decisive breaks in the vertical organization of the school system, 
equally there is no justification in nature or reason for any rigid de¬ 
partmentalism in its horizontal organization. That is to say, the 
accepted convention of education as a collection of competing ‘sub¬ 
jects’, taught by separate specialists in separate classrooms, is so 
grotesque that it can represent no principle of organization but 
merely the chaotic accumulation of an undirected historical process. 
I am not aware that any attempt is ever made to justify it as a sys¬ 
tem; it is usually accepted as an inevitable compromise. But actually, 
as Caldwell Cook once bitterly observed, ‘nothing surely could be 
conceived in educational method so inadequate, so pitiably piece¬ 
meal as the classroom system (^teaching subjects.' 

There is, of course, an obvious sense in which one subject merges 
into another, making any division between them arbitrary. Flow can 
history be explained without geography, or geography without poli¬ 
tical economy, or political economy without natural philosophy, 
natural pliilosophy without mathematics and geometry? But this is 
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not quite the basis of our objection to the classroom system. If the 
purpose of education is to impart information in easily assimilable 
form, then the classification of this information under separate 
groups and headings is a reasonable method of procedure. It is a task 
which must be undertaken if only for the purposes of use and re¬ 
ference. But if, as I have often stressed, the purpose of education is 
integration—the preparation of the individual child for his place in 
society not only vocationally hut spiritually and mentally, then it is 
not information he needs so much as wisdom, poise, self-realization, 
zest—-qualities which can only come from a unified training of the 
senses for the activity of living. In other words, the school must be 
a microcosm of the world, and schooling an activity which grows in¬ 
sensibly into living. The process is one of initiation, and though it 
may be objected that the word play is not a good enough word for 
such a solemn rite (and therefore we substitute the word art) never¬ 
theless Caldwell Cook’s description of this method is the best that 
could be quoted. ‘Play, as I mean it,’ he says —art as I mean it, ‘goes 
far deeper than study; it passes beyond reasoning, and, lighting up 
the chambers of the imagination, quickens the body of thought, and 
proves all things in action. The study of books, however thorough, 
may yet remain but superficial, in the sense that there may be no 
feeling of reality behind it. “No impression without expression’’ is 
a hoary maxim, but even to-day learning is often knowing without 
much care iot: feeling, and mostly none at all for doing. Learning 
may remain detached, as a garment, unidentified with self. But by 
Play [Art] I mean the doing anything one knows with one’s heart in 
it. The final appreciation in life and in study is to put oneself into 
the thing studied and to live there active.’’^ 

Though written a quarter of a century ago, these words still await 
substantial fulfilment in our educational system, and this book has 
no other purpose but to repeat, with a new emphasis, the eloquent 
plea of this pioneer. 

Caldwell Cook was a schoolmaster, and his theory arose out of his 
practice. The present writer has not the same advantage, and in 
practical methods of teaching he must defer to practitioners like 
Cook and Dewey, Ferrifere and Piaget, Homer Lane and A. S. Neill 
—defer and refer. Their experiments are full of false starts 
and temporary failures, hut they represent the only road upon 
which there has been a positive advance in the direction indicated 
by our more theoretical and a priori consideration. It is my belief 
that their failure to convince the world at large—a world which de- 
’ The Play Way (London, 1917), pp. 16-17. 
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mands quantitative results, in marks and certificates, rather than a 
lighting up of the chambers of the imagination, is due to their neg¬ 
lect of a priori considerations. These pioneers have proceeded ex¬ 
perimentally and intuitively; some of them, Dewey in particular, 
have erected a pragmatic philosophy on the results of their exper¬ 
ience; hut they have not sought the basis of a method, as Rousseau 
did, in the objective facts of human nature. If the art of education 
is to foster growth, we must first discover the laws of growth; and 
these are the laws of harmonious progression, of balanced relation¬ 
ships, of achieved pattern. The application of these laws to inorganic 
matter is creative art; their application to the living organism is 
creative education. 

The indications of method which follows are suggested by these 
general principles. I believe that many of them have been proved 
practicable by the pioneers I have mentioned, and are being proved 
and improved every day by ‘progressive’ schools in every part of 
the world. But though presented in a somewhat dogmatic form, 
I fully recognize that they stand or fall, not by their theoretical 
coherence, hut by the extent to which they succeed in establishing 
the wholeness and well-being of the community. 

10. THE INFANT SCHOOL 

The guiding princifile of the infant schooE should be iindiffez-en- 
tiated play activity. The parent, or the teacher in loco parentis, ob¬ 
serves the whole activity of the child. There is no division into classes 
except for convenience of supervision, and no division into subjects, 
except to provide variety and maintain interest. 

At this stage the undifferentiated function of the teacher is al¬ 
ready recognized. The official Handbook, for example, states bluntly 
that ‘there is no place for the specialist art teacher in the Infant 
School’, and suggests that ‘the teacher’s part is one of sympathetic 
encouragement rather than direct teaching’. Indeed, in stating the 
principles underlying the curriculum, the Handbook recommends, 
in a general way, most of the methods of teaching approjoriate to an 
aesthetic education—-for example, ‘rhythmical training’. ‘Such 
training commonly takes the form of bodily movement to music, and 
this is the natural way of introducing it... a good preparation for 

® The same principle -should begin to guide us already in the Nursery 
School, and generally does in so far as these nursery schools are established 
on enlightened lines. See Phoebe E. Cusden, The English Nursery School 
(London, 1958), for a detailed account of the enlightened methods now 
being followed in Great Britain. 
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the various forms of dancing . . . through singing or chanting, with 
or without the accompaniment of music, or playing in percussion 
bands, the sense of rhythm will be strengthened.’ After referring to 
the importance of giving the children first-hand experience, and of 
encouraging them to translate their experience into language, the 
Handbook recommends other forms of expression. ‘The children 
should have full opportunity to express their ideas and experiences 
through drawing and painting, through handwork, and through 
miming and other dramatic action. In these ways they can often ex¬ 
press themselves more completely and find an outlet for the natural 
impulse to create something. Through music, dancing, the saying of 
poetry, or through practising various kinds of decoration and design, 
they can find vent for feelings of which they are hardly conscious 
themselves, but which are none the less real.’® 

In this way the Handbook recognizes all the four forms of aes¬ 
thetic activity of which we suggest that pre-adolescent education 
should consist. It fails, however, to relate these forms of activity to 
an integral conception of the functions of the maturing mind, and 
introduces some undue emphasis on those ‘skills’ (speaking, reading, 
writing and numbering) which are purely instrumental, and best ac¬ 
quired incidentally, in the course of originating activities. What the 
Handbook admits in the case of arithmetical calculation, that ‘skill 
of this kind may be cultivated at the expense of the very thing that 
makes it worth while’, is a general principle which holds good for all 
other forms of skill. 

It is not within my competence to speak of actual methods of 
teaching, but it is obvious to any interested observer that everything, 
in this system as in others, depends on the nature of the relationship 
established between teacher and child. A good teacher can do much 
to redeem a bad system; a good system will be damned by a bad 
teacher. In this connection I cannot do better than quote the words 
of Marion Richardson, a great teacher who has made the teaching of 
art her special sphere: 

‘The artist discovers in the world around him (that is to say, in his 
raw material) relationships, order, harmony—just as the musician 
finds these things in the world of sound. This cannot be done by the 
conscious, scheming, planning mind. Art is not an effort of will but a 
gift of grace—^to the child at least, the simplest and most natural 
thing in the world. Whenever people are sincere and free, art can 
spring up. . . That is why the child’s happiness or otherwise in 
the presence of the teacher is all important, and why the school of 
® lf)58 eilition, p]). 91-2. 
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to-day is, or shouldbe, the perfect setting for children’s art. It is not 
too much to say that unless relationshijj amounting to love exists be¬ 
tween teacher and children, children’s art, as it is now understood, is 
impossible. 

‘How does this love translate itself into action? For wort such 
as is seen here is not “free expression’’ as generally understood, 
which may be merely unconscious, imitation, but a disciplined 
activity in whicli the teacher’s own imaginative gifts play a very 
important part. 

‘There is no single answer to this question, the one which every¬ 
one asks. Each teacher finds his individual solution to the problem 
and those wlio can spare time to visit the schools will be struck by the 
variety and flexibility of modern methods. One essential is estab¬ 
lished. The good art teacher will always take his children and their 
drawings completely seriously. Perhaps this counts for more than 
anything else and is the means of inducing the children to demand 
the very best of themselves. They need, especially as they approach 
self-consciousness, the authority of a grown-up to convince them 
that their own art is worth wliile and to warn them against accepting 
the ready-made and second-hand whicli surrounds them on every 
side. This seriousness comes easily to the teacher as he realizes that 
his work with children may in the end provide for him a key to the 
understanding of art in its widest sense.’^® 

These words were written with the teaching of drawing and de¬ 
sign in mind, but they apply equally well to the other three branches 
of education—music and dancing, drama and craft. For whatever 
aspect of education we take, and at whatever stage, the rapport 
established between the teacher and the child is the all-important 
factor. The growth of confidence, the elimination of fear, the binding 
force of love and tenderness—^these are the elements with which a 
teacher must work. Not only the assimilation of knowledge, the ac¬ 
ceptance of discipline, and the realization of the self depend on the 

‘Note’ puljlished in connection with an Exliilntion of Children’s 
Drawings in the County Hall, London, 12th July, 1958. For- further details 
of the same teacher’s methods and ideals, see an article on ‘Children’s 
Drawings and Designs’ in the jinnual Report of the London County Council 
Vol. V (1956), pp. 5-6. Many other articles could be quoted in which 
teachers give accounts of their methods in teaching art which are of general 
value. The following have struck me as particularly useful: ‘The Creative 
Mind inEducation’, by R. Donbleday [New Era, Vol. 17, No, 2, February, 
1936); ‘A Summary of Art Teaching’, by E. H. Sthyr [Athene, Vol. 1, No. 1, 
1939); ‘The Value of Art teaching in School’, by Michael b’eild [Athene, 
Vol. 1, No. 5, 1941); ‘ArtTeachingin Preparatory Schools’, by Michael Carr 
[ibid.)\ and the series of articles on ‘Studios at Work’ in the same journal. 
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right development of these psychological processes, hut what is even 
more important, the integration of the individual with the group or 
society to which he belongs. The converging researches of several 
schools of modern psychology are making this fact crystal clear, and we 
ignore it at the final peril of our shaken civilization. As one of the most 
profound of tliese psychologists has said, ‘the abiding problem and 
central task of mankind has been maturation and the harmonization 
of his love-needs with his appetite-needs and the attaining of maxi¬ 
mal satisfaction in both. It is a task which must be pursued simul¬ 
taneously in the develojjing, adapting individual, and in the ever- 
changing community, culture and tradition. Repression can be prac¬ 
tised by the individual, and, “in a complementary manner”, .sup¬ 
pression by the group. This negative solution, however, is irnper- 
raanent and precarious in both cases, and what is really required is 
a double process of adjustment, i.e. the individual to society and 
society to the need of the individual. One might even define the 
ideal culture and social organization as that which gives the maxi¬ 
mum socially permissible freedom of expression and development to 
human nature (the minimum restriction and coercion) along with 
the most effective substitution and suppressions where this is inevi¬ 
table.''^'^ First the parent, and then the teacher, is the agent of this 
process of adjustment, and love is the tempering flame. What we 
teach—if we teach successfully—are but so many substitutes and 
compensations for the forces which originally fused the child and 
mother in organic unity. We succeed in so far as we create a wider 
organic unity whose bonds are no less real and instinctive. 

11. THE PRIMARY SCHOOL 

These remarks have led us far beyond our immediate subject, 
which was the principles of teaching in the infant school. But the 
same principles are valid for the primary school, and indeed for all 
stages of education (the institution of tutor at Oxford or Cambridge 
is an admission of the principle that good teaching depends on the 
establishment of a relationship of mutual confidence between teacher 
and pupil). And here it must be stated that a continuity of method is 
essential to the system of education I am advocating, and that a con¬ 
tinuity of method implies an unbroken hierarchy of teachers. To 
anyone who approaches the present educational system with an open 
mind, one of its most striking anomalies is what can only be des¬ 
cribed as a ‘caste’ division of the teaching staff. The gulf between the 
Ian D, Suttie, Origins of Love and Hate, pp. 125-6. 
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uncertificuted and certificated, the elementary and secondary 
teacher, is deep and unbridgeable. And its consequence is a disas¬ 
trous schism in educational evenness of development if between the 
primary and secondary stages of education the child passes, not 
merely from the environment and amenities of one type of building 
to those of another, but also from teachers with one standard of train¬ 
ing to teachers with quite a different standard. The abruptness in 
the change in the pattern of hehaviour, and the difficulty of the re¬ 
quired readjustment, must create unnecessary and harmful psycho¬ 
logical reactions in the child—reactions which are reflected in invid¬ 
ious social distinctions and divisions. It is probably the child’s first 
introduction to those elements of snobbery and exclusiveness which 
are to be the basis of his imperfect citizenship. 

There are teachers who by disposition and capability are more 
suited to the teaching of infants, and others who are more suited to 
the teaching of adolescent youths, and the hierarchy should be dif¬ 
ferentiated to provide for a variety of vocational aptitudes. But it 
should be one hierarchy, related to one system of training, and pro¬ 
viding within its limits the possibilities of promotion and develop¬ 
ment which should be characteristic of all democratic institutions. 
Even from the point of view of the children, it should be possible 
for a teacher to carry on through the various stages into which the 
educational system is divided. It is conceivable, that is to say, that 
the same teacher (of drawing, for example) would move with his or 
her class through all the stages of primary or secondary education. 
We want a conception of the teacher as group guardian, rather than 
as a dispenser of information about a particular subject; and the in¬ 
tegrity of the group is probably a far more powerful educational 
factor than a progressive grading of teachers. This is a subject which 
must be discussed at greater length on another occasion, the only 
point which it is necessary to stress now being the continuity of the 
process of education. We must desist from the common habit of re¬ 
garding the elementary and the secondary school child as two dif¬ 
ferent animals, for whom different cages and different keepers must 
be provided. It is the same child, from birth to maturity, and its edu¬ 
cation should be a single undivided process. 

It follows, therefore, that the fourfold method which began in the 
infant school should continue in the primary school. The child is 
maturing, absorbing new experiences, new sensations; his eidetic 
world is beginning to crystallize around concepts, growing in num¬ 
ber and utility. His education must keep pace with these organic pro¬ 
cesses, increasing in range of materials, complexity of movements, 
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scope of discipline. But the moulds do not break: they expand. Draw¬ 
ing, as we have seen, expands and develops naturally; its richness of 
content compensating for the blankness of conceptual knowledge. 
Verbal and musical expression increase in the same ratio of com¬ 
plexity, with unity or integration as the continuing aim. But the 
greatest development will he in dramatic exjsression and in con¬ 
structive activities. The ‘project’, taking in wider and wider aspects 
of experience and relevant knowledge, will dominate whole weeks 
and even terras of the school programme.^^ It will begin to embrace 
history and geography, economics and sociology. It will call upon the 
constructive abilities of the children, and these in their turn will in¬ 
volve increasingly difficult problems in measurement and calcula¬ 
tion, in surveying and building, in physics and chemistry. Incident¬ 
ally, the school itself, as a theatre, arena or background, becomes an 
element in education; and its care, its heating and lighting and venti¬ 
lation, and above all the cultivation of the school garden or farm, 
provide the opportunity for teaching those elements of science and 
natural history which are appropriate to the primary stage. 

This, it will be said (now as always) is fine in theory, but is it prac¬ 
ticable? Its practicability has been proved by many experiments, 
which only fall to reach the ideal because they are partial, and un- 
co-ordinated by any general theory of human development or social 
organization. But as evidence of the practicability of this kind of edu¬ 
cation I would prefer to quote, not any of those experiments in pro¬ 
gressive education carried out under artificial conditions of selection 
and environment (whose value is not questioned), but a description 
of a one-room rural school inspected by an American educationalist. 
It comes from an unpublished study carried out by Florence Tilton 
under the direction of Dr. Leo Brueckner and Dr. Wesley Peik, of 
the University of Minnesota;^® 

‘I am thinking now of a lovely little white schoolhoiise set on a hill 
surrounded by a wood in Hennepin County, Minnesota. The instant 
I entered that doorway I knew I had entered a school where art was 

For practical suggestions for this method of teaching, see Projects for 
the Junior School, by R. K. and M. I. R. Polldnghorne and Beatrice Clem¬ 
ents (London, 1941). I am aware that serious criticisms have been made 
of the project method of teacliing, but they seem to be based on a formless 
type of project. As we remarked in discussing the play method, everything 
will depend on the shape or pattern given to such activities, and on the 
nature of the interest evoked. 

A Field Study of Art Fcachinjst in. One-Room Bnral Schools of Henne¬ 
pin County, Minnesota, 1936. Quoted in the Fortieth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education (1941), pp, 587-8. 
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a part of daily liying. The formal set arrangement of desks, so com- 
monin one-room schools, was banished. Instead, desks were grouped. 
All along one wall was a large frieze with figures painted in what 
was very evidently child work. The colour scheme was restful; the 
teacher was dressed in good taste; well-arranged hooks added colour 
to the room; there was an air of happy comradeship as the children 
made covers for a history booklet. The teacher began plying me with 
art questions. She was concerned about how appreciation was to be 
developed without pictures. She expressed the opinion I had long 
held that arranging a display of child work was something children 
should do themselves because they could learn thus how to balance 
sizes and shapes of paper in a given space. She was aware of the op¬ 
portunities for teaching colour in their daily life. When questioned 
about how she organized her work, she said she taught one subject 
such as lettering to the entire group, but varied the work, giving 
simple applications to the small children, more difficult ones to the 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades, and the most difficult applications to 
the seventh and eighth grade children. 

Tn this school art is an integral part of living. Children are taught 
to be conscious of beauty in all things. They endeavour to make 
their environment beautiful. They accept appraisals of school work 
for its artistic merit as naturall}' as they accept appraisals of speech. 
They believe that all things, to be effective, must be beautiful. They 
learn how to create beauty through daily choices in dress, the ar¬ 
rangement of their books and playthings. They enjoy colour, sim¬ 
plicity of line, dark and light pattern and forms of many kinds 
through association with beauty. These they find in nature, in pic¬ 
tures, in sculpture, in architecture, and in manufactured articles. 
They experiment with modelling in clay, in wood, and in plaster. 
They weave simple patterns on looms they themselves have made. 
They express their imaginative ideas both as individuals and as 
groups. Through working together to accomplish common objectives 
of beauty for their school, they learn how to subordinate selfish de¬ 
sires to group objectives. They are developing hobbies and interests. 
When a study is made of a foreign country, they learn what types of 
costumes are worn, what are the typical colour arrangements, how 
the forms of artistic expression of a people are influenced by their 
geographical background, the facts of their history, their emotional 
characteristics, and their economic status. In all social studies the 
contributions of art are studied. The teacher thinks of art as one of 
the areas of learning, developed through four approaches; namely, 
the appreciative, the creative, the informational, and the technical. 
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There is a well-adjusted balance between work designed to foster 
self-expression and opportunities to make art choices. All work is 
child-originated. There is no dictation, no tracing, very little copy- 
workj but much more imagination, much work for the development 
of mental images. The power to do things skilfully is kept growing 
throughout the school period. The children are taught those know¬ 
ledges and abilities judged by experts to be most socially useful. This 
teaching is by the rural teacher, not by a special art teacher.’ 

Such, it seems to me, is the realizable pattern of education, in 
London or New York as well as in tlennepin County, Minnesota. 
That single-handed rural teacher, working in a one-room school, is 
the model for all teachers, elementary or secondary, even univer¬ 
sity. I will add nothing to the force and Platonic truth of this one 
example. 

12. THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

The secondary school is but a continuation of the primary school 
and of its methods of teaching. A wider field is covered, and it is 
worked with an increasing degree of correlation. But a new factor 
begins to make itself felt. Society, which has always been the frame¬ 
work within which the pattern of the school is designed, but which 
has presented itself as a vast human aggregate, now demands a 
closer attention. It is then seen to be a highly complex organism, 
consisting of a multitude of Interlocked but differentiated cells, each 
performing a separate if interdependent function. The child is ap¬ 
proaching the age at which he must decide into which of these cells 
he will fit himself when he leaves school. The rest of his education 
should then prepare him for his place in society, and make his transi¬ 
tion from school to society natural and easy. 

It may be said in the first place that the majority of these cells will 
assimilate their human plasm without any special preparation be¬ 
yond that provided by a general education such as that we have out¬ 
lined. Education should have given the individual that wisdom 
which comes from insight and sensibility, and it is the cell itself— 
that is to say, the activity or craft—which moulds the basic wisdom 
to its particular needs. Such is the justification of a continuous edu¬ 
cation, uniform throughout the primary and secondary stages. It 
endows the child with the general faculties which fit it for society. 

But other cells in the social organism have a more specialized func¬ 
tion. They need, not merely wisdom, but an acquired technique, de¬ 
pending upon intensive learning in a particular subject. That is to 
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say, before the individual can he assimilated to the exceptional cell 
which he has selected, he must be prepared by a further period of 
education. The question which educationalists have to determine, 
for each particular function, is the age at which this special training 
should begin. 

In most cases it should obviously begin before the end of the sec¬ 
ondary stage, especially if we extend the secondary stage to the age 
of 18. A pupil who proposes to pass to a school of medicine at the age 
of 18 should have specialized in certain branches of science before 
reaching that age. But rightly conceived, secondary education is not 
inconsistent with such preliminary specialization. ‘Technical in¬ 
struction must be considered not as the rival of a liberal education 
but as a specialization of it, which, whether it comes earlier or later 
in the scholar’s life, ought to be, as far as possible, made a means of 
mental stimulus and cultivation, and will he most successfully used 
by those whose intellectual capacity has been ah-eady disciplined by 
the best methods of literary or scientific training.’ This sentence 
comes from the 1895 Report of the Royal Commission on Secondary 
Education (p. 285), and is quoted with strong approval in the Spens 
Report (pp. 58-61). A further passage from this early Report (pp. 
155-6) is even nearer to our own point of view: 

‘Plato in the Protagoras draws a distinction between the man who 
learns the arts of the grammarian, the musician, or the trainer as a 
craftsman, for trade, and the man who learns them as a private per¬ 
son or freeman, for education or culture. But even culture is not an 
end in itself: it makes the private person of more value to society and 
to the State. All secondary schools, then, in so far as they qualify men 
for doing something in life, partake more or less in the character of 
institutes that educate craftsmen. Every profession, even that of 
winning scholarships, is a craft, and all crafts are arts. But if Secon¬ 
dary Education be so conceived, it is evident that under it technical 
instruction is comprehended. The two are not indeed identical but 
they differ as genus and species, or as general term and particular 
name, not as genus and genus or as opposed terms. No definition of 
technical instruction is possible that does not bring it under the head 
of Secondary Education, nor can Secondary Education he so defined 
as absolutely to exclude from it the idea of technical instruction.’ 

The problem is therefore one whicli is covered by the phrase 
‘flexibility of curriculum’. The course of education, primary and 
secondary, should provide for the gradual revelation of individual 
aptitude, and this requires a curriculum flexible enough to meet the 
emergent needs of each child. At present the curriculum tends to be 
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a more or less rigid frame on which the unformed mind is forcibly 
stretched: it demands conformity to a single pattern of behaviour, a 
predetermined standard of ‘intelligence’. We should rather look 
upon the curriculum as a more or less infinite scale of interests upon 
which the individual mind of the growing child can play its melody, 
according to its impulse to self-expression, self-realization. It is only 
when that melody can be distinctly heard that we can determine, 
with any justice, the future of the child and the special training or 
technical instruction which that future will require. 

Incidentally, this metaphor maybe continued in illustration of the 
general philosophy of education expressed in this book. The melody 
(the inspiration) provides the theme upon which the composer 
builds up, according to the laws of music, his fugue, sonata, or sym¬ 
phony (the composition). The individual temperament of the child, 
revealed by its self-expressive activities, is the basis which must be 
found before the teacher can build up, by his laws of education, a 
harmonious society of free citizens. 

The Spens Report recommended the establishing of a new type of 
higher school of technical character, wholly distinct from, yet equal 
in status to, the traditional academic Grammar (Secondary) School. 
The age of recruitment for these schools should he 11-I-, and the 
method of recruitment the same as for the ‘Giaramar’ schools. From 
ll-p to 15-1- the curriculum in these proposed schools should be 
broadly of the same character as the curriculum in other types of 
secondary schools. From 15-f and onwards (i.e. to the age of 16-t-) 
‘the curriculum should be designed to provide a liberal edu¬ 
cation with science and its applications as the core and in¬ 
spiration’. 

The Report admits that such a curriculum does not differ greatly, 
if at all, from that of the science side of the normal Grammar School; 
the difference would lie in the interpretation to be given to the 
subjects in a school with a technical emphasis, and would imply 
‘a first-hand knowledge of the application of science both to the pro¬ 
cesses of manufacture and to the operation of the devices and plant 
manufactured’. 

This tendency to segregate ‘grammar’ from ‘science’, academic 
instruction from technical instruction, conflicts with the general 
psychological considerations put forward in the earlier part of this 
book. We discussed in Chapter II the wholly disastrous effects of a 
logical bias in education—a bias which the segregation of the ‘gram¬ 
mar’ school (the very name chosen for it is significant) is designed to 
perpetuate. The Spens Committee proposes to correct this bias by the 
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creation of an independent system of ‘technical’ education. The re¬ 
sult will be to create one more unbalanced social type, with the new 
possibility of organized conflict with the grammatical type. For there 
is no reason to suppose that a technically educated individual will 
confine his mental processes to questions connected with the engin¬ 
eering and building industries. Indeed, we can already see, especially 
in America, the emergence of a specifically technical intelligence 
which claims to think in its own way on all aspects of existence. Es¬ 
sentially materialistic, it extends its almost wholly unconscious phil¬ 
osophy into the spheres of economics and history, and sees no reason 
why its Weltanschauung should not be made the basis of politics.i^ 
There are exceptions, but fundamentally the technocrat denies that 
‘values’ (aesthetic, ethical or religious) are a constituent of the ob¬ 
jective world. Such people will not admit that these subjective atti¬ 
tudes represent facts of nature which must be included in a strictly 
sci entific system. B at science itself must in the end recognize that any 
division between the facts of mental life and the facts of physics (the 
assumed basis of the division between grammatical and technical 
education) is arbitrary. The process no less than the aim of education 
should be as integral as these natural facts. 

It is for this very fundamental reason that any division of second¬ 
ary education is to be deplored. The true solution is to provide, with¬ 
in an integral scheme of full secondary education, sufficient flexi¬ 
bility in the curriculum so that not only the specific needs of the 
individual are met, hut also the specific needs of society, as repre¬ 
sented by the industries prevailing in the region in which a particular 
school is situated. That is to say, to take extremes, there would not 
be much point in making provision for a subject like engineering 
drawing in a secondary school in a rural district; nor for teaching the 
elements of agriculture in London or New York. The curriculum of 
the secondary school should always have what might be called 
regional relevance. 

But to return to the main contention of this chapter: the curri¬ 
culum should not he conceived as a collection of subjects. At the 
secondary stage as at the primary stage, it should be a field of crea¬ 
tive activities, with instruction as incidental or instrumental to the 
aim of these activities. If at the infant stage these activities may be 
described as play activities, and at the primary stage as projects^ 

Their position has been defined by Wolfgang Koehler in The Place of 
Value in a World of Facts. 
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then at the secondary stage they merge into constructive 
works 

At the conclusion of their hook^® which reviews some of the earlier 
experiments with this tendency carried out in America, John and 
Evelyn Dewey make some general observations which coming from 
practical educationalists of their reputation, may serve to reinforce 
the more theoretical considerations put forward here: 

‘Mere activity, if not directed toward some end, may result in 
developing muscular strength, but it can have very little effect on 
the mental development of the pupils. . . The children must have 
activities which have some educative content, that is, which repro¬ 
duce the conditions of real life. This is true whether they are study- 

This suggestion has the very welcome support of Mr. J. A. Lauwerys in 
an article contributed to The New Era (Vol. XXII, pp. 200-6, 1941): ‘It 
might be wise to return to the principles of the p'isher Act, the chief ob¬ 
jection to which was that it was born before its time. 'Would it be possible 
to lead adolescents gradually into gainful occupation, e.g., could they do 2 
hours remunerative work at 13, 4 hours at 16, 6 hours at 18? The advantages 
of such a scheme are even more obvious than its difficulties, which are 
chiefly organizational in kind, and thus fairly easily overcome. Control 
would remain with the Educational Authority, not with the employer, and 
any money earned should be spent for the benefit of the children.’Mr. 
Lauwerys adds a footnote with a surprising but very apposite quotation 
from Karl Marx {Capital, Vol. I, Part 4, Chap. XIII): 'If the element of ex¬ 
ploitation could be removed from it, child labour ought to become an essen¬ 
tial part of education. “As we can learn in detail from a study of the life 
work of Robert Owen, the germs of the education of the future are to be 
found in the factory system. This will be an education which, in the case of 
every child over a certain age, will combine productive labour with in¬ 
struction and physical culture, not only as a means for increasing social 
production, but as the only way of producing fully developed human 
beings’’.’ It will be remembered that Bernard Shaw came to a similar con¬ 
clusion in ‘Parents and Children’ (the Preface to Misalliance)-. ‘There is 
every reason why a child should not be allowed to work for commercial 
profit or for the support of its parents at the expense of its own future; but 
there is no reason whatever why a child should not do some worlt for its 
own sake and that of the community if it can be shown that both it and the 
community will be the better for it. Productive work for children has the 
advantage that its discipline is the discipline of impersonal necessity. The 
eagerness of children in our industrial districts to escape from school to the 
factory is not caused by lighter tasks or shorter hours in the factory, nor 
altogether by the temptation of wages, nor even by the desire for novelty, 
but by the dignity of adult work, the exchange of the humiliating liability 
to personal assault from the lawless schoolmaster, from which the grown¬ 
ups are free, for the stern hut entirely dignified pressure of necessity to 
which all flesh is subject.’ 

Schools of To-morrow (1915), chapter XI. 
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ing about things that happened hundreds of years ago or whether 
they are doing problems in arithmetic or learning to plane a board. 
The historical facts which are presented must be true, and whether 
the pupils are writing a play based on them or are building a viking 
boat, the details of the work as well as the main idea must conform 
to the known facts. When a pupil learns by doing he is reliving both 
mentally and physically some experience which has proved impor¬ 
tant to the human race; he goes through the same mental processes 
as those who originally did these things. Because he has done them 
he knows the value of the result, that is, the fact. A statement, even 
of facts, does not reveal the value of the fact, or the sense of its truth 
—of the fact that it is a fact. Where children are fed only on book 
knowledge, one “fact” is as good as another; they have no standards 
of judgment or belief. . . Thus we see that it is a mistake to suppose 
that practical activities have only or even mainly a utilitarian value 
in the schoolroom. They are necessary if the pupil is to understand 
the facts which the teacher wishes him to learn; if his knowledge is 
to he real, not verbal; if his education is to furnish standards of judg¬ 
ment and comparison.’ 

Flere, as elsewhere, Dewey is thinking chiefly of the inculcation of 
moral values—the moral value, for example, of working for the 
sake of what is being done rather than for the sake of rewards. Whilst 
not seeking to deny the moral value of these methods of education, 
the psychological truth is that their primary value is aesthetic. Know¬ 
ledge is presented to the child through the senses, in acts, and it is 
in the degree that these acts acquire a significant pattern that they 
are memorized and utilized in the biological process of mental 
growth. The point is that the perceptions involved are the same for 
beauty and for understanding. We come back to the theory of Pro¬ 
fessor R. M. Ogden, quoted in an earlier chapter (see page 61). The 
internal structure of behaviom’, in so far as that behaviour is effec¬ 
tive, skilful, and therefore retained, is essentially aesthetic. Or, in 
his words: ‘the adequacy of any response in which the dominant 
feature is not the discernment of an objective but a course of action, 
is determined by the aesthetic feeling which marks it. Furthermore, 
this feeling does not attach to any arbitrary action resulting from 
repetition, but only to such rhythms of response as constitute what 
we have metaphorically called “a melody”.And that is the whole 
justification of education by means of practical activities—that there¬ 
by the responses which are appropriate aiefelt as such, and the essen- 

10 Psychology ami Eduvalion, pp. 14'l'-5. 
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THE NATURAL FORM OF EDUCATION 
tial rhythm of life is unconsciously and inevitably acquired.^ ’ 

In the end, therefore, we are unable to suggest a theoretical justi¬ 
fication for any essential difference in the educational methods of 
prinaary and secondary schools. There is an increase in scope and 
complexity, but growth and the assimilation of experience are con¬ 
tinuous, and the methods of fostering them do not change. But as the 
transition from school to society occurs—and it may occur at ages 
ranging from 15 to 25—so the school experience becomes the social 
experience. There should be no essential break—the process of 
learning should lead imperceptibly into the process of earning. At 
one moment the individual is a schoolboy, at another a productive 
member of the community; but it should not be easy to determine 
the moment of transformation. 

This is not to deny that the stages of the pupil’s progress should 
be marked by some form of test or diagnosis, and to this problem we 
shall devote a separate section (see pages 241^9). But first we must an¬ 
ticipate the criticism that the integral curriculum, which might be 
approved for the primary stage of education by a majority of edu¬ 
cationalists, cannot be said to make adequate provision for the neces¬ 
sary contents of a secondary curriculum. The plea for specialization 
or departmentalization at this stage is insistent and almost unani¬ 
mous. 

To this criticism we can reply generally that any system of edu¬ 
cation which is truly integral is also universal. That is to say, no sub¬ 
ject is alien to it, since it takes the whole of knowledge as its proper 
sphere, and each developing individual absorbs with ease those 
aspects of knowledge which are most relevant to his mental dis¬ 
position. 

Let us for a moment envisage the actual organization of a second¬ 
ary school based on our integral pattern. Under the headmaster 
there would be four senior masters, or masters of method, in charge 
of the four main activities—drama, design, music, craft. 

Under these four masters of method would be a number of assis¬ 
tant-masters, for whom the old-fashioned name of preceptor might 
be revived, for their function would be to take their place at the head 
of a class or group of pupils, and initiate them into particular aspects 
of the group activities. Under the master of design would come a 
preceptor in drawing; under the craft master, preceptors in mathe- 

I regard it as one of the curiosities of philosophy that when John 
Dewey, late in life, came to the subject of aesthetics {Art as Experience, 
London, 1934), he nowhere, in the course of an imposing treatise, estab¬ 
lished a connection between aesthetics and education, 
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madcs and science; under the music master, preceptors in eurhyth¬ 
mies and dancing; and under the master of drama, preceptors in 
history, literature and elocution. 

Such an organization of the curriculum provides for all the exist¬ 
ing subjects, with the possible exceptions of geography, foreign 
languages, certain aspects of science, and scripture. 

But these gaps are more apparent than real. Geography is cer¬ 
tainly best taught by the project method; by the construction of scale 
models showing typical physical features, by the actual surveying of 
a tract of country, and in conjunction with historical projects and 
pageants. It falls naturally into the integral pattern. So do those 
various aspects of science which might seem to risk being neglected 
if subordinated to a craft-master. Biological subjects inevitably 
find a place in the kind of projects we have in mind; for it should 
be realized that the whole school must itself be conceived as 
a project—as, indeed, the final integration of all the activities 
taking place within its confines. And the school, as we shall see later, 
is to be conceived as an organic community, to every practicable ex¬ 
tent self-supporting. The ideal school will have its gardens and its 
farm, and it is in connection with these productive activities that a 
large part of natural history will be taught. 

Foreign languages are admittedly not an organic function of the 
school community, except in circumstances which it would be too 
idealistic to envisage. I refer to the suggestion that, as a practical 
measure for promoting international understanding, a widely de¬ 
veloped scheme of exchange pupils should be instituted between the 
various countries of Europe. Then the learning of languages would 
become a practical necessity for purposes of inter-communication, 
and the presence in each school of children speaking a foreign but 
native language would be the most effective way of teaching that 
language to the other children, always remembering the basic 
method of group activities to which we are committed. Otherwise 
languages would play a subordinate part under the master of drama: 
they would be taught in connection with the dramatic historical pro¬ 
jects relating to a particular country. 

This admittedly reduces languages, especially dead languages, to 
a relatively subordinate position in the secondary school curriculum, 
but in the present writer’s view it is difficult to see any justification 
for the considerable position they now occupy. It is a problem with 
many aspects, some of them difficult and most of them extremely 
controversial. Probably the only aspect upon which there would be 
general agreement is the purely literary one. If our object is to gain 
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an intimate knowledge of the aesthetic values of a foreign literature, 
and perhaps to some extent an equally intimate knowledge of the 
refinements of thought expressed in that language, then it can only 
be done by learning the language, and learning it thoroughly. It is 
also possible that the exact use of one’s own language depends to 
some extent on an adequate knowledge of the roots which that 
language has in the languages of the pasL.^® But in any case, 
knowledge of that kind cannot be acquired at the secondary stage 
of education, except by exceptionally gifted individuals: it is, in fact, 
a subject for specialization, and as such is one of the divagations 
which may begin at the secondary stage, but which can only be com¬ 
pleted at the technical or university stage. 

But the teaching of languages, dead or living, is not usually de¬ 
fended on aesthetic grounds. It may be promoted on commercial or 
utilitarian grounds, in which case it is again a subject for specializa¬ 
tion. But more usually it is recommended as a ‘formal traininsr’ or 
‘mental discipline’. It is this aspect of the teaching of languages, 
especially dead ones, which has led to such extensive and often em¬ 
bittered controversy. 

Obviously we cannot deal with this problem at any length in the 
present study. The reader must be referred to the memorandum by 
Dr. H. Hamley which is given as Appendix V to the Spens Report 
and to the extensive literature there detailed. But we may take it as 
established by experimental psychology that there is no evidence at 
all to show that training in one subject produces a general ability 
which can then be transferred to, i.e. applied to, a totally different 
subject. All abilities are individual and specific, conditioned by the 
data in each particular case. This does not altogether dispose of the 
value of formal training, as Dr. Hamley makes clear, but it does 
mean that the claim of any particular subject must be examined on 
its merits, and in accordance with its verifiable results. The value of 
a language as a disciplinary or formal training must be compared 
with the value of logic or mathematics; there is evidence to suggest 
that the more conscious mental science of logpc or mathematics may 
have a far more direct result than the indirect method of mental 
training involved in learning Latin or Greek. For our part we would 
also say that the merits of each subject must be judged in relation to 
the psychological disposition of the individual pupil. There are cer¬ 
tain types which are mentally impervious to languages or mathe- 

This neglected aspect of the problem was discussed by T. S. Eliot in 
bis Presidential Address to the Classical Association, 1942. (Printed by 
the Oxford University Press.) 
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matics. Further, the subjects must be considered in relation to the 
age of the pupil; what might have value at the age of fifteen might 
have disastrous effects at the age of ten. What, in effect, we return 
to, are the psychological considerations put forward in our third 
chapter. The fallacy underlying all the pleas for formal training or 
mental discipline is merely one more aspect of that pedagogical ideal, 
which, as Jaensch pointed out, ‘rests on the untrue assumption that 
productive logical thinking proceeds because of the laws of logic and 
also has its psychological basis in them, since it proceeds in accordance 
with them, and its results agree with them’. The truth is that pro¬ 
ductive logical thinking, even in the most exact sciences, ‘is far more 
closely related to the type of mind of the artist and the child than the 
ideal of the logician would lead us to suppose’. The whole tenor of 
our researches shows that there is neither creative art nor productive 
thought without an identity of concept and percept, a fusion, as 
Jaensch calls it, of the person with the object, ‘so that every lifeless 
system of signs ranged in between is felt to be a hindrance’. Jaensch 
then adds a sentence which clinches the matter for us here: ‘The 
grammatical structures of language are such a system of signs, unless 
concrete imagination infuses life into them.' Our contention therefore 
is, that unless language can be related to the concrete imaginative 
projects under which we subsume the whole educative process, lang¬ 
uage should not play any considerable part in general education. 
That they can be related to such projects is our belief, but the rela¬ 
tion is then one of concrete poetic values, and never of formal 
training. 

This leaves us with scripture as the only subject in the curriculum 
not accounted for in our integral pattern. In so far as scripture means 
religious education, it will be dealt with in the concluding chapter. 
In our meaning of the word, religion is the final degree of integ¬ 
ration, the stage at which the individual consciousness becomes com¬ 
pletely integrated with the collective consciousness of the group. But 
if by scripture is meant the literary and historical contents of the 
Bible, then it falls naturally into the same pattern as the general 
categories of literature and history. Its relative position in these cate¬ 
gories will be determined by our sense of human values. 

15. THE NATURE OF INTELLIGENCE 

We come finally to the problems associated with mental and schol¬ 
astic tests. If the reader has already seized the implications of our 
general argument, he will now realize that for us these are essen- 
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daily unnecessary problems. But let us consider them in some detail. 
There are really three distinct problems. 

(a) Education is a national investment. It is a trust vested in a 
department of state, and the state (or more concretely, its 
citizens) must be satisfied that the system is productive—that 
it is making better and more useful citizens than ever existed 
before a system of compulsory education was introduced, or 
would exist if the system were now abolished. What is re¬ 
quired is a general test of social relevance or utility. 

(b) Education is a progressive hierarchy. Certain callings need a 
more prolonged intensive course of education, and therefore 
tests must be devised to grade pupils so that the best go high¬ 
est. This is a vertical differentiation. 

(c) Education is a preparation for life. It must prepare the youth 
of the nation for a suitable vocation, and therefore tests must 
he devised which sort the human material into appropriate 
callings. This might he described as a horizontal differentia¬ 
tion. 

These three distinct problems are usually confused. They are con¬ 
fused by the scholastic procedure itself, for there are not three types 
of test, but only one. Whether by examination tests, or by wliat are 
sometimes called ‘diagnostic periods’, the aim of all such procedures 
is to measure a quantity called ‘intelligence’. 

In his brilliant analysis of this term, Professor Spearman has shown 
that in modern usage it simply does not possess any definite meaning 
at all. Once it was dissociated from the classical concept of intellect, 
which has been defined as the power to conceive universal ideas, in¬ 
telligence was abandoned, in Spearman’s forceful phrase, to the 
psychology of the streets. It is no part of our present purpose to dis¬ 
cuss how any exact meaning or scientific dignity is to be restored to 
the concept: it is sufficient to point out that it has no agreed mean¬ 
ing, and that the multitude of tests designed to measure it can there¬ 
fore present no results of universal validity. 

Examinations and tests are defended, however, as a rough and 
ready measure of ‘utilizable skill’, and in so far as this is a social and 
pragmatic aim, it may be accepted as the only practicable method of 
classifying individual abilities. But the value of the test will be al¬ 
most in inverse ratio to the presence of anything we could describe 
as ‘intellect’. That is to say, test of the speed and accuracy of a short¬ 
hand-typist, or the skill of a motor-driver, can be accurate enough 
for all practical purposes. But once we pass to tests of ability of a more 
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general kind, we must be resigned to the inevitable presence of wide 
degrees of unreliability and inconsistency. The researches of the In¬ 
ternational Examinations Inquiry Committee have shown that the 
greatest difficulty exists in assessing precisely those subjects like the 
English essay or history in which a high quantity of ‘mental energy’ 
is involved; and even ‘the general idea that mathematics and science 
subjects can be marked with greater precision than humanistic sub¬ 
jects is apjDarently not founded on a sound basis’. 

It may be confidently asserted, that so long as our criterion of in¬ 
telligence remains so vague, no method of testing intelligence, 
whether by examinations, boards of examiners, individual exami¬ 
ners or psychological tests, can he devised. The conclusion of the 
Inquiry Committee was that ‘it is as impracticable to recommend an 
a priori cure for the defects of the present examination system as it 
would be to recommend an a priori cure for q disease. It is only by 
careful and systematic experiment that methods of examination can 
be devised not liable to the distressing uncertainties of the present 
system’.®® But experiments however careful and systematic will be 
futile so long as we remain undecided about the ultimate purpose of 
examinations. As methods or instruments of precision examinations 
can conceivablj^ be made both consistent and valid; but what is the 
substance to be measured, and how much of it will qualify for effi¬ 
ciency? 

It is significant that the Examinations Inquiry Committee set a 
high value on the English Essay examination, though the marking 
of it is proved to be very inconsistent. Their reason for this prefer¬ 
ence is that they feel that the essay examination covers elements of 
craftsmanship and quality which ai-e not tested by the examinations 
in other subjects. The Committee even tried the experiment of hav¬ 
ing a series of essays marked solely by ‘impression’, thus admitting 
the possible validity of a purely subjective criterion. (The results 
showed that marking by impression tended to be lower than marking 
by details, and at the same time to involve greater discrepancies, due 
entirely to the different standards of the various examiners.) What 
is implied by this admission is, of course, the significance of certain 
aesthetic elements, and it is a pathetic confession that only in the 

The Marks af Examiners (London, 1956), p, 243. Cf. also the follow¬ 
ing publications of this Committee: An Examination of Examinations, by 
Sir Philip Hartog and Dr. E. C. Rhodes (1935); Essaps on Examinations, 
by Sir Michael Sadler, A. Abbott, P. D. Ballard, Cyril Bart, C. Delisle Burns, 
Sir Philip Hartog, G. Spearman and S. D. Stirk (1936). 

Op. cit., p. xviii. 
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English essay, and then only ty chance, does this element receive 
any recognition in, for example, the most important of all intelli¬ 
gence tests—the Special Place Examination by means of which the 
Local Education Authorities determine which pupils from elemen¬ 
tary schools are to have the benefit of secondary education. 

It will not be found that the aesthetic element, or sensibility in 
general, plays much part in psychological or pedagogical definitions 
of intelligence. Rousseau’s distinction between the raison sensitive 
and the raison intellectuelle has been forgotten, and all theories of 
intelligence are based on the supposition that reason is always in¬ 
tellectual. The fact that the child is not capable of intellectual reason¬ 
ing makes no difference to educational theorists, who proceed on the 
assumption that he must be made capable of it. Even Spearman, who 
formulates as one of this three principles of cognition, that ‘when 
two or more items (percepts or ideas) are given, a person may per¬ 
ceive them to be in various ways related’, does not seem to realize 
that the qualifying phrase which I have italicized admits an entirely 
new principle. It does not suffice to admit, as he does, that the rela¬ 
tions may be arranged either randomly, or systematically. It does not 
suffice to dignify a systematic arrangement with such names as 
‘form’, ‘pattern’, ‘configuration’ and the like. The significant fact to 
be recognized is that an arrangement is perceived to have a pattern 
or necessary configuration only by the exercise of that faculty we 
call sensibility or insight. Nor do we need to rely on the much 
questioned postulates of ‘faculty’ or even of ‘Gestalt’ psychology to 
justify the reality of this mental process: it is the foundation of all 
discriminative behaviour, and of all learning.®^ 

Now it may be argued that if we test what has been learned by the 
child, we thereby test the ability to learn and the quality of what is 
learned, that is to say, the ability to evaluate what has been learned. 
But this is obviously an error. ‘What has been learned’ is the sum of 

The process has been beautifully defined by R. M. Ogden: ‘Beginning 
with a vague whole, the articulateness of which is somehow felt to be 
greater than the articulateness of its surroundings, the response of the 
organism will focus upon any outstanding or prepotent feature of this 
whole. This outstanding feature, or focus, is an accent of excitement; it 
may be inherent in the whole, or it may be arbitrarily introduced by ex¬ 
ternal conditions that permit one direction of response and deny all others. 
In either case, the organism learns to respond to a direction within the ap¬ 
prehended whole. In other words, the organism perceives a gradient in the 
particularized situation-response. The quality and nature of this gradient, 
once it is perceived, is transferable, and its prepotent aspect will thereafter 
dominate any future situation in which this same gradient is given.’ 
Psychology and Education,, p. 260. 
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what has been retained by the memory, and no one has yet ven¬ 
tured, I think, openly to identify intelligence with memory— 
though many tests of intelligence seem to be based on such an as¬ 
sumption. (Incidentally, memory itself is not independent of aes¬ 
thetic factors. I was once present at a demonstration of phenomenal 
memory, at which the subject showed himself capable of reproduc¬ 
ing the recurring decimals of n to any extent; after proceeding for 
several hundred ‘places’, he could take up the series at any given 
point ahead. On being questioned, the subject confessed that he re¬ 
membered the figures by means of a ‘rhythm’. The close relation of 
musical and mathematical ability is significant from this point of 
view.) 

The quality of what is learned, and the ability to recognize de¬ 
grees in quality of what is learned, cannot be tested by quantitative 
means. In recognition of this fact various tests have from time to 
time been devised for testing aesthetic response, or artistic appre¬ 
ciation, the best-known being the Meyer-Seashore Test. My own 
experience in using these tests at Edinburgh University was not very 
encouraging. Whilst in a small number of cases uniformly positive 
reactions were obtained, the results in the majority of cases were of 
a baffling inconsistency, and the element of‘chance’, due to guessing, 
was obviously considerable. All such tests depend on the presentation 
of contrasts; the choice is between a balanced pattern and an un¬ 
balanced pattern; between coherent and incoherent designs; be¬ 
tween harmonizing and discordant colours; and so on. It is possible 
to make the distinctions by rational processes of thought, with no 
subjective feelings involved; moreover, the distinctions have a cer¬ 
tain generic character which is soon ‘learnt’. This latter objection 
applies particularly to those tests which assume a conventional 
standard of good and had taste. The subject knows, or soon per¬ 
ceives, that ‘simplicity’, for example, is regarded by the tester as a 
virtue, and the simpler form (as between two teapots, for example) 
is chosen on this basis of a priori knowledge, and not on the basis 
of any direct feeling or sensibility. 

It is a sufficient commentary on. the whole conception of intelligence 
tests that the Goodenongh Test, which uses children’s drawings as a basis, 
and wliich produces results which can be closely correlated to the standard 
intelligence tests (Stanford-Binet, Army Alpha, Trabue Completion, etc.) 
explicitly excludes the aesthetic element. ‘Artistic standards have been en¬ 
tirely disregarded,’ is the emphatic declaration of the deviser of the tests. 
An intelligent drawing is not necessarily a beautiful drawing; nor a beauti¬ 
ful drawing necessarily intelligent. It is a paradoxical assumption, but it is 
characteristic of the attitude adopted in all intelligence tests. The para- 
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A general objection to examinations and tests of all kinds is that 
they require a special localized effort and intensive preparation for 
this effort which is an uncertain test of general ability. A man who 
can win the 100 yards sprint cannot necessarily walk twenty miles a 
day. It is for this reason that various educationalists have proposed a 
‘diagnostic period’, either as a supplement or alternative to the test 
and examination. Over a certain period the pupil’s general activities 
are observed and unobtrusively assessed. No doubt such a method is 
subject to the same human fallibility as any form of examination, 
for it involves an examiner’s subjective judgment, but it is certain 
that the results are more valid. But even this method will be useless 
unless it takes sensibility no less than intellect into account. 

If the diagnostic period is used in conjunction with the methods 
of teaching advocated in this chapter, it cannot fail to take sensibility 
into account. There is only one way of judging an individual’s part 
in a group activity, and that is by observing its co-operative integ¬ 
rity. It either fits or does not fit into the pattern. The awkward child, 
the insensitive child, the undisciplined child—in short, what in the 
psychology of the streets is called the unintelligent child—-will stick 
out like a broken spoke in a wheel. 

We should examine for unfitness, not for fitness; for regrouping, 
not for promotion. The group activities of the school should be or¬ 
ganized to correspond with the multiform activities which make up 
the variety of our social life. In some ‘cell’ of this macrocosm the 
most Ismaelitish, the most delinquent child will find his comrades, 
and together they will discover their pattern, their esprit de corps, 
and with this discovery, the possibility of growth and achievement. 

Returning to the three aspects of the problem which we outlined 
at the beginning of this section, our general survey should now en¬ 
able us to see, firstly, that the social value of education cannot be 
measured by the ‘intelligence’ of individual units; education is a 
preparation for communal activities, and the best education, from 
the point of view of society, is the one which leaves the individual as 
a freely co-operating unit in a group. If we are to keep the social 
relevance of education in mind, co-operation, and not competition, 
must be the guiding principle. 

The progressive differentiation of individuals is a natural result of 
growth or maturation. If it is necessary to separate the sheep from 

loglsm seems to be the following: science can only deal with measurable 
quantities; science is identical with intelligence; therefore intelligence is 
limited to measurable quantities. 
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the goats at any stage, then this should be done on a vocational basis. 
As children are gradually absorbed into society, from the age of 15 
or 16 onwards, the residue go on to higher stages of education. But 
children should not be evicted at any stage, on the assumption that 
their education is completed, and that society must find a place for 
them, if only in the ranks of the unemployed. The leaving-age must 
be determined by the chosen vocation, not the vocation by the age. 
If this principle is accepted, then the distinction between a vertical 
and a horizontal differentiation of ability is seen to disappear. All 
differentiation is horizontal, according to diagnosed interest and ap¬ 
titude; and the vertical is merely the stem which continues to rise 
after the lateral shoots have branched off. 

For the wider concept—which includes sensibility and insight as 
well as intellect and reasoning, the perception of a pattern in re¬ 
lational cognition, and not merely the awareness of the discrete re¬ 
lations, the raison sensitive as well as the raison intellectuelle —-for 
this concept we need a better word than ‘intelligence’. Virtue might 
do, if, like Aristotle, we were to make a clear distinction between in¬ 
tellectual and moral virtue. But Wisdom, which originally implied 
the knowledge of the way or shape of things, and not so much judg¬ 
ment in matters relating to life and conduct (the original root is still 
preserved in words like ‘likewise*, ‘otherwise’, ‘nowise’) would seem 
to be the right word, if we could free it from its association with the 
Old Men of Gotham and other wiseacres. But nothing is more diffi¬ 
cult than the task of renovating a debased word. It is in any case a 
task that must be left to timej here we can do no more than define 
the quality. ‘Who is as the wise man? and who knoweth the inter¬ 
pretation of a thing? A man’s wisdom maketh his face to shine.’ 
The Bible associates wisdom with understanding, with what we call 
enlightenment, and enlightenment is the true aim of education. Its 
organic aspect is maturity. ‘Ripeness is all’—the attainment of per¬ 
fect maturation in all mental and physical faculties; such is the final 
cope of our teaching. 
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APPENDIX D 

THE PLACE OF ART IN A UNIVERSITA" 

(From n-n Inaugural Lecture given by the Author at the University of 
Edinburgh on i5th October 1951) 

the place of art in the teaching of our universities has not a very long 
history. Its beginning may be dated precisely to the foundation of the 
Slade Professorships at Oxford, Cambridge, and London in 1869. Ruskin 
was the first Slade Professor at Oxford, and in his inaugural lecture lie laid 
down ideals which, if they had been followed, would have done much 
to redeem the subject from the neglect it has always suffered in England. 
The initiative and encouragement given to art studies by the foundation 
of the Slade professorships has never developed into any considerable school 
of art scholarship, nor is it easy to trace any cultural influence on the 
general standard of English education. The Slade professorships have 
declined rather than increased in influence, and the average graduate of 
an English vmiversity remains abjectly ignorant of one of the primary 
divisions of human culture. The reason for this stultification of a noble 
purpose is, I think, obvious; the place of art in a university education will 
depend on the recognition given to it in the normal curriculum, and unless 
it is recognized that the history of art is as valid in the completeness of 
a general culture as the history of literature, or of politics, or of science, 
it is hopeless to expect the student, besieged on every side l)y necessary 
studies, to take up another study, equally complex and time-exacting, 
in a spirit of love and sacrifice. But now, sixty years after the foundation 
of the Slade professorships, there is some change of heart. At Oxford a 
Diploma in the History of Art has recently been instituted, and the Slade 
professorship has thus been given real sanction, though not a sanction 
equivalent to an honours school. At Cambridge the subject is being fostered 
by a very vital school of architecture, and London has taken an even 
bolder step. Through the generosity of Mr. Courtaidd, a separate faculty 
for the history of art has been founded, with an institute and all the 
equipment essential for the prosecution of research. This is comparable 
with the normal equipment of a German or American university, and 
really marks the beginning of a new era in English art historical studies. 

Whether art is a subject which can be properly submitted to such 
intensive scientific study is often questioned, and before giving you my 
own opinion, I would like to ask you to glance at the position in Germany, 
where the study of art in the univez’sities is more highly organized by far 
than anywhere else. In Germany, with one exception, every university 
in the country (and there are thirty of them) has a separate faculty for 
the history of art. The first faculty was founded not long before the Slade 
professorships, so we might say that whilst the whole of this immense 
development has been taking place in Germany, England has made no 
progress at all. At each German university there is an average of about 
twenty undergraduates studying for a Doctorate in the History of Art, 
and as many as sixty or seventy taking the subject as a component in an 
ordinary degree. At large universities like Berlin, Leipzig, and Munich, 
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the staff in the Department of Art alone numbers as many as eight or 
ten professors and lecturers. 

This emphasis on the study of art in German universities may come as 
a surprise to some of you, but I do not think that we need necessarily 
regard the development as in every way admirable. There are two aspects 
of the question. There is the effect which such teaching has on the practical 
life of the student, and there is the effect which this intensive scholarship 
has on the proper function of art in education. These are two very different 
problems, and I will, if you allow me, enlarge on them a little. 

The first involves a very general and very acrimonion.s subject—the 
extent to which a university education should lie directly vocational. 
In the inaugural lecture I have already mentioned, Rusldn laid it down 
that ‘the ahjc-ct of instruction (at a university) is not primarily attainment, 
but discipline: and that a youth is sent to our universities not to be 
apprenticed to a trade, nor even always to be advanced in a profession, 
but always to be made a gentleman and a scholar’. That seems to us now 
a very romantic ideal, having very little relevance to the social organization 
of the modern state. Several years before Rusldn delivered his lecture, no 
less a person than Cardinal Newman had admitted that the 'gentleman’ 
was an ‘antiquated variety of human nature and remnant of feudalism’. 
And it was Cardinal Newman who, on the same occasion, laid down the 
true ideal of a university education. ‘Onr desideratum,’ he said, ‘is not the 
manners and habits of gentlemen—these can be and are acquired in various 
other ways, by good society, by foreign travel, by the innate grace and 
dignity of the Catholic mind—hut the force, the steadiness, tlie compre¬ 
hensiveness and the versatility of intellect, the command over our own 
powers, the instinctive just estimate of things ns they pass before ns, 
which sometimes indeed is a natural gift, but commonly is not gained 
without much effort and the exercise of year's.’ 

This then, according to Newman, is the true ideal of a university edu¬ 
cation—the cultivation of the intellect ns such, and its object is nothing 
more nor less than intellectual excellence. Such excellence, he held, is 
not only best for the individual himself, but enables him to di.scharge 
his duties in society. This great cleric ends by describing the practical aim 
of a university course as that of training good memlrers of society. ‘Its 
art is the art of social life, and its end is fitness for the world.' When thus 
expressed, Newman’s ideal does not seem to differ much from the romantic 
ideal of Rusldn. If it is not romantic, it is at least quietist, passive. I do not 
wish to suggest for a moment that we should abandon the ideal of a liberal 
education, the ideal of an education that refuses to be servile to a narrow 
functional conception of life. But we must recognize that the character 
of life inis changed since Newman’s time. It has become much more 
urgent, more practical. Youth to-day is faced, not by the complacent world 
of Victorian prosperity, but by a world of bankrupt states, a world dis¬ 
traught by political revolutions, by economic uncertainty, by the dis¬ 
appearance of ethical authority. The world still needs its scholars, pursuing 
learning for its own sake; but how can the world guarantee its scholarship 
if the very foundations of society are insecure? The university must fit its 
students for society, says Newman. But what if there is no society for which 
they can be made fit? We have been forced to the conclusion that what 
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the world needs to-day is not the disinterested scholar so rnnch as the man 
of action; the mind trained to fvilfil a particular function; equipment for 
a definite vocation. 

That has been the inevitable tendency of university education during 
the last few decades. It is a tendency which has been resisted, and will 
continue to be resisted, by those who are passionately devoted to the liberal 
ideal in education. I do not for a moment suggest that such resistance is 
mistaken, or in vain. I share the same ideal. But I venture to think that 
our strategy is mistalccn. I think we must frankly recognite the priority of 
vocational training in our universities; but having recognized it, I think 
we must then do all in our power to counteract its evil influence upon 
character and disposition. 

There is no need for me to emph.asize those evil effects. The single- 
track-mind is one of the most pitiable objects in the modern scene. It is 
not merely that a limited outlook distorts the general vision, and makes 
the specialist a Ijlind and ineffective member of society; but the limitation 
of mental interests embodies its own fate. The mind, maintained within 
blank walls, turns sour and stale; it ferments in its own unhappiness, 
turns to self-disgust and insipidity. Deprived so long of sensuous enjoy¬ 
ment, it awakes to find itself no longer capable of new interest and keen 
appreciations. But for the light thrown through its one narrow porthole, 
it is a dark insensitive chaos. You will all be fainiliLar with the lament 
which one of the most famous of the past students of this university, 
Charles Darwin, made in his Autobiography; it is often referred to, but 
let me quote to you once more Darwin’s own impressive words: ‘Up to 
the age of thirty, or beyond it, poetry of many kinds, such as the works 
of Milton, Gray, Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge and Shelley, gave me 
great pleasure, and even as a schoolboy I took immense delight in Shake¬ 
speare, especially in the historical plays. I have also said that formerly 
pictures gave me considerable, and music very great, delight. But now 
for many years I cannot endux-e to read a line of poetry: I have tried lately 
to read Shakespeare, and found it so intolerably dull that it nauseated me. 
I have also lost my taste for pictui-es and music.’ 

Then in the next paragraph of his Autobiography, he attempts to 
explain ‘his curious and lamentable loss of the higher aesthetic taste’: 

‘My mind seems to have become a kind of machine for grinding general 
laws out of large collections of facts, but why this should have caused the 
atrophy of that part of the bi-ain alone, on which the higher states depend, 
I cannot conceive. A man with a mind more highly organized or better 
constituted than mine, would not, I sx.ippose, have thus suffered; and if 
I had to live my life again, I would have made a rule to read some poetry 
and listen to some music at least once every week; for perhaps the parts 
of my brain now atrophied would thus have been kept active through use. 
The loss of these tastes is a loss of happiness, and may possibly be injurious 
to the intellect, and more probably to the moral character, by enfeebling 
the emotional part of our nature.’ 

The drift of what I am saying will now become evident. It is implicit 
in this lament of Darwin’s. To counteract the evils of vocational training 
and of intellectual specialization in general, it is necessary to cultivate, 
not merely the intellect as a disinterested activity, but in a far greater 
degree the sensibility. 
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I would lie grateful if you would accept, for the present, this distinction 
between intellect and sensibility. It is, I think, a distinction commonly 
used. It might be expressed in another way as the distinction between 
knowledge and taste, but I do not, in either formulation, want to imply 
a separation of the mind and the senses. A healthy intellect or reason is 
every hit as dependent on the exercise of the senses as is a healthy taste. 
I mean rather the distinction, made use of by Professor Whitehead, be¬ 
tween intellectual analysis and intuitional apprehension. You may remem¬ 
ber that towards the end of Science and the Modern J'Vorld Professor 
Whitehead considers this very problem of the lialance of general and 
specialist education, and comes to the conclusion, that the make-weight 
which balances the thoroiighness of specialist intellectual training should 
be of a kind radically different from purely intellectual analytical know¬ 
ledge. He can see no solution of the problem in a combination of the gross 
specialixed values of the mere practical man, and the thin specialized values 
of the mere scholar. ‘Both types liave missed something; and if you add 
together the two sets of values, you do not obtain the missing elements.’ 
What Professor Whitehead asks for is a faculty for the direct perception 
of the concrete achievement of a thing in its actuality, and he finds this 
faculty in aesthetic apprehension; but merely passive apprehension is not 
enough. We must foster creative initiative. Impulse as well as sensitiveness 
is essentia], for ‘sezrsitiveuess without impulse .spells decadence, and 
impulse without sensitiveness spells brutality’. And the habit of art he 
defines ns the habit of enjoying vivid values. 

There, I think, we have an ideal which we can apply in a university 
through its Chair of Fine Art, hut before I develop tliis theme, let us 
return to the German scene again. 

The high place which the study of the history and theory of art has 
taken in the German educational system has led to an intensive organiza¬ 
tion and definition of the subject. It has led to a division into three well- 
defined methods of approach, which we might describe as the psycdio- 
philosophicai, the morphological, and the historical. The first method 
makes its approach from the subjective activity involved in the appreciation 
of art, and is aesthetics properly speaking. The second method of approach 
is purely objective and is concerned with the work of art itself—the prob¬ 
lems of technique, the anatomy of form, and so forth. This is the general 
science of art, and in German has a distinct label—allgemeine Kunst- 
wissenschaft. The third method is the historical method itself. 

Aesthetics, although it has a limited experimental field, must to a large 
extent rely on introspection as a method of study, but it can he further 
distinguished as either descriptive or formal; that is to say, it attempts 
either to explain the psychological process of the mental activity involved 
in art, or to formulate logical definitions and laws of an a priori kind. 
Naturally, in the country of Kant, formal aesthetics does not lack its modern 
adepts, hut the general tendency has been more realistic. The science of 
art (Runstwissenschaft) is again divided into the general and the particular 
—the general science studying the common forms of art irrespective of 
their material manifestations, the particular science taking one particular- 
art, and analysing it with special reference to its peculiar technical 
attributes. This more specialized branch of the science of art has been 
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greatly fostered within the last fifty years by the development of institu¬ 
tions like museums and art galleries, all of which have taken on the 
character of research stations for this progressive science. Then, altogether 
apart from aesthetics and the science of art, you have the general hi&tory 
of art, which is, of course, studied in great detail, period by period. And 
there are many periods in the history of art. You will now see how it is 
possible to employ as many as ten professors and lecturers in the Art 
Department of a single German university. 

No one is more grateful than I am for the mass of erudition and research 
which lias been lavished on this particular subject, the history and theory 
of art, hy German scholars. They are supreme in this field, and all our 
studies are dependent on their work. As pure scholarship one can have 
no possible reserves in praising all this activity. A new field of exact 
scholarship and intellectual analysis has been created, but from the point 
of view which I arn now considering, that is to say, the place of art in 
a liberal education, it appears that we have merely added another voca¬ 
tional course to the number already competing for the interest of the 
student. A new professional career has been created—that of the Kunst- 
forsclier, the art expert and museum curator. It is a profession which 
must ill the nature of things be limited in numbers, and even if we add 
to it the numerous class of art teachers, we still find the profession utterly 
unable to absorb the large numbers of students who every year pass 
out from the German universities with degrees in the history and theory 
of art. That seems to reduce university education to an absurdity; specialism 
expanding beyond the real needs of the community, and so passing into 
the world a graduate who has neither the social adaptability of the graduate 
with a general education, nor the utility of an economically justified 
professional .scientist. 

I do not think there is any prospect of a similar over-production in this 
kingdom. Tlie new Courtauld Institute in London should suffice to pro¬ 
duce year by year as many professional art experts as the country can 
absorb; and it is to be hoped that eventually some liaison will be created 
between the Institute and any other universities where a Chair of Fine 
Art exists, so that any student who wishes to adopt the profession of the 
art expert may pass on to the Courtauld Institute through a recogniz.ed 
channel. That is to say, the Courtauld Institute should act as a clearing¬ 
house for the advanced art scholarship of the whole kingdom, 

If that is generally accepted, it leaves our course much clearer. It 
leaves us free, in fact, to cultivate in this University, and through this 
Chair of Fine Art, the very element which Professor "Whitehead demands 
as a corrective to the evils of specialized education. Let us return to his 
words; 

‘What is wanted is an appreciation of the infinite variety of vivid values 
achieved by an organism in its proper environment. When you under¬ 
stand all about the sun and all about the atmosphere and all about the 
rotation of the earth, you may still miss the radiance of the sunset. There 
is no substitute for the direct perception of the concrete achievement of 
a thing in its actuality. We want concrete fact, with a high light thrown 
on what is relevant to its preciousness. 

‘PVhat I mean is art (^and aesthetic education). It is, however, art in such 
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a general sense of the term t)»at I hardly like to call it by that name. 
Art is a special example. 'What we want is to draw out habits of aesthetic 
apprehension. . . . The habit of art is the habit of enjoying vivid values.’ 

It might seem that the qualification made in the latter part of this 
quotation detracts a little from the application I now want to make. 
Art, says Professor 'Whitehead, is a special case of what he means. He 
wislies to encourage a much wider use of the aesthetic faculties; to make 
the aesthetic apprehension whicli vve exercise normally in the case of 
a work of art the general habit in our apprehen.sion of reality. 

Let us admit that qualification, lint how else, I would like to ask, can 
you develop and train the habits of aesthetic apprehension hut by means 
of the appreciation of poetry, music and the Fine Arts. And the apprecia¬ 
tion of the Fine Arts is incomparably the most olijective, the most practical 
and infinitely the most valnaidc of these methods. This may he shown in 
two ways: there is first the significance of the Fine Arts in the general 
culture of a nation; and there is a special quality in the Fine Arts which 
not only explains this significance, but enables ns to apprehend it in a 
peculiarly direct manner. From the first point of view, we may say that 
only in the Fine Arts do you get an adequate and definite embodiment 
of what might be called public virtue. Again let me remind you of Ruskin, 
whose name I must continue to invoke: ‘The art of any country (he said) 
is the exponent of its social and political virtues’ ‘With mathematical 
precision (he said in another lecture), subject to no error or exception, 
the art of a nation, so far as it exists, is an exponent of its ethical state.’ 
Now, however we define virtue (and it is possible that our conception of 
it would be very different from Raskin’s). I think this statement of his, 
which is almost the central dogma of his whole teaching, is true in the 
precise degree claimed by Ruskin. 

There must, of course, be some tlofinite reason for the superiority of the 
Fine Arts in this respect—^for their superiority as an index to cidture. 
I think that reason may be found in the fact that in the Fine Arts you 
have spiritual sensilhlity in direct contact with matter. All other arts 
are expressed immaterially; music and poetry are created within the 
mind, and though they must he communicated through a medium, that 
medium is only a bridge of symbols between the mind of the poet and his 
reader, Isetwcen the musician and the listener. But in the Fine Arts the 
concept and the medium are one; there is no symbolic language; you 
cannot conceive your work of art except in terms of a solid and tangible 
material. That compels the artist to a definiteness which is not merely 
a definiteness of meaning, but also of matter. The values are all objective; 
necessarily so. The work of art is indeed what Professor Whitehead 
desires: the concrete achievement of a thing in its actuality, with a high 
light thrown on what is relevant to its precLousness. 

The Fine Arts, therefore, represent culture at its most coherent stage; 
and a work of art embodies the values of that culture with the greatest 
possible vividness. The enjoyment of art is thus the most valuable way 
in which we can draw out habits of aesthetic apprehension. 

That, it might he said, is all very well as an ideal, but we are practical 
educationalists. The deed of foundation of the Watson Gordon Chair 
of Fine Art lays down that ‘the Professor occupying the said Chair for the 
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time being sliall l)e bound to give a course of instruction to students by- 
lectures during the University session on the history and theory of the 
Fine Arts including Painting, Sculpture and Architecture and other 
branches of Art there-with connected*. Ide must give such a course of 
instruction; and at the end of his course he must examine his students 
to sho-w how they have benefited by his instruction. lie must produce 
■wdiat are known as practical results. Can this be done by teaching the 
enjoyment of art? Enjoyment—is that the object of a university course? 

I believe that it is, and I -would lilte to suggest to you briefly a way in 
which I think a course of instruction in the Fine Arts can give enjoyment 
and at the same time fulfil the practical requirements of a university 
curriculum. 

The dominant motive of the course is to be the development of sensitive¬ 
ness in relation to works of art. But a course must have coherence and 
direction. These could be provided either hy a theory of art, or by the 
history of art. I think it is better to take the history of art as the underlying 
structure, because any theory of art must be largely personal, and though 
all teaching is inevitably personal, and indeed should be personal if it is 
to be inspiring, yet in this matter of aesthetic apprehension it is, above all, 
necessary to create in the student a form of activity rather than to inspire 
an attitude. That form of activity is itself very personal, because, as 
I have already indicated, it is intuitional in nature and not rational or 
analytical. I believe that the mind, free from all intellectual prejudices, 
needs no other preparation for the appreciation of art. I would therefore 
begin a course on the History and Theory of Fine Arts by asking my 
students to free their minds from every conception they may have formed 
of the nature of art. I would then, with the help of the wealth of illustra¬ 
tion whicii is now available to a lecturer in the history of art, begin to 
show them examples of what art has been, beginning at the beginning, 
with the art of primitive man, and coming down the ages, through Asia, 
Egypt, Greece, and 'all the lands of the earth wherever a culture has 
arisen, until we meet the art of our own time. On the way we should note 
how the art of each period enlightens the culture of eacli period; we 
should note the formation of styles and the cultivation of mannerisms; 
we should trace the influences which spread from age to age and from 
land to land. We should, too, with reference to individual works of art, 
note how the artist has exploited his material; the beauty of each tech¬ 
nique and the function of each work of art in relation to the life of the 
people, their economy and their religion. All these things we should note 
in a possessive spirit, because a wox'k of art, like a living organism, cannot 
live in isolation from its environment, and the works of art which we are 
to enjoy must all be living works of art. In such an atmosphere, which is 
not an atmosphere of analysis and research, but, I insist, an atmosphere 
of creative initiative, the aesthetic sensitiveness is awaltened, the habit of 
enjoyment is formed. 

But the process must not end there. Art, just because it demands an 
intuitional apprehension, cannot be dismissed as history. It is a present 
activity, and I should regard my duties as but half done if, in teaching the 
enjoyment of the art of the past, I did not also lead my students to enjoy 
the art of the present day. Art to-day is a testimony to our culture, a witness 
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to its positive qualities and to its limitations, just as the arts of the past 
are to the calturcs of the past. We cannot fully participate in modern 
consciousness unless we can learn to appreciate the significant art of our 
own day. Just hecause people have not learned in their youth the habit 
of enjoyment, they tend to approach contemporary art with closed minds. 
They sul:)ndt it to intellectual analysis when what it demands is intuitive 
sympathy. They have no pureness of heart and therefore they cannot 
share the artist’s vision. That is a sad state, and it seems to me that it is one 
of the primary functions of a university like this, which sends out its 
thousands of young men and women to be tlie teachers and preceptors of 
their fellow-men, to send them out with open eyes and active sensibilities, 
so that what they see they may enjoy. For what they seeing enjoy [id quod 
visum placel), that is art. It is one of the qualities of enjoyment that it is 
infectious, and everywhere we should try to diffuse an awareness of the 
vividness of this habit of enjoyment which is art. It will then be possible 
to lift our heads above the ugliness which, like the rising flood after a 
storm, has followed in the wake of the Industrial Revolution. These 
island.? were once beautiful, and full of pleasures; the ugliness that then 
descended on them was a disease of the spirit. It was due, more than to 
anything else, to the divorce w'hich philosophy and even religion made 
between spirit and matter. Art, even more than any other faculty, is 
stultified by such a divorce, for art is literally, ns I have already insisted, 
spirit informing matter. If you no longer lielieve that spirituality can form 
an organic unity with matter, then you can no longer believe in art. 
It is surely a significant fact that the decay of art in Europe has proceeded 
step by step with tlic growth of dualistic doctrines in theology, philosophy 
and science. I am not suggesting that the way to recover our art, to bring 
beauty laack to life, is to readopt a medieval religion, or a pro-Cartesian 
philosophy, and to ignore the logic of science altogotlicr. All forms of 
sentimental medievalism are false to the spirit of the age. But if only 
as a scientist in my subject, I am compelled to observe that in historical 
times art has been a force in a nation’s life precisely when a certain form 
of religion has been a force; and it docs not suffice to say merely some 
form of religion, because many forms of religion are inimical to art. The 
religion must bo one whicli postulates the organic unity of spirit and matter. 
Only in such a way can religion inspire that I'cspect for the senses, that 
cultivation of joy, that communal delight in colour, music and harmonious 
movement, which is the mark of all great artistic epochs. Hitherto we have 
been too much accustomed to regard art as dependent on religion, hut from 
the point of view I am expressing, it is possible to regard religion as equally 
dependent on art, and I am sure that on a liroad survey of the history of 
religion and art, this mutual dependency could be established. In the end, 
art should so dominate our lives that we might say: there are no longer 
works of art, but art only. For art is then the way of life. 
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Chapter Eight 


THE AESTHETIC BASIS OF 
DISCIPLINE AND MORALITY 


One of the most important tasks of culture is to submit man to the in¬ 
fluence of form, even in his merely physical Ufe\ to make this life 
aesthetic by introducing the rule of beauty wherever possible-, because 
only from the aesthetic, and not from the physical state, can morality 
develop.—Schiller 

1. THE TRADITIONAL CONCEPT: (A) MILITARY 

T he word ‘discipline’ had originally the same meaning as edu¬ 
cation; it was the instruction imparted to his disciples by a 
master of any subject. When education ceased to be personal and be¬ 
came general or systematic, the subjects taught (literature, rhetoric, 
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, music, etc.) were known as the 
liberal disciplines or arts. We have already seen how these discip¬ 
lines gradually degenerated into artificial studies far removed from 
the organic realities of human life: and at the same time that edu¬ 
cation lost its biological function—the inculcation of a natural and 
harmonic control of body and soul—it assumed, as a compensation 
for its failure, the right of arbitrary compulsion. Society was no 
longer, either ideally or practically, based on natural law: its codes, 
stabilized from habits and conventions, became an end in themselves, 
and the business of education was to subdue the untamed spirits, the 
‘unruliness’ of young children, and to train them to conformity. 
Education became, in Tolstoy’s deeply perceptive phrase, the ten¬ 
dency to a moral despotism raised to a principle’, the expression of 
the ‘tendency of one man to make another just like himself So far 
has the concept of discipline degenerated that its present meaning 
could not be stated more concisely than in the words of the Concise 
Oxford Dictionary: ‘order maintained among schoolboys, soldiers, 
prisoners, etc.’ The discipline which was the receptive relationship 
1 Pedagogical Articles, p. 110. Quoted by McCallister, The Growth of 
Freedom in Education, p. 5. 
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of pupil to master has become identifiable with the barking of a 
sergeant-major on the barrack-square. 

It may be that in fact the application of a discipline of force is no 
longer typical of our schools. It is said that the rule of the birch and 
therodis over,but if so it is a revolution which has never been osten¬ 
tatiously celebrated by schoolboys. But even if the cruder conceptions 
of discipline no longer prevail in civilized communities, there is still 
considerable confusion between what we might call the educational, 
the moral and the military implications of the term. 

From a military point of view, discipline has been defined as ‘en¬ 
forced obedience to external authority’, and is made dependent on 
a system of punishments and rewards. Discipline ‘always involves 
control exercised from outside’, and is for that reason distinct from 
morale. ‘Wherever there is discipline, the punishment is inflicted by 
some authority outside the man or the group that is submitted to 
discipline. Whenever the authority comes from inside the man him¬ 
self, we get morale rather than discipline, though the distinction is 
less sharp in fact than it may be made in theory.’^ 

Morale, as defined by the same authority, is ‘obedience to auth¬ 
ority under external circumstances which impose great strain, the 
source of authority being within the man, or the group, that is 
obedient’.^ 

AVhen Professor Bartlett comes to consider the methods by which 
discipline may be enforced, he distinguishes the direct method (the 
use of punishment) and the indirect method (the establishment of 
some form of unquestioned prestige), but expressly excludes the 
method of education because this leads to morale and not to discip¬ 
line. Discipline, in the military sense, has become completely dis¬ 
sociated from its original educative sense. 

We need not review the various methods of enforcing discipline, 
but it is possible, on the basis of experience, to question its efficacy. 
There is no doubt that parades, drill, badges, insignia of rank, uni¬ 
forms, are all instrumental in forming what we may call a system 
of conditioned reflexes. Individuals and groups can be trained to re¬ 
spond to such stimuli as constantly and accurately as Pavlov’s dogs. 
But such stimuli are only valid so long as the artificial conditions of 
environment under which they are normally given persist. Should 
those conditions be suddenly and violently disturbed, the carefully 
built-up automatic responses will fail. 

^ F. C. Bartlett: Psychology and the Soldier (Cambridge, 1927), pp, 118-9. 

^ Ibid, p. 152. 
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Military psychologists are aware of the necessity of constantly re¬ 
conditioning the nervous mechanism of their human material. Pro¬ 
fessor Barllett, for example, says: ‘A period of rest, interposed be¬ 
tween periods of fighting, is peculiarly demoralizing. Then is the 
time for rigorous and vigorous parade drill. This is useful, not in 
order to produce more efficiency in certain muscular exercises, and 
certainly not because these regular and stereotyped evolutions are 
directly applicable to the fighting which will follow, hut because of 
its suggestive influence in maintaining an attitude of controlled, 
alert, trained respect for authority without which no body of men 
will for long hold together and be an effective unit as a fighting 
group. 

I believe that this reasoning is decisively contradicted by the ex¬ 
perience of modern warfare, and my own observations in the last 
war led me to be extremely critical of the military theory of discip¬ 
line.® But let us return to Pavlov’s dovs for a decisive demonstration 

O 

of the breakdown of discipline under external circumstances which 
impose great strain—the breakdown, as Pavlov would say, of the 
cortical mechanism under the influence of complex external actions. 

On September 25, 1924, the city of Leningrad, in which Pavlov’s 
laboratories were situated, was inundated by remarkable floods. 
‘Water unexpectedly penetratedintothe building where the feeding- 
room of the dogs was situated. The laboratory attendants hastened 
to the rescue of the animals. Each dog was of account and was highly 
prized because of the important work in which it has been used for 
several years. 

‘The animals were kept in low cells with doors situated close to the 
floor. When the attendants arrived in the feeding-room, the cells 
were already at least two-thirds full of water. The water had forced 
the dogs to the ceiling of the cells^ they were floundering about or 
swimming in the water but there was no way out. 

‘It was by no means easy to rescue the animals. They stubbornly 
resisted, and no wonder, for it was necessary first of all to submerge 
the dog’s head under water in order to drag the dog out through the 
opening at the level of the floor. The majority of the animals had 
great difficulty in enduring these experiences. 

‘All the dogs were saved, but as a result of the flood some quite ex¬ 
ceptional consequences were observed in several animals. Pavlov’s 
collaborators, A. Speransky and Rikman, noted that after the flood 
conditioned reflexes to ordinary stimuli, such as light or sounds, had 

^ Psychology and the Soldier, p. 152. 

® Cf. Annals of Innocence and Experience (London, 1940), Chajj. 5. 
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disappeared. It was as if they had never been formed. Only very 
gradually by means of numerous repetitions was it possible to re¬ 
store these reflexes.’® 

In other words, the discipline of the dogs, built up by rigorous and 
vigorous drill, had completely disintegrated, and in exactly the same 
way I have seen the discipline of men, built up by vigorous and 
rigorous parade drill, disintegrate under the strain imposed by a 
bombardment or a hail of machine-gun bullets. We fell back, in 
those circumstances, on such morale as we liad been able to establish 
in spite of the inhuman conditions imposed by the system of military 
discipline: we fell back on what Professor Bartlett calls ‘persuasive 
leadership’, and which he thinks more appropriate to civil than to 
military life. Why he should think so is a little difficult to under¬ 
stand, for he admits that ‘morale produces a steadier, more persis¬ 
tent, less fluctuating type of conduct than discipline’ and ‘may con¬ 
tinue when all external sources of command have broken down’.'^ 
What he does not seem to admit is that the ‘obedience to external 
authority’, enforced by leaders who maintain their position by virtue 
of the established social prestige attaching to their office (the institu¬ 
tional type), or by virtue of their personal cajjocity to impress and 
dominate their followers (the dominant type), is wholly inconsistent, 
in the same individuals and groups, with the relationship of mutual 
trust and understanding characteristic of the morale established by a 
leader of the persuasive type. 

This criticism of the traditional conception of military discipline 
is fully confirmed by more recent events, more particularly by the 
revolutionary changes introduced with obvious success into the Ger¬ 
man army. The modern German army is based not only on a new 
conception of strategy and on new instruments of war, but just as 
effectively on a new conception of discipline. It is probably too much 
to expect that the drills and parades so dear to the Prussian men¬ 
tality have been altogether abolished; hut certainly they have been 
subordinated to the establishment of morale. Morale has replaced 
discipline as the basis of unity and initiative. Nothing is more strik¬ 
ing in Shirer’s Berlin. Diary than the evidence he gives of this revo¬ 
lutionary change; and if we did not have the evidence of this careful 
observer, the facts of recent military history would be eloquent 
enough for those who are not too blind to interpret them, tiere is 
what this American observer repoits: 

‘The great gulf between officers and men is gone in this war. 

® Frolov, Pavlov and. his School, pp. 214-5. 

'' Op. cit., p. 152. 
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There is a sort of equalitarianism. I felt it from the first day I came 
in contact with the army at the front. The German officer no 
longer represents—or at least is conscious of representing—a class 
or caste. All the men in the ranks feel this. They feel like memhors 
of one great family. Even the salute has a new meaning. German 
privates salute each other, thus making the gesture more of a 
comradely greeting than the mere recognition of superior rank. 
In cafes, restaurants, dining-cars, officers and men off duty sit at 
the same table and converse as men to men.’'^ 

What Shirer observed of the German Army might equally well 
have been observed, at any time during the past twenty years, of the 
Russian Army, and it is not unlikely that in tliis respect if in no other 
the Nazis have profited unconsciousl}^ from their close observation 
of the political system they so openly denounce. But outside these 
two major military forces of the modern world, the traditional sys¬ 
tem of military discipline apparently remains intact—in principle. 
It may be that it will survive the war intact: but it is more likely 
that the price of a democratic victory will he its gradual abolition. 
The paradox which associates a democratic army with an authori¬ 
tarian political system, and an authoritarian army with a democratic 
political system, cannot survive for long if a stable world order is to 
he established. 

(B) MORAL 

This is not the place to pursue our theme in its military and poli¬ 
tical implications: we shall find the truth driven home with suffi¬ 
cient force in the moral and pedagogical spheres. The possibility that 
an identical basis may be found for ethics and aesthetics has been dis¬ 
cussed positively by Schiller and negatively by Kierkegaard. I must 
here merely declare myself on the positive side of the argument, and 
refer the reader to Schiller’s ‘Letters upon the Aesthetical Education 
of Man’° for a philosophical discussion of the evidence. In the present 
context we must restrict ourselves to a brief examination of the ef- 

8 Berlin Diary (London, 19-11), pp. 545-6, Similar evidence is given by 
another American ohsei’ver, Joseph C. Harsch: Pattern of Conquest 
(London, 1942), pp. 136—8. I have dealt more fully with this aspect of the 
question in an essay on “The Cult of Leadership” [The Politics of the 
Unpolitical, pp. 13—33). 

® ‘Ueber die aesthetische Erziehung des Menschen in einer Reihe von 
Driefen,’ Saemtliche FFcr'ke, ed. Hofer, Munich, 1913, Vol. XI. There is an 
English translation in the Bohn Library (London, 1900). 
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fects of a discipline of constraint on the psychic disposition of the 
child, and to a comparison of such discipline and its effects with the 
alternative possihility of a discipline based on aesthetic activity. 

Sully warned us long ago that there has been more hasty theoriz¬ 
ing about the child’s moral characteristics than about any otlier of 
its attributes. His own conclusions were tentative and pragmatic. 
The child, he found, is on its moral side wanting in consistency and 
unity. ‘It is a field of half-formed growths, some of which tend to 
choke the others. Certain of these are favourable, others unfavour¬ 
able to morality. It is for education to see to it that these isolated 
propensities be organized into a system in which those towards the 
good become supreme and regulative principles.He realized that 
the early years are the important ones, and that the task is not one 
which can be handed over to a paid substitute or an institution, but 
is intimately bound up with the feelings of tenderness and trust in¬ 
spired by the child’s mother. 

The conclusions of psychoanalysis are not radically different, 
though they have thrown much light on tire genesis and evolution 
of moral sentiments in the child. Whether we accept the extreme 
Freudian view, according to which all moral restraint is a product of 
the actual process of mastering the Oedipus complex, or merely ac¬ 
cept the simpler and more general view which regards the acquisi¬ 
tion of a moral sense as one aspect of the necessary adaptation of the 
individual to the social group, the process always involves a phase of 
opposition for the individual. It is a conflict in which one part of his 
nature is subdued to the requirements of an external code. Whilst 
not denying the necessity of a moral code, and not at the moment 
questioning the existing formulations of that code, we must examine 
the methods by means of which it is instilled into the mind of the 
child. 

The child is amoral; he has instincts which may be good or bad 
according to our adult code. But he cannot, at the early age he first 
comes into conflict vrith it, apprehend our code in any cognitive 
sense: he can only learn to observe it by experience, which in present 
practice means the experience of a system of rewards and punish¬ 
ments. He learns to associate certain lines of conduct with reactions 
of tolerance or encouragement in the adult; other lines of conduct 
with reactions of displeasure and aggression. He learns that tire 
former acts are ‘good’, the latter ‘bad’. But what psychic deforma¬ 
tions are involved in this disciplinary process? 

Studies of Childhood, p. 266. 
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2. THE ORIGINS OF MORAL DISCIPLINE 

We like to think, and are encouraged by philosophers and moral¬ 
ists to think, that the distinction between ‘good’ and ‘bad’ is based on 
sound reason as well as common sense. According to Leon Chwistek, 
this erroneous assumption derives from Socrates. ‘In addition to his 
emphasis upon sound reason, Socrates entertained the conception of 
the perfect good. This conception is irrational and cannot be recon¬ 
ciled with sound reason. Men recognize almost intuitively the dif¬ 
ference between good and bad because they have been taught to 
make such distinctions since childhood; nevertheless such evalua¬ 
tions are superficial. 

Superficial? This is perhaps not the right word to describe a 
psychic transformation in the individual which is elaborate in its 
mechanism, takes place over a number of years, and implants in the 
mind a phenomenon so deep-seated as the conscience. We must ad¬ 
mit that the wlrole process is irrational, and that the moral systems 
which are constructed in the process are fantasies which have no 
necessary basis in observed facts. But the ‘teaching’ of moral dis¬ 
tinctions is not parallel to the teaching of subjects like mathematics 
or geography, nor is the knowledge acquired as easily demolished by 
rational criticism as Clrwistek assumes. 

We shall refer to two theories of the origin of moral behaviour in 
the child, one based on the empirical observation of children (Piaget) 
the other on the analysis of the individual (Freud), before coming to 
the fundamental criticism of Burmw and my own suggestions for an 
integration of moral and aesthetic discipline. 

The psychoanalytical account of the process, once it is expressed 
in general terms, seems both reasonable and adequate as an ex¬ 
planation of the existing conventions. We are given two fields of 
force, the individual mind and the world external to this individual 
mind. A state of mutual tension arises between these two fields of 
force, and an adjustment becomes necessary. This adjustment is car¬ 
ried out by means of two psychic mechanisms, which have been 

The Limits of Science (London, 1943), pp. 26-7. Cf. Trigant Bvirrow: 
‘It was the lot of each of us as infants or children to he given an alternative 
symbol or designation which was to cover all conditions affecting the be¬ 
haviour of man. This designation or word or idea wa.s called “good” con¬ 
duct as contrasted with conduct symbolhed as “bad”. . . Whatever was con¬ 
noted by these terms has to be taken wholly on faith. For the alternatives, 
good and bad conduct, in contrast to the physiological behaviour of the total 
organism, are utterly lacking in scientific criteria.’ The Structure of In¬ 
sanity^, pp. 38-9. 
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called introjection and projection. Introjection is the positive process 
of building up a moral sense in the individual mind; projection is an¬ 
alogous to Einfiihlung in aesthetics, and is the investing of other 
people with the moral attitudes and feelings which actually operato 
in ourselves. It is, as Susan Isaacs defines it, ‘perceiving that part of 
oneself which gives rise to internal tension and anxiety, not as in 
oneself, but as out in the external world.’ Psychoanalysts usually re¬ 
strict the term to the projection of feelings of conflict and antagon¬ 
ism, but the same mechanism surely applies to feelings of sympathy 
and attraction, and the mechanism then leads to that sl.ato of mutual 
respect from which alone, as we shall see, a stable moral discipline 
can develop. 

The mechanism of introjection begins literally with the taldng-in 
of the parent—that is to say, with the taking-in of food from the 
breast. To quote Dr. Isaacs again; ‘In his own phantasy the child 
does literally Lake not only the mother’s nipple and breast, but the 
mother herself, and the father, into himself. He loves and dreads 
them there within him. They are now a part of his own psyche, and 
yet not himsol'f, not, at any rate, his primitive wish-self. They, or 
that part of him which is identified with the parents, I’etnain parents 
even though they are within liim.’^^ Or as Dr. Isaacs expresses it 
still more explicitly: ‘A part of himself begins to act towards the rest 
as (he feels) the parents act (or may act) towards his person as a 
whole. It becomes the parents-in-him, and in his phantasies is indeed 
the parents in him. The feeling of guilt is the dread of this part of 
oneself that is the parents, that (in phantasy) judges and condemns 
and reproaches and punishes; and in punishment does to oneself all 
that one wanted to do to others. A great part of the feeling of guilt 
is thus unconscious, inaccessible to one’s ordinary self-awareness.’^® 

The child, according to this reasoning, talces the parents into him¬ 
self, and transforms them into an inner court of appeal, in order that 
he may avoid the frustration which will overcome him if he opposes 
his primitive individualistic instincts to the external world. The con¬ 
science is a mediator between the individual and the group. But why 
then should the individual be afraid of his conscience? Why this uni¬ 
versal sense of guilt and shame? 

Dr. Isaacs deals with this difficulty in a footnote which deserved 
more prominence in her book: 'It will be noted that at various points, 
I speak of the child's dread of his super-ego. This may seem strange 

Social Development in Young Children, p. 504.. 

Op. cit., p, 270. 
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in view of the fact that the super-ego itself is held to arise from the 
need to escape the overwhelming pain of frustration. Both are true, 
however. In the first instance the child becomes a parent to himself 
in order to control those instincts which if given their head, expose 
him to the pain of frustration, that is (to him) to an attack by the 
cruel, hostile parents in the external world. The function of the in¬ 
ternalized parent is to save him from retribution from the external 
parents. But since the internalized parent, or super-ego, is itself 
built upon the most primitive aggressive tendencies, it becomes also 
a source of scarcely less dread and internal danger. The cure is, thus, 
very little better than the disease. 

‘The child then seeks to get rid of this internal danger by all the 
other mechanisms at his resource, and in the first instance, by pro¬ 
jection of the super-ego itself. In the early phases of development his 
mind moves constantly back and forth between these two mechan¬ 
isms of introjection and projection, according to the external situa¬ 
tion. Moreover, both processes continue at work throughout the 
whole of his development. The child gains relief as a result of the 
jjrojection of his most primitive super-ego on to the real parents, 
since they do not in fact fulfil his most primitive phantasies, and he 
can re-introject these real people again and again, with an increasing 
tincture of reality, as his perceptions of them develop and his ex¬ 
perience is built up. There are thus many different layers to the 
super-ego, and it is the most primitive from which the greatest 
anxieties arise. 

This perhaps carries the discussion into more detail than is justi¬ 
fied in the present context. The point that is important to note about 
this theory is that it provides an explanation of the origin of the con¬ 
science, of the growth in each individual of a sense of ‘good’ and 
‘bad’, and a biological justification for the encouragement of the 
good in preference to the bad. The ideal of goodness may be irra¬ 
tional, but it does enable the individual to adapt himself without 
frustration to the society into which he is born. It might be defined 
as socialized love, just as badness is socialized hate; and both are men¬ 
tal expansions of the physical parent-child relationship. But why, 
except to satisfy a theoretical preference for antitheses, should good¬ 
ness be balanced by badness, love by hatred? 

Dr. Isaacs, it will be seen, suggests that there are instincts within 
the child which must be controlled, or otherwise they will expose 
him to ‘the pain of frustration ... to an attack by the cruel, hostile 
parents in the external world’. This dramatic presentation is justi- 

Op. cit., pp. 306-7. 
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fied as a description of what actually takes place. But is it merely 
naive to ask why the relationship of love, which is natural to the state 
of nurture and protection into which the child is horn, should ever 
be transformed into hate? Is the Oedipus complex to he regarded as 
inevitable, or as merely the product of bad educational methods in 
the home? There is an alternative view, to which I have alreadyre- 
ferred—and which I find more consonant with the facts presented 
in this book. It is the view taken by Jean Piaget, Trigant Burrow, 
Ian Suttie, and to some extent by Karen Homey and Erich Fromm. 
It is expressed in these words of Sutlie’s: ‘Both Freud and Adler . . . 
regard the infant as “bad” by nature and as having to be made 
“good” by external compulsion, or else allowed outlet for its badness. 

I consider that the germ of goodness or of love is in the individual (of 
every species which has evolved a nurtured infancy) from the very 
beginning, and that our traditional method of upbringing frustrates 
this spontaneous benevolence and substitutes a “guilt-anxiety” 
morality for natural goodness. I consider further that the traditional 
attitude is so deeply ingrained in Freud’s and Adler’s outlook on life 
that they cannot admit the existence of love as other than a prudent 
avoidance of the anger of others’. 

If in this passage we substitute ‘discipline’, for ‘traditional method 
of upbringing’, the problem gains in definiteness, for the traditional 
method is disciplinary—a system of maintaining order among school¬ 
boys, soldiers, prisoners, etc.—and does not allow for the spontaneous 
emergence of co-operation and self-government within the group. 
Naturally there is still room within such a system for ‘leadership of 
the persuasive type’, and a practical child psychologist like Dr. Isaacs 
sees that this kind of leadership is necessary to attain ‘the haven of 
friendly co-operation’. 

‘The stern parent who rules only by fear and prohibition, and does 
not offer the children the positive means of making good, cannot give 
them this haj)piness or further their social development, even 
though she checks their open hostilities. Unless she provides the 
materials for their making and creating, and encourages active social 
skill in them, thus showing her faith in their wish to make good, she 
will not be able to create an expanding social world in and for her 
children. . . . She is a true educator only when and in so far as she 
becomes the parent who offers tire means and encouragement to 
make good; that is to say, when her super-ego function works unob¬ 
trusively towards active and constructive ends in the group of 
children.’ But everything, as Dr. Isaacs would agree, depends on the 
Origins of Loue and Hate, p. 52. 
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actual means employed in this group actirity. It depends, I would 
say, on substituting for the conception of discipline, not only 
the relationship of mutual love, but also techniques of creative 
industry. 

‘It is the ineptitude of virtue,’ writes Dr. Burrow, ‘that it is but 
the bi-dimensional reverse of vice.’ It does not suffice, that is to say, 
to implant in the child an ego-ideal based on the image of the parent 
or adult. This, as Freud himself was compelled to admit, merely 
leads to conflicts between this ideal and the ego, between what is 
mental and what is real, between the internal and the external 
world. Our whole aim should be to avoid this conflict and the neur¬ 
osis born of it. Our object should be to devise a method of education 
or upbringing which from the beginning secures the organic con¬ 
fluence of the mind within and the world without. And to do this we 
must abolish the very concepts of ‘good’ and ‘bad’, ‘right’ and 
‘wrong’, and the whole disciplinary system of praise and blame, re¬ 
ward and punishment. But that does not imply that we should not put 
anything else in their place. 

‘It is my conviction,’ writes Dr. Burrow, ‘that the deeply en¬ 
trenched root of our human pathology is to be traced alone to the 
conflict incurred through tliis suggestively induced image of right 
and wrong, and that it is profitless, therefore, to seek beyond the im¬ 
passe of this unconscious alternative for the ultimate source of neur¬ 
otic reactions.’^® Dr. Burrow seems willing to admit that if this ‘in¬ 
duced image of right and wrong’ had any absolute validity, there 
might be a case for making our children conform to it. But we know, 
unconsciously if not consciously, that the image is irrational and can¬ 
not be reconciled with any absolute established by reason. The ab¬ 
soluteness of the system is merely a pretence.^ working for our con¬ 
crete benefit in our immediate social situation. The fact that we 
may not be aware of the pretence does not act as a hmitation on its 
pernicious effects; unconsciousness is merely in this case a measure 
of unreality, of artificiality. The more grandiose the formulation of 
a code of morality and the more collective in its acceptance, the more 
unconscious its workings become. But its falsity is evident enough in 
little things, and especially in the daily conflicts of the nursery and 
school. Dr. Burrow exposes its shams relentlessly: 

‘What the adult arbiter of the child really has up his sleeve is the 
child’s conformity to him and his convenience. Accordingly, the 

Social Basis nf Consciousness, p. 53. The same conclusion is reached by 
a more orthodox Freudian like Professor J. C. Flugel. Cf. his Psycho¬ 
analytic Study of the Family (London, 1921), passim- 
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parent or guardian lays down the proposition that a good little boy 
doesn’t destroy costly bric-a-brac or that only a bad little girl would 
play in the mud with her nice clean rompers on. Both these postu¬ 
lates are utterly false as every sponsor of them knows. But that is not 
the point. The point is that such statements are incomparably adap¬ 
ted to the ends of adult commodity. The truer rendering of the pro¬ 
position in either instance would be to the effect that the misde¬ 
meanour in question would occasion inconvenience or chagrin to the 
parent. But so sincere a statement on the part of the parent might 
alienate the child’s jealously coveted affection, as we commonly 
term the infantile dependence we secretly tend to beget. Hence, the 
real motive of interdiction must be hidden from the child and a 
comprehensive edict cunningly invoked such as will place an effec¬ 
tual check upon him and yet amply safeguard the parental interest. 
It is this bogus morality which, by our unconscious social consent, 
the conscripted phantom called “good and bad’’ is unanimously 
commissioned to represent. 

‘Because of this attitude of pretence in others whereby the child 
is tricked into complicity with the prevalent code about him, there 
is begotten this self-same reaction of pretence within him. This illu¬ 
sion that is in the air he learns to assimilate from others through imi¬ 
tative affinity, and from now forward the ruse becomes self-opera¬ 
tive. What began as a social coup is continued as an individual policy. 
The silent intimation of a mysteriously pervasive immanence of 
“good and bad” having now been engendered, the child henceforth 
responds automatically, not alone to the signals of make-believe 
about him, but to the signals of make-believe within him. For in 
unconsciously succumbing to the contagion of the autocratic system 
of “right and wrong” about him, this hobgoblin of arbitrary make- 
believe becomes equally systematized within his own consciousness. 
Accordingly, the pretence involved in interdictions of conduct (fear- 
blame reaction) is accompanied by the mental suggestion of “wrong” 
or “bad”, and the pretence underlying the inducements of conduct 
(hope-praise reaction) is accompanied by the mental suggestion of 
“right” or “good ”—that is, of good or bad as it reverts upon the in¬ 
dividual from the point of view of his personal advantage as reflected 
in the image of the parent.' 

A proper consideration of this problem would involve a review of 
the principles of ethics of the most fundamental kind, and is cer¬ 
tainly outside the scope of this book. The points I regard as estab¬ 
lished, not here but in the works referred to in the course of this 
chapter, are these. 
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1. The concepts of ‘good’ and ‘bad’ are arbitrary, and not estab¬ 
lished by any process of logical reasoning. 

2. The concepts of ‘good’ and ‘bad’ (‘right’ and ‘wrong’) are in¬ 
duced into the mind of the child during the course of its up¬ 
bringing, either unconsciously by the process of ‘introjection’ 
or consciously by a system of rewards and punishments. 

5. The result is a state of psychic ambivalence peculiarly liable to 
tensions (psychoses) and disruptions (neuroses) in the indivi¬ 
dual, and a state of unconsciousness in society equally fraught 
with the possibilities of breakdown (revolts and wars). 


3. FROM CONSTRAINT TO CO-OPERATION 

The purpose of the rest of this chapter is to suggest, not an alter¬ 
native system of ethics (for our ethics are aesthetics), nor a method 
of avoiding the consequences of the established system (psychoanal¬ 
ysis or group-analysis), much less the economic and political corre¬ 
lates of a healthy social mind, but merely some essentials which have 
been overlooked in the formulation of a practical pedagogy based on 
reciprocity rather than constraint. But before we define these essen¬ 
tials we must first give some account of Piaget’s important investi¬ 
gations. 

Piaget proceeds quite independently of psychoanalytical methods, 
though not in opposition to them. He obseiwes the behaviour of 
children, patiently and methodically, and makes his deductions from 
the evidence he thus accumulates. He is not a behaviourist in the 
narrow sense, for he proceeds to philosophical conclusions; but he is 
a strict empiricist, and his conclusions deserve the closest attention. 

In his inquiry into the origins and development of moral judg¬ 
ment in the child,Piaget begins with watching a game of marbles. 
He ends vvith a fundamental criticism of the current theories of 
Kant, Durkheim, and other moralists, psychologists and sociologists. 
The general conclusion he reaches may best be given in his own 
words; 

‘. . . . The morality prescribed for the individual by society is not 
homogeneous because society is not just one thing. Society is the sum 
of social relations, and among these relations we can distinguish two 
extreme types: relations of constraint, whose characteristic is to im¬ 
pose upon the individual from outside a system of rules wth ohli- 

The lyfnral Judgment of the Child, Trans, by Marjorie Gabain 
(London, 1932). 
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gatory content, and relations of co-operation whose characteristic is 
to create within people’s minds the consciousness of ideal norms at 
the back of all rules. Arising from the ties of authority and unilateral 
respect, the relations of constraint therefore characterize most of the 
features of society as it exists, and particularly the relations of the 
child to its adult surroundings. Defined by equality and mutual re¬ 
spect, the relations of co-operation, on the contrary, constitute an 
equilibria! limit rather than a static system. Constraint, the source 
of duty and heteronomy, cannot, therefore, be reduced to the good 
and to autonomous rationality, which are the fruits of reciprocity, 
although the actual evolution of the relations of restraint tends to 
bring these nearer to co-operation.’^® 

This may seem to reduce to something innocent enough, but in 
the pedagogical sphere it involves these clear consequences: 

1. The social life developed by children among themselves gives 
rise to a discipline infinitely nearer to that inner accord which 
is the mark of adult morality than does any imposed system of 
morality. There exists a clear distinction between a morality 
of obedience and a morality of attachment or reciprocity, and 
the latter is the morality of harmonious societies. 

2. The adult’s relation to the child must always be that of a colla¬ 
borator, never that of a master. 

3. Co-operation is essential to intellectual no less than to moral 
development. For the laying down of ready-made rules we must 
substitute the elaboration of rules through experimentation 
and reflection, carried out in common, and the school thus be¬ 
comes a place where such co-operative activities are possible. 
‘Autonomy is a power that can only be conquered fz'om within 
and that can find scope only inside a scheme of co-opera¬ 
tion.’ 

"I-. Absolute condemnation of the examination system, ‘which 
helps more than all the family situations put together to rein¬ 
force the child’s spontaneous egocentrism’. 

5. Gradual elimination of every trace of expiation from the idea 
of punishment, reducing the latter to simple acts of reparation, 
or simple measures of reciprocity. 

6. Reaffirmation of Plato’s observation that in the moral as in the 
intellectual domain we really possess only what we have con¬ 
quered ourselves. 

Op. cit., p. 402. 
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4. SOCIOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS OF RECIPROCITY 

These are the chief conclusions to be drawn from Piaget’s ob¬ 
servations of the development of moral consciousness in young chil¬ 
dren. The wider implications of his discoveries can only be briefly 
noted. They include a theory of the evolution of the idea of justice 
in social communities, and the drawing of a parallelism between 
the most evolved stage of tliis evolution and the politics of demo¬ 
cracy. 

The phylogenetic evolution corresponds to the ontogenetic de¬ 
velopment in children, beginning with a unilateral relationship in 
which authority is absolute, justice is retributive, and punishment 
an expiation. During the second stage, a sense of equalitarianism 
based on mutual respect is developed, justice becomes distributive, 
and punishment fitted to the crime. Finally, mere equalitarianism 
makes way for a more subtle conception of justice which we may 
call ‘equity’; it consists in never defining equality without taking 
account of the way in which each individual is situated (age, previous 
services rendered, etc.). At this stage ‘solidarity between equals ap¬ 
pears once more as the source of a whole set of complementary and 
coherent moral ideas which characterize the rational mentality’.^® 

In other words, responsibility, which in the primitive community 
is general, ‘visited upon the children unto the third and fourth gen¬ 
eration’, or even, as in the doctrine of Original Sin, implicating the 
whole of the human race, gradually becomes individualized. And at 
the same time the idea of justice, from being absolute and objective 
—the law of the gods—becomes spiritualized, an affair for the con¬ 
science of the individual man. Essentially it is the same process as 
described by Freudian psychology: the absolute constraint which is 
due to the introj action of the parental image is transformed into a 
sense of responsibility to the ego-ideal, and is thus generalized into 
abstractions which we share with other individuals. ‘The great lesson 
of comparative sociology’, deduces Piaget from an examination of 
sociologists like Durkheim and Fauconnet, ‘is that there exist at least 
two types of responsibility—one objective and communicable—the 
other subjective and individual, and that social evolution has grad¬ 
ually caused the second to predominate.’ 

Piaget’s criticism of Durkheim is that he makes an unwarranted 
identification of constraint and co-operation. ‘He entirely ignores the 
existence of spontaneously formed children’s societies, and of the 

Op. cit., p. 524. 
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facts relating to mutual respect. Consequently, elastic though Durk- 
heim’s pedagogy may be in principle, it simply leads, for lack of 
being sufficiently informed on the subject of child sociology, to a 
defence of the methods of authority.’^*^ It also leads to an authori¬ 
tarian conception of society incompatible with the principles of de¬ 
mocracy—to a conception of society rigidly held together hy the 
bonds of duty rather than to a conception of society based on that 
sense of justice which arises from mutual respect and co-operation. 
‘The essence of democracy resides in its attitude towards law as a 
product of the collective wall, and not as something emanating from 
a transcendent will or from the authority established hy divine right. 
It is therefore the essence of democracy to replace the unilateral re¬ 
spect of authority by the mutual respect of autonomous wills. 

Burrow, in The Social Basis of Consciousness^ carries this analysis 
a stage further. He makes what is in effect the same distinction be¬ 
tween a morality of constraint and a morality of reciprocity, but he 
would not he so ready to admit that a morality of reciprocity is pos¬ 
sible under existing social conditions. What he sees in modern society 
is a vast unconscious acceptance of a morality of constraint, only dif¬ 
fering from the absolute authoritarianism of primitive societies in 
the degree to which it is unrecognized. From his earliest days the 
child is introduced to an artificial set of rules, of distinctions be¬ 
tween good and bad, right and wrong, etc., and is made to realize 
affectively (he is not yet capable of rational realization) that his per¬ 
sonal advantage depends on the observance of these rules. Life for 
the child then becomes, not something lived organically, as animals 
live their lives, but a flat and two-dimensional scheme, a black- 
white chessboard across which the child must make certain strict 
and arbitrarily imposed moves. The child’s entire universe of feeling 
is thus limited to a game in which his personal gain or loss is deter¬ 
mined by his ability to obey the rules or pay the forfeit. We thus sub¬ 
stitute at the very outset of life ‘a primary condition of unreality for 
the inherent reality of life’. 

This contraction of the organic fullness of life to a system of alter¬ 
native modes of action determined hy one’s own pleasure and one’s 
own pain is the source of our neurotic ills. For this personal bias, this 
reduction of life to a self-reflection which is projected into the social 
environment, entails a division of the personality which is nothing 
short of a compulsion neurosis, the scope of which involves our en¬ 
tire social consciousness. What is good for me is what is socially ap- 

Ibid., pp. 358-9. 

Ibid, p, 366, 
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proved; what is bad for me is what is socially disapproved. If the 
social consciousness about me is willing to connive with my indivi¬ 
dual consciousness, and applaud my egoistic self-strivings, then all 
is well: if not, my state is indeed an unhappy one. 

The reality is an organic social consciousness, in which all sense of 
mental oppositeness is dispelled. What we have now is self-conscious¬ 
ness, ‘the fallacy of a self as over against other selves’. It is this state 
of split-consciousness which is at the root of all our troubles. ‘Sud¬ 
denly aware of himself, and of other selves over against him, man 
is a prey to the division inside himself. Helplessly he must strive for 
more consciousness, which means, also, a more intensified aloneness, 
or individuality; and at the same time he has a horror of his own 
aloneness, and a blind, dim yearning for the old togetherness of the 
far past.’^^ 

According to Dr. Burrow, a new sense of social identity, of to¬ 
getherness, is to be acquired by methods of group analysis. The in¬ 
dividual tension cannot be released by individual treatment, because 
the tension arises within a group and can only be released by a 
change in group relationships. People must co-operate to rid them¬ 
selves of their mutually created neuroses. To quote Lawrence’s clear 
interpretation of Burrow again: ‘The cure would consist in bringing 
about a state of honesty and a certain trust among a group of people, 
or many people—if possible, all the people in the world.’ 

But our business as educators is not with the cure but with the pre¬ 
vention of the social neurosis, and prevention consists in not allow- 
ino- the feelings of separativeness to develop in the individual. This 
can only be done by making our education from the very beginning 
group-education, and at this point the analysis and recommendations 
of Burrow and Piaget come together and reinforce one another. The 
aim of education is the creation of a sense of mutuality. ‘For it is only 
when we can get a man to fall back into his true relation to other 
men, and to women, that we can give him an opportunity to be him¬ 
self. So long as men are inwardly dominated by their own isolation, 
their own absoluteness, which after all is but a picture or an idea, 
nothing is possible but insanity more or less pronounced. Men must 
get back into touch. And to do so they must forfeit the vanity and the 
noli me tangcre of their own absoluteness: also they must utterly 
break the present picture of a normal humanity: shatter that mirror 
in which we all live grimacing: and fall again into true relatedness.’^ 

D. H. Lawrence, Phoenix, p. 379. 

D. H. Lawrence, op. cit., p. 382. 
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5. PEDAGOGICAL IMPLICATIONS 

The application to pedagogy of the principles thus established be¬ 
comes obvious. Piaget is wholly in favour of introducing autono¬ 
mous group methods into schools, and agrees with the great German 
pedagogue F. W. Foerster, in finding it unbelievable that at a time 
when democratic ideals are proclaimed in every sphere of life, they 
should have been so little utilized as instruments of education. He 
believes that the future of education lies with the Activity School 
(‘that in which the child is not made to work by means of external 
constraint, but where he works of his own free will’), and recom¬ 
mends his readers to study the methods of Sanderson, Dewey, Cousi- 
net, etc. These methods all depend on group work, but Piaget does 
not himself define the characteristics of such group work, beyond 
saying generally that it consists in allowing the children to follow 
their pursuits in common, either in organized ‘teams’ or simply ac¬ 
cording to their spontaneous groupings. 

Piaget must be aware that the activity of a group should, if it has 
to have any coherence, be guided by a scope or intention, however 
undefined or ‘intuitive’ that scope or intention may be. The children 
he observed playing marbles, for example, did not pursue their 
game merely to exercise their limbs, or for the kinetic pleasure of 
placing and displacing a number of balls. There is an early stage, 
Piaget recognizes, of a purely motor or individual character, ‘in 
which the child handles tlie marbles at the dictation of his desires 
and motor habits’. It may be compared to the scribbling stage in 
drawing. But this purely individual activity leads, as in drawing, to 
the ‘ritualized schema’. Then by stages the player gi'ows out of his 
egocentricity, observes other players, gradually begins to co-operate 
wdth others, and finally in conjunction with a group arrives at a re¬ 
ciprocal agreement embodying definite rules. Piaget proceeds to 
draw a wealth of psychological conclusions Irom a close analysis of 
this evolutionary process, but it does not seem to me that he stops 
to examine what, from our point of view, is of supreme importance 
— the. pattern of the game. For the rules evolved by the group are not 
arbitrary; they have style, economy, harmony; they all cohere to the 
one end (e.g. to drive a given number of marbles out of an en¬ 
closure), Most of us have forgotten the rules of marbles, but we may 
consider the quite comparable rules of football and cricket. In each 
case there is a ritual, the appreciation of which demands, not merely 
knowledge, but also aesthetic sensibility. The football fan’s jargon of 
‘style’ and ‘form’ is not baseless: it has far more reality than the 
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similar words which cling like dead husks to academic culture. 

The rules o£ the game are merely the definition of a perceived 
pattern, and the pattern is valid and acceptable to a group because 
all the members of the group agree that it is agreeable, satisfying, 
fit to the intention of the game. Now, obviously Piaget should logi¬ 
cally demand that the group activities which he wishes to make the 
basis of education should satisfy the same conditions. They should 
have a pattern which inspires the same unity of intention, the same 
concentration of energy, the same pleasure in the performance. 
They should involve 'style’ and ‘form’, just as a game of marbles or 
football does. But Piaget nowhere, that I have discovered, makes 
this point; nor do the other exponents of the Activity Method. And 
this, of course, explains, where explanation is necessary, the failure 
of this method, and the slowness with which as a consequence it has 
been adopted in the public educational system. It is only in so far as 
group activities take on the aesthetic patterns and organic vitality of 
the groups spontaneously formed by children themselves {and. by- 
adults when they are playing like children) that these activities will 
achieve a moral and intellectual superiority over more authoritarian 
forms of education. 

6. CONCLUSION 

It will he seen, therefore, that from this moral and disciplinary 
approach we reach the same conclusion as before. True discipline is a 
spontaneously evolved pattern of behaviour. Any other form of be¬ 
haviour that goes by this name is merely arbitrary constraint, im¬ 
posed by fear of punishment, unstable in its equilibrium, and pro¬ 
ductive of individual and social tensions. The way to rational har¬ 
mony, to physical poise, to social integration, is the same way—the 
way of aesthetic education. This was the teaching of Plato—clear 
and unequivocal in spite of the smoke-screens and sophistries of his 
latter-day commentators. Plato meant exactly what he said: that an 
aesthetic education is the only education that brings grace to the 
body and nobility to the mind, and that we must make art the basis 
of education because it can operate in childhood, during the sleep of 
reason; and when reason does come, art will have prepared a path 
for her, and she will be greeted as a friend whose essential linea¬ 
ments have for lon'>; been familiar.*^ Moreover, Plato did not see or 

O , . 

offer any alternative to art as an instrument of early education—it 
is the only instrument that can penetrate into the recesses of the 
Republic, III, 401. Laws, 11, 653-6, VII, 797-816. Protagoras, 526. 
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soul. Plato’s teacliing on this matter was taken up in the modern 
world By Schiller, and in all his philosophical works, but above all in 
his Letters upon the Acsthetical Education of Man, we have again a 
clear and explicit statement of this doctrine ol education: that until 
man, in his physical and sensuous modes of being, has been accus¬ 
tomed to the laws of beatity, he is not capable of perceiving what is 
good and true—he is not capable of spiritual liberty. Many other 
witnesses to this truth might be called^*" but none so uncc[uivocal as 
these two, whom I value more than any others; and I am very 
content to rest in their company. 

^**1 cannot refrain from enlisting Milton’s powcthil and perhaps unex¬ 
pected support. The following aestlietic conception of ilisciplino comes from 
Reason of Church Government, Book I, Chapter 1, Bohn Edition, Vol, IT, 
p. 441; ‘Nor is there any sociable perfection in tbi.s lil'e, civil or .sacred, that 
can be above discipline; but she is that which with her musical chords pre¬ 
serves and holds all tlie parts thereof together. Certainly dlscipUuc is not 
only the removal of disorder; but, if any visible shape can he given to divine 
things, the very visible shape and image of virtue, whereby she is not only 
seen in the regular gestures and motions oFlier heavenly yjirces a.s she walks, 
but also makes the harmony of her voice audible to mortal ears. Yea, the 
angels themselves, in whom no cli.sorder is feared, as the aiiostlc that saw 
them in bis rapture describes, arc dislingidshed and ryiiaternioncd into 
their celestial princedoms and satrapies, acconling ns God himself has writ 
his imperial decrees through the great provinces of Heaven. Tho state also 
of the blessed in paradise, though never so perfect, is not therefore left 
without discipline, whose golden surveying reed marks out and measures 
every quarter and circuit of New .Tcntsalein.’ I am well aware that Milton’s 
particular views on education, though assigning a considerable part to ‘the 
solemn and divine harmonies of music’, have little in common with the 
aesthetic education advocated hero. 
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THE TEACHER 


Not the profcssor^ but the artist is your true schoolmaster.—Caldwell 

Cook 


1. MARTIN BUBER ON THE CONCEPT OF CREATIVITY 

O n the subject of teaching, the little that I can say is based on ex¬ 
ternal observation and reflection rather than on practical ex¬ 
perience. Nor is this little that I have to say in any degree original: 
it has all been said with subtlety and profundity by a great modern 
mystic and philosopher who, at an international conference held at 
Heidelberg in the year 1925 to consider ‘the unfolding of creative 
powers in the child’, spoke on this very subject^ As his lecture 
seems to be quite unknown to educationalists in this country, I shall 
give some account of its general argument and then emphasize the 
particular aspect which I find so relevant to the problem we have 
been discussing. 

Buber begins by examining the concept of ‘creativity’ on which, 
as he says, modern educators rely so much. He shows that it was only 
fairly late in history that this concept, formerly reserved for the 
divine action of calling the universe into being, was metaphorically 
transferred to human activities, more especially to works of genius 
in the sphere of art. It was then recognized that this tendency to 
create, which reaches its highest manifestation in men of genius, was 
present, in however slight a degree, in all human beings. There 
exists in all men a distinct impulse to make things, an instinct which 
cannot be explained by theories of libido or vvill to power, but is dis¬ 
interestedly experimental. Buber gives as an example of the mani¬ 
festation of this instinct, the manner in which an infant will attempt 
to utter words, not as given things, which he has to imitate, but as 
original things to be attempted for the first time—‘sound-image 
after sound-image breaks forth, emerges from vibrating throat, from 

^ Martin Bi,\l)er, Fu'de ueber dasErzieherischc, Berlin (Lambert Schneider) 
1926. A translation by Ronald Gregor Smith has been published since this 
chapter was written in a volume entitled Between IMtan and B/Ian^ London 
(Routledge) 1946. 
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trembling lips, into the surrounding air, the whole of the little vital 
body vibrating and trembling, shaking with a paroxysm of outbreak¬ 
ing selfhood.’ Obviously such an instinct to originate must be taken 
into account in the process of education, but Buber points out that it 
is not the free exercise of the instinct that matters, but the opposi¬ 
tion it encounters. Here Buber gives the reader a foretaste of his 
characteristic mysticism. If, he says, the originating instinct operated 
in a passive world, it would create things which would then become 
merely external, ohiective. Under such circumstances it is a force 
which goes out from the centre of the pei-son and into the object 
made, and there it peters out. But nothing comes in-—and 
hence the ironic myth of Pygmalion. Man as creator is a lonely 
figure. Even if his creations are appreciated by other men, he re¬ 
mains isolated. ‘It is only when someone takes him by the hand, not 
as a “creator”, but as a fellow-creature lost in the world, and greets 
him not as an artist but as comrade, friend or lover, that he exper¬ 
iences an inner reciprocity. A system of education built up solely on 
the instinct to originate would bring about a new and the most pain¬ 
ful isolation of men.’ A child learns much from the making of things 
which he cannot learn in any other way, hut tliere is something he 
cannot learn in this way, and it is the essential thing in life, He can 
gain an objective sense of the world from his own creative activity, 
but what he cannot acquire in this way is a subjective sense. That can 
only come from a mutual relationship, established by what Buber 
calls the instinct for union (Verb unde nheit)—an instinct which 
again owes nothing to the libido or will to power, which is not a de¬ 
sire to enjoy or dominate another person, but which is at one and the 
same time a giving and a receiving. ‘The child, who, lying with half 
closed eyes, waits anxiously for his mother to speak to him—his long- 
ing springs from something other than the desire for the enjoyment 
or domination of a human being, and it is also something other than 
a desire to do something on his ownj in face of the lonely night, 
which spreads beyond the window and threatens to break in, it is 
the desire to experience union.’ 

2. THE PUMP AND THE FUNNEL 

Buber fully admits that the liberation of creative powers in the 
child is a precondition of education, but distinguishes between a 
specific impulse to originate and a more general spontaneity. All edu¬ 
cators recognize the necessity of not repressing spontaneity, but they 
leave the child beating his wings in the void. Buber then takes as an 
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example the very suhject with which we have been most concerned 
in this book. In a drawing lesson a teacher using the old method of 
‘constraint’, begins with prescripts and approved models which lay 
down what is unquestionably beautiful, and all he has to do after¬ 
wards is to decide how nearly his pupils have approximated to these 
standards. But the teacher in a ‘free’ school places, say, a spray of 
broom in a jug on the table and lets his pupils copy it; or he might 
first place it on the table, ask them to look at it, and then take it 
away and ask them to draw it from memory. In either case, the re¬ 
sults for each pupil would be quite different. But now comes the deli¬ 
cate, almost unperceived, hut all-important stage; criticism and in¬ 
struction. The child comes up against a definite, if unacademic, scale 
of values: against a more particularizing, but still clear-cut, know¬ 
ledge of good and bad. The more unacademic, the more particulariz¬ 
ing, this scale or knowledge may be, the more vivid it appears to the 
child. In the old days, a declaration of legitimacy found the child 
either resigned or rebellious; now, however, the child himself has 
already ventured far with the work before he is enlightened by the 
teacher. By his own experience plus the enliglrtenment he subse¬ 
quently receives, he is truly educated and made reverently aware of 
the nature of the object. 

This almost unobserved encounter, this utmost delicacy of ap¬ 
proach—perhaps the raising of a finger, a questioning look—is one 
half of the educational activity. But those modern theories of edu¬ 
cation which emphasize freedom do not see the importance of the 
teacher’s function, whilst those which are based on the principle of 
authority neglect the importance of the other half (the child’s ex¬ 
perimental activity). The symbol of the funnel has merely been ex¬ 
changed for that of the pump. 

The dispositions which, if it were possible to analyse them, one 
would find in the soul of a new-born infant, are nothing but apti¬ 
tudes to receive and conceive the outer world. The world engenders 
the person in the individual. Thus the world the whole environ¬ 
ment, nature and society—‘educates’ man: it draws out his powers, 
allows him to respond to and be convinced by the world. What we 
call education, conscious and willed, means the selection of a feasible 
world by the individual—means to give the directing force to a 
selection of the world made under the guidance of the teacher. 

3. EDUCATION AS SELECTION 

There was a time when there was no specific calling of teacher 
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and pupil and none was needed. The master—whether a philosopher 
or a goldsmith—lived and worlced with his apprentices and the ap¬ 
prentices lived with him and they learned, whether they realized it 
or not, the mysterj'’ of the personal life; they experienced a spiritual 
reality. Apart from a few exceptions, this form of education is irre¬ 
trievably gone. But nevertheless the ‘master’ remains the prototype 
of the teacher. For the teacher, if he is to act consciously, must act 
‘as if he did it not’. Merely a raised linger, a questioning look, 
is the limit of his proper activity. Through him the selection 
of a feasible world reaches the piqill; hut the teacher falls to get the 
right response from the pupil if he forces this selection on him in an 
attitude of intervention. lie must have made his own harvest of ex¬ 
perience; and what he gives from his store must have an air of quies¬ 
cence. Active intervention splits the being in his charge into a listen¬ 
ing and a resenting part; hut the secret influence of the whole per¬ 
sonality has the power of completion, of unification. 

The world influences the child as nature and as society. The ele¬ 
ments educate him—air, hght, the life of jdants and animals; and 
relationships educate him. The true educator comprises both; but he 
must he to the child as one of the elements. 

4. FREEDOM AND UNION 

Buber then returns to his first point—that freedom is a condition 
of education, and not more. Approaching the subject from its nega¬ 
tive aspect, he points out that the antithesis of compulsion or con¬ 
straint is not freedom, but communion or attachment. Freedom is a 
possibility, a recurring possibility. Coerced by fate, by nature, by 
man —the opposite to such states is not to he free from fate, nature 
or men, but to be united with them. In order to he able to do this 
one must naturally he first free and independent, hut independence 
is a path and not a dwelling place. Freedom is the vibrating needle, 
the potential zero. Compulsion in education—that implies dis- 
unitedness, disunion, humiliation, rebelliousness; but communion 
in education—that implies just unitedness, that is to say, the capa¬ 
city to be open and enclosed. Freedom in education is nothing else 
but possessing the ability to become united. It is the run before the 
leap, the tuning of the violin before it plays. Tlie struggle for free¬ 
dom, to which men may rightly dedicate their lives, should be 
regarded as a struggle for the right to experiment: liberty is not an 
end in itself, not a policy or a programme. To bo free of all ties is a 
misfortune—to be borne as a cross, not as a crown of glory. It means 
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that responsibility^ instead of being shared by many generations, 
must be personal. To live in freedom is a personal responsibility, or 
it is a mere farce. 

5. QUESTIONING AND ANSWERING 

This fragile course between birth and death can, however, be run 
successfully if it talces the form of a dialogue. In living we are ques¬ 
tioners; by thinking, speaking, doing, producing, influencing we try 
to become answerers. For the most part we fail to answer, or only 
babble incoherently. But when the word comes to us and the answer 
flashes out, there is then some sign of human life in the world. In so 
far as we can give the correct answers, we establish a sphere of re¬ 
sponsibility. In so far as the relationships we enter into are tradi¬ 
tional ties, rules, directions, to that degree our responsibility is 
shared. But to the degree that we ‘become free’, to that degree the 
responsihility is personal and we can expect no support. To the de¬ 
gree that we give answers, we answerybr: response entails responsi¬ 
bility. 

From this standpoint Buber can reach to a much profounder 
understanding of the role of the teacher. He discusses two existing 
principles of education—and dismisses them both. The first is based 
on the ‘will to power’. The teacher approaches the child as the bearer 
of fixed values. He represents the established cosmos of history 
against this element, the pupil, new-born from chaos. This is ob¬ 
viously a relationship which can be easily abused, degenerating into 
an exploitation of the individual will-to-power, the tyranny of the 
average teacher. But when this tendency has run its course, that is 
to say, reached its climax, the relationship may easily be converted 
into its complete opposite, on which is based the second of the ex¬ 
isting principles of education dismissed by Buber. The teacher sud¬ 
denly faces the pupil as individual to individual, and he is filled with 
a secret longing to be loved for himself. The attitude of domination 
is changed for the attitude of enjoyment, but both attitudes are false 
attitudes for the ideal teacher, whose relationship to his pupil must 
be absolutely disinterested. Education based on love is education 
based on choice—the elective affinity of the lover; but the true edu¬ 
cator does not choose his pupil—he justs lights upon him . When he 
enters the schoolroom for the first time, he sees before him, bent over 
their desks, a confused crowd, figures ill-bred or well-proportioned, 
little animal faces, some mean, some noble—-hut quite unselected. 
His glance—^^the glance of a teacher—embraces everything and ab- 
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sorbs everything. Now, if he is a true teacher, he will not begin to 
divide and classify according to his inclinations or preferences. He 
will be guided by his knowledge of values. But even then his choice 
will be stayed by the specific humility of the teacher, for whom the 
particular existence of each of his pupils is the decisive factor to 
which his hierarchy of values is subordinated. For in the very variety 
and manifoldness of the children he will find evidence of the creative 
reality. 

6. TEACHER AND PUPIL 

Teaching demands a high degree of asceticism: joyful responsi¬ 
bility for a life entrusted to us, which we must influence without any 
suggestion of domination or self-satisfaction. Each intercourse will 
have its own laws and structure, its own reality, which is not incon¬ 
sistent with comprehension and permeation. But, like any relation¬ 
ship that expresses the spirit of service to life, this pedagogical inter¬ 
course must be kept impersonal. For if the private spheres of either 
of the partners enter into it, if its structure and its tensions are not 
carefully preserved, then the way is open to a dilettantism without 
foundation, and finally to disintegration. 

The matter-of-fact ascetic relationship of teacher to pupil must 
not be taken to exclude all emotive communion. Here Buber intro¬ 
duces another concept, for which he uses the term envelopment (Um- 
fassung). This means, between two people, the actual experience of 
the partner’s situation, and particularly of his feelings and his re¬ 
actions to one’s own behaviour. It is distinct from empathy {Ein- 
fuchlungY because it does not involve a total identification with the 
other person’s feelings or situation. It means experiencing the give 
and take of a mutual relationship, both from one’s own and the other 
person’s end at one and the same time. 

Buber distinguishes various kinds of ‘envelopment’, but in so far 
as it is an educational relationship it is a relationship of trust—of 
trust in the world because this man exists. And this man must be 
really there, not a figment of the imagination. He must be present 
to answer for the world. The act of understanding, which can be a 
momentary and spontaneous flash in most relationships, must be¬ 
tween teacher and pupil be a constant condition of reciprocity. If the 
teacher fails to establish the constancy of this reciprocity, he will be 
subject to arbitrariness in the relationship. But—and in this the 
teacher-pupil relationship differs from other forms of envelopment 
® See tbc definition quoted on p. 21. 
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—however intimate this relationship becomes, it must remain es¬ 
sentially one-sided, for the pupil cannot experience the act of edu¬ 
cating from the point of view of the teacher. Since education is a 
selection of the world through the medium of one person for the pur¬ 
pose of influencing another person, the person through whom this 
happens, far more than the person to whom it happens, is involved 
in a paradox. What would otlierwise be an act of grace becomes an 
act of law. But it is essential not to allow the educative will to degen¬ 
erate into wilfulness. One can observe, in the accounts of the teach¬ 
ing methods of a great pedagogue like Pestalozzi, how easily the will 
to educate becomes wilfulness. Wilfulness is due to the temporary 
suspension or paralysis of that enveloping force which should not 
merely intervene to regulate, but which should be as it were a con¬ 
stant cover, intrinsic to the relationship. .It is not sufficient for the 
teacher to represent the pupil to himself imaginatively, and thereby 
experience and appreciate the individuality of his disposition: he 
must really identify himself with the other personality, and feel and 
do as he does. 

It is because there must always be a unilateral element in this 
mutual relationship that the ‘envelopment’ of the pedagogical re¬ 
lationship remains distinct from that which is found in friendship. 
The teacher sees the situation from both ends, the pupil from one 
only. The moment the pupil attempts to see things from the point of 
view of the teacher and to appreciate the bilateral nature of the re¬ 
lationship, then the situation has become one of friendship. This is 
a later, post-educative stage in personal relationships. 

The teacher gradually learns to distinguish and anticipate the real 
needs of his pupil. And as he gradually becomes aware of what this 
individual needs and what not, he understands ever more pro¬ 
foundly what the human being needs in order to become human. 
But the teacher also learns how much of what is wanted he himself 
is able to give, and how much he cannot give; what he can already 
give, and what is still too much for him. Thus he learns his responsi¬ 
bility for the particle of life entrusted to his care, and as he learns he 
educates himself. Self-education, here as always, does not mean that 
one has solitary dealings with one’s self, but that one should con¬ 
sciously occupy oneself with the world around. The forces in the 
world which the pupil needs for the creation of his personality should 
be discerned by the educator and educed in himself. The education 
of a pupil is thus always the self-education of the teacher. Educauon 
of men by men implies, Buber repeats, the selection of a feasible 
world through a personality and for a personality. The educator ab- 
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sorbs the constructive forces of the world. He himself decides, rejects 
or accepts. These constructive forces are ultimately always the same 
forces—Buber calls them the forces which derive from the unity of 
the world with God—and the teacher is the channel through which 
they are conveyed. 

7. APPLICATION TO THE THESIS OF THIS BOOK 

I have, in this account of Buher’s ideas, necessarily deprived them 
of much of their subtlety and suggest!veriess—if only for the reason 
that Buber uses the German language in an original manner which 
does not lend itself easily to translation. But the essential message 
for us is clear, and when I describe it as essential I mean that the 
whole structure of education, as envisaged in this book, depends on 
a similar conception of the teacher. Objections are often made, when 
these plans for the reform of education are put forward, that the 
teachers necessary for such a scheme do not exist, and could not be 
trained within ten years or more. To whicli the reply is, that the 
scheme does not need a change of method so much as a change of 
heart, and that this could come overnight to thousands of teachers if 
only their pride in the present system, or in tlinir present qualifi¬ 
cations, were first subdued. Such pride can perhaps only be sub¬ 
dued on a large enough scale by a national catastrophe—not neces¬ 
sarily an irreparable disaster, hut a look into the pit of destruction, 
and a recoil with all the forces of a new constructive vision. 

It will perhaps be obvious how well Buher’s conception of the 
teacher’s r61e fits in with and completes those psychological analyses 
of the child’s development to whicli I have repeatedly drawn atten¬ 
tion. In particular, we seem nearer to an avoidance of that ‘taboo on 
tenderness’ which Suttie found responsible for the jealousies and 
other conflicts which are now such an inevitable feature of adapta¬ 
tion, hindering individual development and marring social harmony. 
Suttie’s solution was more love, prolonged parental tenderness, in¬ 
deed, a matriarchal society. He recognized, and this was an aspect of 
his theory which lent support to the present thesis, that the mother- 
child bond could he gradually enlarged by play-activities into a group 
bond, and eventually into a social bond. Piaget has gathered con¬ 
vincing evidence to show that children do evolve their own group 
patterns spontaneously, but there was notViing to show that the play¬ 
group would in. its turn spontaneously evolve into a co-operative 
social unit rather than into an anti-social ‘gang’. Suttie did not con¬ 
sider to what extent the parent-r61e could he replaced by the teacher- 
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r61e. Obviously any complete ‘transference’ of the maternal function 
to the teacher vs’'ould he attended by its own emotional stresses and 
would not he conducive to educational efficiency: it would involve 
the bilateral ‘friendship’ reciprocity which Buber distinguished from 
the unilateral reciprocity of teacher-pupil. But if Buber’s conception 
of the relationship of teacher and pupil is accepted, then obviously 
it can play a considerable part in the ‘ psychic weaning’ of the child. 
The all-seeing understanding, the constant anticipation of needs, the 
selective function of Buber’s teacher, give us a new and more con¬ 
structive conception of tenderness. We escape from the pampered 
atmosphere of Suttie’s psychology into a functional and constructive 
worlds and at the same time we avoid the destructive effects of a 
crude application of power or authority. Buber’s conception of the 
teacher’s guiding and selective function allows us to construe tender¬ 
ness as an active agency instead of a passive emotional state. 

In much the same way Buber’s teacher enables us to see how the 
limited inter-individual system of tensions and communications, 
which Burrow finds productive at best of an aggregation of indivi¬ 
duals, can be replaced by an organic mode of adaptation to the social 
organism as a whole. The selective ‘I’ of the individual is replaced 
by the selective ‘Thou’ of the teacher. The individual tabes in his 
environment through a selective screen, and the pattern of this 
screen, determining what comes in and what is excluded, is the 
social pattern. Burrow insists that it should at the same time be the 
organic pattern, for a society is a biological organism or it is an ar¬ 
bitrary association of Individuals which will disintegrate at the first 
impact of reality. Both Buber and Burrow agree that it is the dis¬ 
sociation of feeling from purpose and action which is responsible for 
the paralysis of a society or a civilization. It produces a more or less 
total condition of individual separateness or isolation which prevents 
the healthy functioning of those very obscure hut very real collec¬ 
tive reactions on which the organic vitality of the group depends. It 
was the ‘oppositeness’ in the teacher-pupil relationship which Bur¬ 
row found at once so characteristic of our prevailing pedagogical 
systems and such a menace to our social unity. ‘Consider to what an 
extent our systems of education are really harriers to education. In 
the very idea of oppositeness the child is instinctively revolted. His 
organism shrinks from it as from a blow.’ It is this ‘oppositeness’ 
which Buber’s conception of teaching overcomesj the teacher be¬ 
comes the uniter, the mediator between the individual and his en¬ 
vironment, the midwife through whose agency the individual is re¬ 
born into society, guided into its most vital currents. But neither the 
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midwife nor the teacher is the conceiver, the gestator, but accepts an 
already determined entity; and it is only in the degree that he identi¬ 
fies himself with a giyen disposition that he can ease the social par¬ 
turition. 

Equally it is only in the degree that the teacher is an adequate re¬ 
presentative of his social group that he can guide the pupil to the 
threshold of manhood and of society. But hy this we do not mean that 
the teacher should necessarily be socially conscious in a merely 
theoretical sense. Courses in citizenship will not qualify him for his 
task if he lacks that unconscious social integrity which is his sense of 
a total organism’s feeling-behaviour. Buber would call it his accep¬ 
tance of the will of God; less mystically, we may call it his perception 
of a pattern in the multiplicity of phenomena. 

8. CONCLUSION 

I am not a teacher, and have none of the experience which quali¬ 
fies a man to he, say, an inspector of education; but in the course of 
preparing this boot I have visited a good number of schools as a dis¬ 
interested observer, and with the particular object of seeing the art 
classes at work. I have been enormously impressed by the fact, 
at first puzzling, that the best results could not be correlated 
with any system of teaching or any academic qualifications in the 
teacher. Sometimes the best work comes from schools where an art- 
master or mistress as such does not exist. It was equally evident that 
the good results did not come from a particular type of school. A col¬ 
lection of the best work would come in arbitrary proportions from 
public, elementary, secondary and private schools. My first con¬ 
clusion was that good results depended on the creation, in the school 
or class, of a sympathetic atmosphere, and to a certain extent I still 
think this is true. But if by ‘atmosphere’ one means the amenities 
which money can buy, it is not true. The right atmosphere can exist 
in a village school, or in a dingy barracks in some industrial city. The 
atmosphere is the creation of the teacher, and to create an atmos¬ 
phere of spontaneity, of happy childish industry, is the main and per¬ 
haps the only secret of successful teaching. To do this the teacher may 
not need more than a minimum of technical or academic qualifica¬ 
tions; but he or she does require the gift of understanding or ‘en¬ 
veloping’ the pupil which Buber has defined. Beyond tliat, the teach¬ 
er only needs what Buber would call the love of God—for the teacher 
can only intervene effectively between the pupil and the world if he 
has a principle of selection. In the end the teacher must ask, what is 
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the objective? A gentleman, a citizen, a Christian? The very fact that 
we can differentiate our objectives shows that they are only good for 
a particular time or civilization. When these temporary and partial 
aims fail us, we can only fall hack on what Buber like other mystics 
calls the imitation of God—imitatio Dei absconditi sed non ignoti— 
a remote hut not an impracticable aim, towards which we can pro¬ 
ceed step by step, through the realm of beauty to the realm of truth. 
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ENVIRONMENT 


Ws must seek out those craftsmen whose instinct guides them to what¬ 
ever is lovely and gracious-^ so that our young men, dwelling in a 
wholesome climate, may drink in good from every quarter, whence, 
like a breeze hearing health from happy regions, some influence from 
noble works constantly falls upon eye and car from childhood upward, 
and imperceptibly draws them into sympathy and harmony with the 
beauty of reason, whose impress they take.—Plato {trans. Cornford) 


1. A FEASIBLE WORLD 

B uber, as -we have seen, defines education as the selection of a 
feasible world (eine Auslese der wirkondeii Welt) and lie con¬ 
ceives the teacher as essentially a mediator between tlie child and his 
environment. We cannot, in our approach to the prol)lenis of educa¬ 
tion, be satisfied with a passive acceptance of this environment. The 
efficiency of our mediation is to some extent dependent on our ability 
to modify that environment. Education, in fact, is not separable 
from our social policy as a whole. 

From this point of view it is not likely that our educational re¬ 
forms will ever overtake the general line of social and political de¬ 
velopment. This is not a cause for despair; it is a call to action in that 
wider sphere. Unless we are primarily citizens, conscious of the com¬ 
mon needs of the community, and of the rights and responsibilities 
which belong to us as citizens, we can never be good educators. It is 
doubtful whether a worker in any field—^be he a poet or a mathe¬ 
matician, a physiologist or a farmer—can work effectively in isola¬ 
tion. He needs the stimulus of association, the sense of comrnunity, 
to call out his highest potentialities. But this is above all true of the 
teacher, for fundamentally education is not directed to the increase 
of knowledge in the individual, but to the creation of well-being in 
the community. It is only in so far as we raise the general level of 
health, happiness, inventiveness and wisdom that we succeed in 
our discriminating task. 
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These considerations have never been absent from the preceding 
pages, but there is a certain limited sense in which environment 
requires more particular, if brief, treatment. This is the actual physi¬ 
cal structure of the school. Rousseau’s Emile seems to have been 
taught in a well-furnished country house, surrounded by a well- 
cultivated garden with all variety of natural phenomena within easy 
reach. That may be the ideal environment for the unfolding sensi¬ 
bility of a cl idd—personally I believe that it is. But it is not a possible 
environment for the vast majority of children in a modern indus¬ 
trialized community. And whilst it is possible for a single child, or 
even for a small group of children, the necessary aggregation of 
children into schools catering for several hundreds at a time destroys 


any notion of intimate communion with nature. 

We can propose one or two general laws whose truth is so obvious 
that they should be readily accepted. First, the environment provided 
by the school should not be artificial. If there is a complete divorce be¬ 
tween the school and the home, the result will be tension, discontent, 
even neurosis in the child. But equally we might say that the en¬ 
vironment of the home should not be artificial; and what could be 
more artificial than the brick boxes opening on to cement pavements 
which are now the homes of millions of children. If we can create a 
natural environment in the school, we should do so, and then try to 
bring the home into harmony with the school. 

That the school should satisfy the requirements of scientific sani¬ 
tation, ventilation and of hygiene generally, hardly needs to be men¬ 
tioned. But aesthetics is also a science, and it should be no less a 
matter of course that the school should satisfy the simple laws which 
govern good proportions and harmonious colours. The school in its 
structure and appearance should be an agent, however unconscious 
in its application, of aesthetic education. The architecture of schools 
is of fundamental importance, but again it is an aspect of the prob¬ 
lem which cannot be isolated from the wider developments of the 
art. It is not conceivable, that is to say, that school architecture will 
develop independently of the general development of architecture. 
Butherethe prototypes have already been realized, and in this coun¬ 
try and abroad there are model schools which satisfy, whatever their 
incidental defects, the aesthetic standards of good architecture. 

I-Iowever good the siting and the building of a school, there re¬ 
main more intangible elements which together make up the atmos¬ 
phere of the school. The furniture and fittings of a school should 
properly be a part of the architect’s function, and should not be mass- 
produced without any consideration for the particular setting in 
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which they are to he placed. Many a good school is spoilt by hideous 
desks or inappropriate lighting. But many other details contribute to 
the atmosphere of a school: the use of textile hangings, the exhibi¬ 
tion of pictures and sculpture, the dresses of the children and the 
teachers, the display of flowers, the absence of stridency and undue 
haste. It is by these means that each school can reveal its indivi¬ 
duality, and for that reason the children shoidd always co-operate in 
the creation of their own environment. The best pictures to decorate 
a school are the children’s own pictures, but only if those pictures 
are treated with respect, properly mounted and decently framed. 
Children should, of course, be shown the work of mature artists, both 
of the past and of the present (and preferably not reproductions), but 
these again should be treated with respect, and shown in an appro¬ 
priate setting. But it should always be remembered that the school 
is a workshop and not a museum, a centre of creative activity and 
not an academy of learning. Appreciation, as I have previously em¬ 
phasized, is not acquired by passive contemplation: we ordy appre¬ 
ciate beauty on the basis of our own creative aspirations, abortive 
though these be. 

Finally, and perhaps most importantly, environment must ensure 
freedom—freedominthe most obvious sense: freedom of movement, 
freedom to roam. The senses are only educated by endless action. 
‘Children,’ said Rousseau in one of his most perceptive moments, 
‘will always do something that keeps them moving freely. There are 
countless ways of rousing their interest in measuring, perceiving, 
and estimating distance. There is a very tall cherry trooj how shall 
we gather the cherries? Will the ladder in the barn be big enough? 
There is a wide streamy how shall we get to the other side? Would 
one of the wooden planks in the yard reach from bank to bank? From 
our windows we want to fish in the moat; how many yards of line 
are required? I want to make a swing between two trees; will two 
fathoms of cord be enough ?’ 

There are few modern schools that can provide such idyllic aids to 
mensuration, but the principle involved is universally valid. The 
child’s senses can only be educated in action, and action requires 
space—not the restricted space of a room or a gymnasium, but the 
space of nature. 

2. A PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION 

We turn, then, to the practical question: is it possible, not merely 
to conceive, hut to build and introduce into the existing educational 
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system, schools which provide the essentials of an educative environ¬ 
ment? The answer is yes: it has been done in at least one instance, 
and a model perhaps not perfect in every detail, but practical, func¬ 
tional and beautiful, does exist on English soil. 

This is the Village College at Impington in Cambridgeshire, con¬ 
ceived in principle by the local Director of Education, Henry Morris, 
and designed by Waller Gropius, formerly Director of the Bauhaus 
at Dessau in Germany and now head of the Graduate School of De¬ 
sign, Harvard University, and by Maxwell Fry. There are special 
features in the actual structure and lay-out of this school which are 
due to the fact that it is a rural school, combining elementary, cen¬ 
tral and adult educational purposes. But its main features are the 
general features which should be embodied in the plan of every 
school. They might he grouped in the following way: 

A, Promenade-. (16 in the accompanying plan) a large vestibule in 
which all the personnel of the school—-teachers, pupils of all ages 
and both sexes, can meet and mingle as they come and go, on 
arrival and before departure, corresponding to the Peripatos of 
Aristotle’s Lyceum. 

D, The Theatre, with stage and full sound projection equiiament; 
with seating capacity for the whole school together with parents 
and other members of the regional community. 

C. The Withdrawing Room (17)—a place where the pupil can 
retire to read or meditate undisturbed. 

D. The various workshops and laboratories (2, 22, 25). 

E. Work rooms (form rooms and lecture rooms) (9, 24-8). 

F. Recreation rooms and g;pmnasiiim (6-8, 18-20, 50). 

G. Refreshment rooms (canteen, refectory, etc.) (4, 11). 

H. Library (12). 

I. Services (cloakrooms, kitchen, baths, medical) (d', 15, 29). 

J. External amenities (playgrounds, gardens, playing fields). 

K. External services and experiments (vegetable garden, horticul¬ 
tural and stock breeding stations). 

5. A QUESTION OF PPHORITY 

These are the minimum requisites, necessary for a natural mode 
of education. Nothing in this plan is extravagant or luxurious: every¬ 
thing is natural, functional and practical. Although designed for a 
rural community, the essential features of such a plan hold good for 
the town school. Here again some grouping of amenities and services 
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may be necessary, so that instead of five or six schools in back streets 
there will be one large school in its own park. Sufficient space for 
such parks should be provided os part of any scheme of national 
planning, and naturally the reorganization of town schools must be 
part of a general policy of industrial decentralization. New schools 
will have to be built; our concern as educators is to see that they are 
practical embodiments of our new ideals. Since from a functional 
aspect schools are to a large degree identical, the building of new 
schools can be greatly accelerated by the planning of pre-fabricated 
units. The question of cost is irrelevant; there is land, there are 
building materials, there is skill and labour. In a rational society, 
there is only the question of priority, and no services in such a soc- 
iety, save those nourishing and protecting life itself, should have 
priority over education. 

Great men have emerged from evil environments; perhaps their 
greatness was in some way an outcome of the struggle of their in¬ 
domitable spirits with almost insuperable obstacles. But we do not 
educate to produce a race of supermen, nor can we count on many 
endowments of indomitable spirit. A democratic educational system 
is designed for the average, for the multitude of humble spirits, and 
for such the selection of the light environment, some influence from 
noble works, is the indispensable preliminary of an education which 
draws our children ‘imperceptibly . . . into sympathy and harmony 
with the beauty of reason, whose impress they take’.i 


1 Anthropology provides some pertinent warnings against the over¬ 
valuation of the educational process as such, consulered apart from the 
general cultural environment. C/., e.g. Margaret Mead, Growing Up m 
New Guinea (Pelican Books, London, 19‘1'2, p. 159): Not until we lea 
that a poor culture will never become rich, though it lie filtered through the 
ex,.o,-t mahod, of u»„„mber«l vcd.gogua th.t ■ 

„o syrtem of atac.tion at .all will leave iB ehildren better a t •1>“ * F“ 
culture with the best system in the world, will we begin to solve our educ 
tional problems. Once we lose faith in the blanket formula of educa ion m 
the mLic fasliion in which education, using the passive ^apac tie of 
children is to create something out of nothing, we can turn our attentl™ 
S the vital matter of developing individuals who as adults can gradually 
mould our old patterns into new and richer iorms. 
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THE NECESSARY REVOLUTION 


All the great revolutions in men's lives are made in thought. When a 
change takes place in man's thought, action follows the direction of 
thought as a ship follows the direction given by its rudder—Tolstoy 
(trans. Maude) 

I t is the first day of June, 1942. The lahurnum trees cast their 
golden rain against a hedge of vivid heech leaves. Everything is 
fresh and sweet in the cool early sunshine. I have just heard that 
during the weekend the biggest air-raid in history has taken place. 

Over the city of Cologne, where once wo left the hones of eleven 
thousand martyred virgins, our airforce on Sunday morning dropped 
about the same number of bombs. I listen lialf-consciously to the 
sounds that reach me here—the twittering of birds and the voices of 
children playing in the garden—and try to realize the meaning of 
these distant events. On the plains of the Ukraine two immense 
armies have fought to a temporary standstill, and now count their 
killed and wounded. In Libya hundreds of armoured vehicles, a 
triumph of human skill, manned by technicians carefully educated 
for constructive worlc, churn through the dust and toriicl heat in a 
fury of mutual destruction. 

Against such a vacillating background I have written this book, 
and must now bring it to a close. I have been reminding the reader 
of ‘the importance of sensation in an age which practises brutalities 
and recommends ideals’^ and I have built up a theory which attempts 
to show that if in the upbringing of our children we preserved, by 
methods which I have indicated, the vividness of their sensations, 
we might succeed in relating action to feeling, and even reality to 
our ideals. Idealism would then no longer be an escape from reality: 
it would be a simple human response to reality. 

For an idealist who remains aware of his environment, there are 
facts which though less brutal are even more disillusioning. War is 
not quite always with us, but poverty is, and many desperate evi¬ 
dences of man’s injustice and cruelty. Even more difficult to discount 
^E. M. Forster on Virginia Woolf (Rede Lecture, Cambridge, 1942). 
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is the universal evidence of insensibility. I believe that insensibility 
is a disease—literally a sclerosis—of endocrine origin; but one has to 
admit that it is endemic, bred into the physique of millions of our 
fellows. But its incidence is arbitrary. Insensibility is not a class dis¬ 
tinction, much less a national or racial distinction. Insensibility to 
beauty and truth, to goodness and glory, is found in offices and col¬ 
leges no less than in slums and railway carriages. Though we must 
admit the real presence of these diseases of the human spirit, we do 
not thereby confirm their reality in any absolute sense. For we must 
assert with Plato that the ideal is the true. The ideal may be mani¬ 
fested only imperfectly and intermittently, but nevertheless the only 
rational activity in which we can engage, and which can justify our 
existence, is to strive daily to make the ideal an actuality. Plato 
thought that in fact it could only be made actual by investing the 
wisest men with absolute power, and his system of education is in 
the first place designed to produce such wise men. But once in con¬ 
trol, he admitted that his philosophic ruler, in order to put his ideals 
into practice, would resort to very tyrannical measures, such as 
banishing to the country all citizens over ten, and making a clean 
start with the remaining children, ‘away from the present habits 
and manners of their parents’. Measures as drastic as this have been 
carried out by modern tyrannies (the collectivization of agriculture 
in Russia, for example) but only under the pressure of inexorable 
economic forces, and never by democratic consent. 

The most a democratic philosopher can hope to do is to inspire a 
sufficient number of effective fellow-citizens with his idealism—to 
persuade them of the truth of his ideas. The effective^ among his 
fellow citizens are those who are organized into corporations or asso¬ 
ciations for a functional purpose, and in our particular case, this 
would mean the general body of the teachers and administrators of 
the educational system. If the thought within such a syndicate could 
change, a change in practice would inevitably follow; and their prac¬ 
tice would gradually react upon the whole body of the community. 
How quick and how effective such a gradual process can be, when it 
is an educational process, has been clearly demonstrated by the auth¬ 
oritarian educational policies established but recently in Russia and 
Germany. If at first a revolution can only be guaranteed by force, by 
means of education it can in ten years be founded on conviction, and 
in twenty years it will have become an unconscious tradition, it fol¬ 
lows that a democratic method of education is the only guarantee o a 
democratic revolution: indeed, to introduce a democratic method ot 
education is the only necessary revolution. 
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The difficulty is not to reconcile idealism and reality, theory and 
practice: the difficulty is to reconcile discipline with freedom, order 
with democracy. I believe that the only way in which this can be 
done is the way indicated in this book. Nature docs not abhor its own 
laws: rather, in its laws it exhibits perfect freedom. To conform to 
such laws should be the aim of any rational society, for human beings 
are part of nature and they do not resent the laws which nature im¬ 
poses on them individually—the laws wliich condemn them to 
breathe at a certain rate, to eat a definite amount of food in definite 
chemical proportions, to sleep for a definite period of time. The only 
problem is to extend these laws to the body-politic, so that it too lives 
with a natural rhythm and symbiotic balance. I have tried to show 
in detail how a natural order of education could achieve such indivi¬ 
dual and social harmony. 

There may be critics who will say: ‘a natural order is not enough 
—man must aspire to a transcendental order. Otherwise his existence 
is vain,’ I do not think that there is anything in this book which 
would deny such necessity; indeed, everything I have said implies a 
correspondence of some definite kind between the transcendental 
and phenomenal realms. Like Professor Koehler’s imaginary friend,® 
I cannot regard the human mind as ‘a domain of mere indifferent 
facts’. With him, I believe that ‘intrinsic demands, fittingness and 
its opposite, wrongness, occur among the genuine characteristics of 
its contents’, and that this is true whether we consider tlie more in¬ 
tellectual or the moral and the aesthetic phases of mental life. ‘In 
all these fields we find the alternative: mere facts or, besides mere 
facts, right and wrong, in a sense that varies to some extent from 
one field to the others, hut shows everywhere the same fundamental 
contrast to mere facts. Let us for the moment give the name value 
to this common trait of intrinsic requiredness or wrongness, and let 
us call insight all awareness of such intellectual, moral or aesthetic 
value. We can then say that value and corresponding insight con¬ 
stitute the very essence of human mental life.’ 

The kind of education which I have recommended in this hook, 
and which I have called ‘education through art’, has no other object 
than the cultivation of such awareness of intrinsic value. I cannot 
believe that any other method so far evoked by educators approaches 
anywhere near to the adequate training of this faculty. Certainly not 
those systems of religious instruction which nowadays (understand¬ 
ably in view of our common plight) make such an insistent clamour 
for re-establishment. My objection to such a form of education is not 
® The Place nf Value in a World of Facts, p, 31. 
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that it is religioits, nor even that it would like to be sectarian, but 
simply that it is psychologically misconceived and ineffective. That 
objection should be obvious to anyone who has accepted the analysis 
of insight which has been given in these pages (and in a sense such 
an analysis has been our main occupation)} but to make my meaning 
quite clear I would like to quote an extract from a letter which 
Rabindranath Tagore once wrote to a missionary who was intending 
to come out to India: 

. I have 07ily one thing to say} it is this; Do not he always try¬ 
ing to preach your doctrine, but give yourself in love. Your Western 
mind is too much obsessed with the idea of conquest and possession; 
your inveterate habit of proselytism is another form of it. Christ 
never preached himself of any dogma or doctrine; he preached love 
of God. The object of a Christian should be to be like Christ—never 
like a coolie recruiter trying to bring coolies to his master’s tea gar¬ 
den. Preaching your doctrine is no sacrifice at all—it is indulging in 
a luxury far more dangerous than all the luxuries of material living. 
It breeds an illusion in your mind that you are doing your duty— 
that you are wiser and better than your fellow-beings. But the real 
preaching is in being perfect, which is through meekness and love 
and self-dedication. If you have strong in you your pride of race, 
pride of sect and pride of personal superiority, then it is no use to 
try to do good to others. They will reject your gift, or even if they do 
accept it they will not he morally benefited by it—^instances of which 
can be seen in India every day. On the spiritual plane you cannot do 
good until you are good. You cannot preach the Christianity of the 
Christian sect until you be like Christ—and then you do not preach 
Christianity, but love of God, which Christ did.’® 

What is true of the missionary with designs on the unenlightened 
‘native’ is equally true of the teacher with designs on the innocent 
child. On the spiritual plane, the teacher cannot teach Christianity, 
hut only be a Christian, and then teach the love of God. He can only 
do this by virtue of that insight which enables him to distinguish 
those values—intellectual, moral or aesthetic—which ‘transcend’ the 
phenomenal realm. I cannot conceive how the teacher, and in turn 
the pupil, can acquire such insight except by that process of indivi¬ 
dual and social integration which has been described here. And the 
process of integration, as we have seen, consists largely in avoiding 
those mental attitudes which are implicit in didacticism. The pattern 
in morality, in art, in society, must be perceived afresh by each 

® Mahatma Gandhi’s Id.eas, by C. I*. Andrews (London, 1929), p. 356 
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nascent sensibility: otherwise the pattern merely kills the life it 
should contain. 

Finally, I must answer the possible complaint that I have done 
nothing to solve the problem of relativity in human relations. By an 
insistence on the physical origin of temperamental variations, 
and by an equal insistence on the validity of the modes of expression 
peculiar to those temperamental variations, I have introduced a plur¬ 
ality of values into education which will defy codification and stand¬ 
ardization, In so doing I have only represented the essential variety 
of our human nature, and to do more, to insist on a uniform ideal, 
to which all men should conform, would be to confuse the human 
with the divine. It is asking men, not to love God, but to be God-like 
—which is, perhaps, the fallacy typical of modernism in religion. 
At any rate, it is the error of treating different realms of being as if 
they were alike, that false humanism from which T. E. tlulme, who 
was my first preceptor in these matters, saw two sets of errors spring¬ 
ing, namely: ‘(1) The attempt to introduce the absolute of mathe¬ 
matical physics into the essentially middle zone of life’ which leads 
to ‘the mechanistic view of the world’—a view which includes, I 
would add, the logical bias in education; and ‘(2) The attempt to ex¬ 
plain the absolute of religious and ethical values in terms of the cate¬ 
gories appropriate to the essentially relative and non-absolute vital 
zone’, which leads to ‘the entire misunderstanding of these values, 
and to the creation of a series of mixed and bastard phenomena’.* 
Perfection, as Hulme insisted, belongs only to the non-human, and 
to attempt to achieve it by educational methods is not merely vain, 
but productive of the utmost mental and social confusion. 

From our standpoint in the phenomenal realm in which we live 
and have our being, we can only perceive the values of the trans¬ 
cendental realm; and perception is the essential link between the 
two realms. We can only become increasingly and ever more accur¬ 
ately aware of these values by training or educating the faculty of 
perception to the end that it may have the quality of universal in¬ 
sight. That is the end to which all our observations and exhortations 
have been consistently directed. 

In sympathy with the predominant traits of his disposition and 
temperament, each individual will, as a result of his educated aware¬ 
ness, or insight, find a different pattern in his experience. He will 
accordingly construct his individual view of the worUl, the Weltan¬ 
schauung of his type. We can still use the .Tiirigian phraseology to 
describe such basic attitudes, but we really need a more general 
* Speculations (London, 2nd Ed. 1936), p. 10. 
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terminology for the discussion of the ethical implications of indi¬ 
viduality. The series used by Eduard Spranger, for example, is 
perhaps as convenient as any. Spranger distinguishes six basic types 
of individuality—the theoretical, economic, aesthetic, social, political 
and religious.® It is far from my intention to go over this ground 
once again: there is no doubt that Spranger’s types can be correlated 
with Jung’s types, and they are equally to be regarded as artificial 
aids to facilitate discussion rather than as fixed and isolated cate¬ 
gories. In particular, they enable us to discuss the relationship of 
individual to collective morality, and the possibility of a hierarchy of 
values. Such problems are deliberately excluded from the present 

IjQok_not because they do not concern us, but because we have 

limited the purpose of education to the development of the indi¬ 
vidual’s individuality, which development necessarily implies his 
social integration. But to estimate the relative social value of the 
theoretical and the social, the economic and the political, the aes- 
tlietic and the religious attitudes—that can only be done by the 
philosopher of history; a De Tocqueville or a Burchhardt, a Spengler 
or a Croce. I have not disguised the fact that such an estimate 
of the lessons of history, were I capable of it, would leave me 
on the side of Jakob Burckhardt, who believed that the only 
constant factors in history are the aesthetic factors.® States rise, 
flourish for a while, and fall. Religions, if they do not altogether 
disappear, are transformed beyond the recognition of their founders 
and apostles. But art remains—permanent and indestructible, ac¬ 
cumulative but ever free—ever, on its immediate fringes, active and 
expansive. I believe that this spontaneous expression is inherent in 
life: that collectively, as well as individually, we live out an inherent 
but evolving pattern—Goethe’s ‘gepragte Form, die lebend sich ent- 


wickelt’. , , 1 • 1 1 . u 

It follows that if any type should be regarded as the ideal type, 

B Trpes of Me,v. the Psychology and Ethics of Personality. Trans_ by 
P J Pi-ors (Halle, 1928). Spranger is merely an accessible source for a 
v«y general disaission of value in relation to type which has 
in Lrmanv for some years—vh. in the writings of Dilthey Jaspers and 
Sclmler. Particularly relevant --named’s prkso^^^^ 
mus in tier Elhik und die materiale (Halle, 2nd, ., 

IVesen und Formal dcr Sympathie (Bonn, 1920). t j l 

«C/. Reflections on History (trans M. D. Hunger London^^^^^^^ 
n. 58: ‘From the world, from time and natine, art anc p ry , . 
eternally valid and universally intellipWe, 

earth, a second ideal creation, exempt from nations ’ 

temporality, an earthly immortality, a language for all the nation . 
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is the artist. But we liave seen that tliere is no such tiling as an 
‘artistic’ type: every type has its artistic (i.e. aestlietic) attitude, its 
moments of spontaneous development, of originating activity. Every 
man is a special kind of artist, and in his originating activity, his play 
or work (and in a natural society, we have held, there should be no 
distinction between the jisychology of work and of play), he is doing 
more than express himself; he is nianiCesting the form which our 
common life should take, in its unfolding. 

Seer Green, July, 1 OdO-Ti/ne, 19d'2. 
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